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Art. I. The Hiftory of Great-Britain, conneBed with the Chronology 
of Europe: «with Notes, &c. containing Anecdotes of the Times, 
Lives of the Learned, and Specimens of their Works. Vol. J. 
from Czfar’s Invafion, to the Depofition and Death of Richard II, 
By James Pettit Andrews, F. A. S. 4to. pp. 477. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1794. 

TH art of writing hiftory is one of thofe accomplifhments 

which appears eafy on {peculation, but which in practice has 

always been found fingularly difficult. If the Poet pleafes the ear 
orthe fancy, we excufe a thoufand incongruities and imperfections, 
Let the Philofopher inform the underftanding by found reafon- 
ing, we require not from him either elegance of tafte or fplen- 
dour of dition. Even the Orator, who perfuades by his argu. 
ments or warms by his fpitit, may betray, with impunity to his 
literary fame, fuch defects in point of temper, and of that 
moft amiable and moft rare virtue, CANDOUR, as would to- 
tally difgrace the Hiftorian. In the compofition of this laft 
mentioned character, fuch an aflemblage of intellectual and 
moral excellencies muft combine, that, in proportion to the 
number of thofe who have entered the lifts of competition, fewer 
will be found to have gained general and lafting fame, than of 
thofe who have purfued any other literary walk ; and, both in 
antient and modern times, the hiftorical is that kind of writing 
which appears to be the laft in attaining its perfection. 

In this our ifland particularly, the pen of Clio was long 
guided by fo irregular and fo coarfe a hand, that foreigners 
affected, at leaft, to believe that the untamed licence and bold 
excentricity of Englifh genius were totally unqualified for fo 
calm - fo patient a tafk. The hiftorical labours of the prefent 
age, however, fufficiently vindicate the nation from this re- 
proach: fince the moft {plendid fubjeéts, which the tranf- 
actions either of antient or modern times afford, have appeared 
with fuitable dignity in an Englifh drefs: diftinguifhed by 
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judgment in felection, {kill in arrangement, and tafte im coe 
louring. During the prefent reign, our works of hiftory are 
thofe which have chiefly fupported our literary renown. They 
have attained a celebrity in Europe which our produétions in 
that kind never énjoyed before ; having been repeatedly tranf- 
lated into foreign languages, and frequently publifhed abroad in 
their original Englith. 

In the work befure us, we have the hiftory of all others the 
moft interefting to a Briton—that of his own country,— 
treated on anew, and, we think, an excellent plan. The author 
fays, hehad long ‘ formed a wifh to reduce the moft interefting 
occurrences relative to modern Europe within a reafonable com- 
pafs; and, by arranging them in fuch chronological order that 
the events of each year fhould fuce a corre{ponding epoch of Britain, 
tempt thofe to acquire a knowlege of univerfal hiftory, who 
had hitherto been contented, at moft, with that of their own 
country. It was this motive that urged him to an undertaking 
which had probably been blighted in the bud, had he forefeen 
the toil that would attend it.’ 

In this firft volume, (and the work is to be conti- 
nued to the prefent times, probably in two more volumes 
written on the fame plan,) the author details the hiftory 
of England concifely, but without omitting material tran{- 
actions. Many things, indeed, are here related, which, to 
the curious in biography and anecdotes, will appear highly ma- 
terial, but which are altogether omitted in our Jarger hiftories. 
The correfponding page of general chronology is confined for 
the moft part to the annals of European ftates, and only wan- 
ders into other quarters of the globe when tempted by circum- 
ftances clofely conne&ted with Europe; fuch as the crufades, 
the wars of the eaitern empire withthe Turks, &c. ‘The notes 
contain events not neceflary to be obtruded on thofe who read 
only for information in Englifh hiftory. To each of the 
three books contained in this volume, are fubjoined two ap- 
pendixes ; the firft including the lives of every diftinguifhed 
Britifh writer, with fpecimens of his works, if poetical! ; the 
fecond prefenting an analyfis of the times, under the refpective 
heads of religion, government, arts, manufactures, commerce, 
coins, &c. Mr. Andrews is careful in citing his authorities, 
but contents himfelf with the name of the author, becaufe the 
date of the year, which clofely accompanies every event, will 
point out the exact place to which he refers. The volume is 
concluded by an index, which may be confidered as a complete 
abridgement of the work, being a table of chronology as well 
as of reference. ‘The dates of events have been carefully 


examined and adjufted ; and Mr, Andrews arrogates to himfelf 
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no unmerited praife when he Jays claim to great numerical 
exactnefs. He modeftly adds that 


¢ Some hopes of the public approbation the author has founded on 
the novelty of his plan. A ftronger claim he could produce, were he 
to enumerate the years he has fpent in ftudies necefiary to the work, 
the many and unwieldy volumes he has perafed and abridged, and 
the quires of paper he has written and re-written. 

‘To the merit of originality he pretends not: in thefe days, a 
hiftory muft be a compilation: and, happy for the nature of his ta- 
lents, honeft induftry isa more defirable quality in an annaliity than 
the moft florid and aétive invention. He afpires at no higher praiie 
than that of a faithful hiftorian ; and to this fhould it be added that 
he has feleted with judgment, and abridged with accuracy, his ut- 
moft ambition will be gratified.’ 

After having given to our readers this account of the plan of 
the work, we fhall proceed to enable them to judge of its 
execution; which will be done moft agrecebly by fupplying 
them with fome fhort extracts, as fpecimens of Mr. Andrews’s 
ftyle, and examples of that kind of-information by which his 
hiftory is diftinguifhed. 

The correfponding columns of Englifh and other European 
events commence with the reign of Egbert ; who, profiting by 
the leflons of policy and prowefs which he had received in the 
court and camp of Charlemagne, united into one powerful mo- 
narchy that many-headed and defpicable dynafty, called the 
$axon heptarchy, which, in a feries of three ages, fearcely 
produced a man of letters, a flatef{man, a foldier, or a rational 
divine *, 

The tranfactions of England, previoufly to the reign of 
Egbert, are comprized in an epitome; containing, in feven 
pages, the hiftory of 750 years. Werecommend this part to 
the attention of our readers, as one of the beft abridgements 
that we have feen: it is concife without obfcurity, and unites 
the graces of narration to the rapidity of a chronicle. 

In the 52 fucceeding pages, Mr. A. defcribes the reigns of 
the Saxon princes terminating in Edmund lronfide.—In 
P. 54, {peaking of the Princefs Githa, kinfwoman to Canute, 
he gives us the following curious information refpecting the 


early traffic in flaves which prevailed in this ifland: 


er 


* The venerable Bede, long remembered as ‘ the wife Saxon,’’ 
forms an illuftrious exception. ‘This pious and humble fage, who 
hegr fought to rife above the rank of a private monk at Jarrow on 
the Tyne, died in 7353 bequeathing, in eight folio volumes, a rich 
fore of multifarious learning. Ova, who ruled Mercia toward the 
clofe of the eighth century, is the only name among th: Saxon Reguli 
which defervedly emerges from oblivion: bot Mr. Andrews deems 
his celebrity more owing to the remains of Off2’s cyke, 2 famous 
boundary, than to his own intrinfic merit. 
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‘ It is not quite clear whether this lady (Githa) was daughter, 
niece, or fifter-in-law, to Canute. She was however a good manager ; 
and ftands on record for having made a vaft fortune by dealing in 
flaves ; a traffic which notorioufly difgraced England for a long _pe- 
riod: Briftol was the molt famous mart for thatcommodity. Wulf- 
ftan bifhop of Norwich not long after made the people fomewhat 
afhamed of their proceedings ; yet even in king John’s time the 
Trifh bought many flaves from Briftol. To add to the brutality of this 

roceeding, the fellers always took care that their females fhould be 
in acondition which might enable them to demand a higher price 
from the purchafers. Slaves, oxen, and fheep went by the name of 
‘ live money.’ The Englifh had adopted this f{pecies of commerce 
from their German ancettors, and were kept in countenance by the 
practice of the French and almolt every European nation.’ 

As an example of the author’s manner of arraigning bad 
princes, in the words of nearly contemporary authors, before 
the tribunal of pofterity, let us hear what he fays of the death 
and character of William Rufus : 

‘William was now on the point of gaining Guienne by advancing 
money to itsprince as he had acquired Normandy, whena mif-di- 
rected fhaft, from a French knight named Walter Tyrrel, ended all 
his ambitious projects. The king was hunting in the New Foreft and 
had juft itruck a deer. He checked his horfe and had raifed his hand 
to guard his eyes from the fun-beams, when he received the fatal 


wound.{66.] ‘The difaftrous archer inftantly embarked for the Holy 
Land 








—_—- 


‘ [66.] Monarchs mult have prodigies to announce their fall. 
We are told that William dreamed the night before the fatal chace, 
that an extreme cold wind had pierced through his fides. A monk 
too would have detained him from hunting, by the recital of a fright- 
tul vifion; he had feen ina dream the king gnawing and tearing a 
crucifix with his teeth, and he had feen him fpurned and trodden down 
by the image, while flames of fire burft from his mouth. The in- 
rrepid tyrant ordered him 100 fhillings, and bade him * dream better 
dreams.” [Bromer: Camp: Remains. ] 

‘ There are various opinions as to the death of Rufus, although 
what is written above is generally credited. Eadmer gives it as a 
received opinion, that he fell with an arrow in his hand and mortally 
wounded his breait. Suger, in his * Life of Lewis the Fat’ affirms 
that Tyrrel had with folemn oaths averred to him that he was not 
even in that part of the forett where the king fell, nor faw him there 
on the day of his death. And John of Salifbury, comparing the 
death of William to that of Julian the apoftate, fays that it was equally 
doubtful (at the time when he wrote) by whom either of them was 
killed. fLyTTrLveTon’s Henry IL.] 

‘ Yet there is in the New Foreft a ford called ¢ Tyrrel’s Ford ;? 
there isan eitate too called Avon ‘Tyrrel, and if (as the tradition of 
the toreft affirms) thefe lands have been liable to paya yearly fine to 
the Exchequer of feventeen thillings on account of the ——, 
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Land to expiate his involuntary crime. The body was conveyed to 
Winchefter in a common cart. A tomb erefted over it was broken 
to pieces in the lait civil wars, and a large gold-ring and a filver cha. 
lice were found mingled with the royal duit. 

¢ William Rufas fell unmarried in his fortieth year. His perfon 
muft have been unpleafing. He was fhort and fat, had a ftern vi- 
fage, red hair, and eyesof different colours. He had all his father’s 
vices without his few virtues, a ftern magnanimity perhaps excepted ; 
imperious, cruel and avaricious, he regarded his word or oath only 
as means to delude the credulous; religion he fcorned ; an Ifraelite 
who knew his character gave him a large fum of money to perfuade 
his converted fon toreturn to Judaifm. Rufus did his honeft endeavor, 
but in vain. ‘ Well,’ faid he to the father, ‘1 have done what I 
could, but I have not fuccecded. It is not my fault though, fo we 
will divide the money between us.” Another time, when ten Englifh- 
men had been cleared by the ordeal of fire from a charge of killing 
deer, the impious Rufus exclaimed £ Pretty jultice above indeed! to 
let ten fuch fcoundrels efcape!’ 

« To clofe the character of William Rufus, let us quote the nervous 
words of Henry of Huatingdon—* He was a man more fierce than 
feemed confiftent with human nature. By the advice of the worft of 
men (which he a/avays followed) he perpetually haraffed his neigh- 
bours with war, and his own fubjects with foldiers and taxes.’ [63]. 


Such remarks muft have a tendency, if not to change the cha- 
ra&er, yet to check the hand, of tyranny ; and to make this na- 





tioned ford having been fhewn to the regicide by the then owner of the 
eltate, there can be no doubt of Tyrrel’s at leaft prefuming himfe!lf 
guilty. 

‘A monument (which ftill exifts) was ere&ted on the fpot where 
Rufus died, by a lord Delawar, who avers that he had feen the oak 
on which the fhaft had glanced. In the infcription it is recorded, that 
a peafant named Purkils drove the cart which conveyed the royal body 
to Winchelter; and itis remarkable that two families of the faid name 
full occupy cottages near the fpot, and that within the prefent century 
an axle-tree was preferved by one of thefe cottagers, which tradition 
afferted to have belonged to the very cart above-mentioned.’ 

‘[68.] Among thefe, one of the moft irritating was that fpecies 
levied by the lawlefs purveyors. ‘ They ravaged the whole country’ 
fays Eadmer, ¢ through which the court pafied. Frequently they 
would burn or deftroy the provifions which they could not ufe, and 
after having wafhed the feet of their cattle with the beit liquors, they 
would let the reft run to wafte. In fhort, the cruelties which the 
mafters of families fuffered, and the brutal treatment offered by thefe 
wretches to their wives and daughters, are too fhocking to be told or 
credited.” Much more defenfible was a f{pecies of impoft mentioned 
by an accurate and curious writer as in ufe during the earlier Norman 
reigns, viz. Severe fines on perfons ‘ for making foolith {peeches, re- 
turning foolifh anfwers, for having fhort memories,’ &c. &c. 

[Mapox Hist: Excn:} 

‘ This tax might not be unprofitable in more modern days.’ 
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tion at leaft cherifh the mild and gentle government under which 
it has fo long and fo profperoufly exifted. Asa parallel and 
equally vigorous paflage, we may infert part of what is faid of 
king John; in a note annexed to which, the reader will find a 
curious account of ecclefiaftical luxury and monkifh gluttony. 
We omit the correfponding ¢ General Chronology.’ 

‘ The party of John being now the ftrongeft, he indulged his fa- 
vourite paffion, revenge, tofuch excefs, that he drove the barons to 
the defperate refolution of applying to Philip of France, for his fon 
Lewis, (in right of his wife Blanche, grand-daughter to Henry II.) 
tobe their king. In confequence, the Dauphin, embracing their in- 
vitation, feon landed in Kent and was joined by many noblemen and 
their armed dependenis. He took Rochefter cattle with eafe and 
was actually received in London with tranfport. The friends and fol- 
diers of John began to abandon him; and the French prince might 
have crufhed this royal viper with eafe, had he not made a rath vow 
not to advance before he had reduced Dover caftle. While he ftrove 
for this in [301.] vain; the Englith barons by this delay had time 
to reflect on the ills their country might fultain from a foreign lord ; 
and even to entertain fuch [302.] fufpicions of Lewis’s integrity, that 
they determined to quit his party and (under reftrictions) to reftore 
the abhorred John. But that equally wicked and unfortunate prince 
was doomed to receive no benefit from their good intentions. A 
flood had {wept away his money, his provifions, and even his regalia, as 
he marched along the [303.] fands of Lincolnthire: no confcioufnefs 











of the Dauphin faved the kingdom of England from a fo- 
reign dynafty. For (as Camden quotes from an anticnt hiftorian) 
« Sir Hubert de Burgo (when made contiable of the caflie) confider- 
ing that itwas not tor the fufety of the fortrefs to have new guards 
every month, procured by the affent of the king, and of all that 
held of the caitle, that every tenant for one month’s guard fhould 
fend his ten fhillings, out of which certain perfons elected and fworn 
(both of horfe and foot) fheuld receive pay for guarding the cafile.’ 
[Dritannia.] 
¢ Alas’ (faid the king of France on bearing how ill the befiegers 
had {ped) * 1f my fon have not gained Dover caftle, he has gained no 
footing in England !” 

‘[302.] Sufpicions which, from the fucceeding tenor of Lewis’s 
blameiets life, we may conclude to have been groundlefs. He was 
charged with a defign to execute tlie Englifh barons as traitors to 
their king, fo foon as by their help he fhould be confirmed on his new 
throne. Yet the French writers fpeak doubtfully of this bufinefs. 

<{303.] John had fo ttrong an attachment to Lynn in Norfolk, 
that he had given it a charter and had girded the firft mayor with his 
own fword, a relique full preferved in that town. He kept alfo there 
his crown and other regalia; and it was in attempting to remove 
thefe to a ftronger fartrefs that he met with the laft misfortune. 

[M: Paris. Campen.] 
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ef rectitude, no magnanimity, was at hand to fupport him under this 
calamity ; with difficulty he reached Newark caitle; and [304.] in 
that fortrefs, broken-hearted and unlamented, the tyrant breathed 
his laft. 

« A worfe prince fcarce ever difgraced any throne ; and the hiftorian 
may furely fave himfelf the odious tafk of drawing up his character, by 
referring the reader to the annals of his lifes as fon, uncle, and king. 
« Hell,’ faid a contemporary writer, ¢ felt herfelf defiled by his ad- 
mifion.’* He fellin the forty-ninth year of his age, leaving five 
legitimate children, Henry (who fucceeded him) and Richard earl 
of Cornwall ; Joan, {305.] queen of Scotland; Eleanor, countefs of 
Leicefter ; and Ifabella, wifeof Frederic I]. emperor of Germany. 
He had fix natural children, whofe names and pofterity are recorded 
at length by Sandford. 

© The perfon of John has not been noticed by his biographers. If, 
in the black gloom of his fullen foul there was a fingle {park of pa- 
triotifm, it pointed its ray towards the navy. In the firft year of his 
reign he had afferted the fuperiority of the Englifh flag by an ordi- 
nance ; and in 1213, he had annihilated the naval power of France, 
bya gallant and fuccefsful battle ; and in his diftrefs in 1215, the af- 
fe&tion of the feamen (of the Cinque Ports particularly) was his only 
refuge. He even lived night and day on fhip-board, for fear of being 
betrayed +. 

‘ Nor fhould it be concealed that, from the beginning of his reign 
this inconfiftent prince had fhewn a fingular readinefs to convert de- 
mefne-towns into corporate burghs. A meafure inimical to all de- 
{potifm f. 

‘ Trifling too as the merit may appear, we mutt allow to John the 
honour of having been the firft Englifh king who perfected the coin- 
ing of pure fterling money. 

‘ Had hiftorians no ftronger reafons to accufe this hated prince of 
impiety, than his pointing to a fat deer, and faying, ‘ fee how plump 
he is; and yet he has never heard mafs,’ we might have allowed 
fomewhat for the humorous allufion to the wonderful gluttony of the 

















* [304.] The ftory of John’s being poifoned by a monk at Swinef- 
head abbey, is of a late date and deferves nocredit. In fome re- 
{pects this inconfiftent prince had befriended the church; he had 
actually built many monafteries ; and indeed in one hundred and fifty 
years which elapfed between the deaths of Harold and of John, nolefs 
than 550 religious houfes were founded in England, which compofed 
above five parts in feven of the whole number of thofe, which 
Henry VIII. afterwards difflolved at the Reformation. So defirous 
were the moft defpotic of the Norman princes and their barons of 
expiating their fins, at the coft of their ill-fated and oppreffed vaffals. 

{ ANDERSON. ] 

«* « Fedatur Johanne Gehenna.’ [M: Paris.] 
_ € [305.] This amiable princefs was ftyled ‘ Joan Make-peace ;’ 
from her conflant and fuccefsful endeavour to keep England and Scot 
land united in amity. 

‘+ Mad: Firma Burgh: } Wendover.’ 
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monks in his days. [307.] But he was uniformly wicked; and 
laughed at every obligation which mankind look on as facred. Mat- 
thew Paris, however, (who abhorred him) owns, that once, when he 
was perfuaded to deface a {plendid tomb erected over an enemy; he 
chid the advifer, and added ‘would to heaven all my foes were as 
handfomely intombed.’ 

In page 240, the author, with his ufual liberality, raifes his 
voice in favour of clerical marriage, branded under the name of 
concubinage : 


‘ In {pite of perfecution, the fturdy prieft would not give up fe- 
male fociety. ‘Lhe tender and affectionate companion full adhered 
to his fide although under an opprobrious denomination; Matilda of 
Ramefbury, concubine to Roger bifhop of Sarum, feems to have had 
every virtue befitting a wife and mother; and many of the poor 
monks, whom the ofhcious emiffaries of the chafte Henry Tudor pur- 
fued to their bowers and denounced as living in whoredom and fup- 
porting baftards, were probably as conftant, as regular and as much 
attached to thefe connections (the only {pecies of tamily which they 
could attain to) as the moft virtuous of their parifhioners.’ 


The following account of the Norman military engines will 
be interefting to many readers: 


« As the Normans were by far the moft warlike of European nations, 
the military improvements which they introduced to Britain were 
ftriking. 

* [307-] The extent of monkifh gormandizing in the earlier 
centuries is almoft incredible, From St. Swithin’s, Winton, Henry 
II. received a formal complaint againit the abbot for depriving his 
priefts of three out of thirteen difhes at every meal. The monks of 
Canterbury exceeded thofe of St, Swithin, They had feventeen difhes 
every day; and eachof thefe cooked with fpices and the moft favory 
and rich fauce, [Grratp: Campr:| 

‘ The hiftorian of Croyland Abbey fpeaks highly in praife of bro- 
ther Lawrence Charteres, cook of the fociety (an office confidered as 
of the higheft importance) who, prompted by the love of heaven and a 
religious zeal, had expended a fum equal to 400 modern pounds to 
fupply the fathers with almond-milk on fifh-days. But the glutton 
mats (which was celebrated in honour of the B. V. five times in the 
year) carried ecclefiaftical Juxury to the highef pitch. The inhabit- 
ants of every — vied with each other in filling their churches 
with meat and drink ; and as foon as the mafs ended, the feaft began; 
the Jaity were invited to join the clergy in the good-work; and the 
church became a fcene of the moft grofs and bettial licentioufnefs. 
The monks of France were not lefs attached to the pleafures of 
the table. It was acelebrated preacher among them, who in a fer- 





* mon reprefented the pheafants, partridges and ortolans as addrefling 


themfelves to the clergy and intreating to be eaten by them and them 
only, ¢ that, incorporated with their glorious bodies, they might 
be raifed to heaven ; and not go with impious devourers to the inter- 
nal regions.’ - [Sr Foix fur Paris.]’ 

; ‘ The 
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« Their caftles were ftrongly walled and provided with deep wet 
ditches or with adry fofs, fet (as Froiffart writes) with * de bonnes 
efpines & de ronces, ou gens d’armes ne fe pouvoient jamais embatre ;’ 
firong ftakes and piles, fothat the foldiers could never pafs them to 
fight. Overtheir gates were chambers from which boyling oil, me!t- 
ed lead or pitch might through holes be difcharged on fuch as iad 
even taken poffeflion of the gatehoufe, 

‘ Their arms were chiefly {words, daggers, bows, arrows and 
lances for offence: they had the battle-axe alfo, which they owed to 
the Saxon. 

« Befides various military engines (fuch as the Scorpion, Onager, 
Bricolle, Beugle or Bible, Petrarie, Mangonel, Balifta, Catapult, 
Matafond, Efpringal, Trebuchet, War-wolf, Engine a Verges, 
Gattus or Cat-houfe, Belfrey and Sow, fome of which had vait force 
and by their intrinfic merit maintained their {lation long after the in- 
vention of cannon. Yet an obfervation of the curious and difcerning 
Grofe bears hard on the whole mats of antient engines, ‘ The 

ower of them could not be great, fince many of our moft important 
fortreffes (fuch as the caftles of Dover, Corfe, and Guildford) are 
commanded by hills within 4 or 500 yards,’ 

‘The Anglo-Normans feem to have borrowed from the Greeks a 
fpecies of wild-fire which confumed the buildings it lighted upon; 
and Richard Coeur de Lion found a method of difperfing this pett 
among his foes by means of fails; for thus fings Robert de Brunne, 
she improver of Peter Langtoff. 


‘« In bargeis and in. galleis 
He fette mylnes to go 

The failes, as men feis 
Some were black & blo. 


Some were rede and grene 
The wynde about them blewe 
{A feelie fight to fenc) 


Fire, the failes threwe. 


The ftones were of Rynes 

The noife dredful and grete 
It affraied the Sarazins 

As leven the fire out-fchete.’ 


To this we fhall add Mr. A.’s remarks on the Greek fire, in 
{peaking of the fiege of Acre, A. D. rigt: 


‘ At this celebrated fiege both parties made ufe of the « Greek 
fire ;’ a diabolical {pecies of flame, which burnt the fiercer for the 
application of water. It is thus {ung by a Leonine bard. 

Pereat, O, utinam ! ignis hujus vena ! 
Non enim extinguitur aqua fed arena ; 
Vixq vinum acidum arétat ejus frena, 
Et urina ftringitur ejus vix habena, 
Ignis hic confifcitur tantum per Paganos 
Ignis hic exterminat tantum Chriitianos 
Incantatus namque eft per illos prophanos 
Ab hoc perpetuo, Chrilte ! libera nos ! 
Mon: Fror: deExpunc; Acconenst.] 
* Imitated, 
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«I mitated. 
May the fiend fly away with this odious Greek fire ! 
Not water to quench i it but fand we require ; ; 
Then vinegar’s acid it’s power mutt lend us, 
And lye, in its turn, too, muft help to defend us, 


"The Pagans alone by this pef are protected, 

’Gainft the Chriltians alone are it’s powers directed, 

By the Pagans ’tis arm’d by moft foul incantation, 

On fave us, kind Saviour, from fuch conflagration! I, P. A» 


‘ The idea which the French knights formed of this deftrudive 
fire feems to have been almoft unutterable, ‘ Each man’ (faid Gau. 
thier de Cariel, an old and experienced warrior) * fhould throw him- 
felf on his elbows and knees when that fire is thrown, and befeech the 
Lord {who alone can help him) to avert the dreadful danger.’ This 
counfel was practifed, and Philip himfelf, as often as he heard the 
Greek fire difcharged inthe night, raifed his body from his bed and 
with uplifted hands ~prayed ‘ Lord preferve my people!’ ¢* Beau 
fire’? &c. 

‘ Joinville (a gallant officer who was prefent) thus defcribes the 
Greek fire. * It was thrown from a ‘‘ Petrarie.”? It was as large 
as a barrel of verjuice, had a flaming tail like a broad fword, made a 
report like thunder and appeared like a dragon flying through the 
air; giving fuch a light that, in the camp at midnight, one might 
fee as well as at noon day. 

‘G. de Vinefauf (a brave and learned French baron) thus expreffes 
his horror at this deitructive peft. ‘ This fire has a mott tectid {mell 
with livid flames, and confumes even flints and iron. Water 
quenches it not; fand checks its force; but vinegar alone can ex- 
tinguith it.’ 

‘ To complete the ftory of the Greek fire we will foreftall the or- 
derof time. Philip of France, finding a quantity of this odious 
ammunition ready prepared at Acre, took it with him to Europe 
and meanly made ufe of it (fo fays Pere Daniel) againft the fleet of 
England at Dieppe. It was ufed afterwards in France; and one 
Gaubert of Mant gained the fecret of making it; but with him it ex- 
pired. In 1380 the warlike bifhop of Norwich and his army in 
Flanders fuffered great annoyance trom a compofition of this inflam- 
matory kind. And it is afferted by the moft diligent of antiquaries, 
Grofe, that a chymift ftill enjoys an annuity from government on 
condition of keeping fecret a compofition of the fame deftructive 
caft. 

‘ This fpecics of fire is perhaps very ancient. In his hiftory of 
the Goths, Procopius fpeaks of an infernal mixture, called « Me- 
dea’s oii,’ which had much the fame properties. And the Kilan Tar- 
tars are faid to have introduced it to China in 917, under the name of 
¢ The oil of the cruel fire.’ 


The tranflation of the Leonine verfes in this citation is 
marked by the initials of the author’s name ; thus diftinguifhed, 
as in other parts of the work, from the tranflations of Mr. Pye, 


the prefent Poet Laureate, who has ably affifted his friend in 
this 
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this branch of his unde taxing. ‘Vir. Pye’s poetical tranflations 


are marked with the letter P. 

The following fhort citations will fhew that the prefent 
flate of France is not entirely a novelty ; and that both demo- 
cratic and tyrannic madres had reached their acme in Europe 


in former times: 

‘ The mifery of France rifes to an uncommon height. Charles of 
Navarre counteraéts the Dauphin in every thing. Marcel, at the 
head of 3000 Parifians, in 1358, murthers three noblemen before 
the face of that prince. He mean, farther mifchief; but an honeft 
citizen, Maillard, cleaves his head afunder. ‘Ihe common-people 
of the country, exafperated at their lords, 1i1/e and commit horrid 
crueliiges. The Parifians mafflacre icveral t.nglifh who are with 
Charlesof Navarre. The reit of the troops ieize St. Denys, flay 
multitudes of the citizens, and Jay waite the country, All France is 
ravaged both Ly French and Englifh, inhumanly. Troops of dif- 
banded foldiers pillage the open towns. Enormous taxes are raifed 
and the plague deftreys thofe who efcape hunger or the fword.’ 


We may add the following note on French pillagers, at the 
time of the projected invafion of England in the unhappy reign 


of Richard I1: 

‘ The (French) warriors on their march to the port of embarkation 
were far more terrible to their peaceable countrymen, than to the Eng- 
glith who waited for themin arms. ‘ The whole country,’ fays Froif- 
fart, ‘ was devoured. They took all and paid for nothing If the 
farmer complained of lofing his grain, he was beaten if not mur- 
thered. ‘The fith ponds were robbed and the houfes on the road de- 
molifhed to be converted into fuel. The Englith, (had they landed 
in France) could not have done more mifchief than thefe French 
foldiers. The poor oppreffed farmers muttered curfes againft thefe 
rufians. ‘Go!’ (they whifpered) “* Go to England! and may 
heaven grant that none of you may ever return !”’ 

‘ Each gentleman had a domeftic with him ftyled ¢ un pillard’ a 
plunderer, and Pierre de Lautrec in particular had in his fuite nine 
men at arms, each of whom was attended by a * pillard’ and a page. 

[Dutaure’s Hist: dela NoBLesse.] 

‘ The preparations of the French were immenfe ; 20,000 horfe, 
20,000 crofs bow men and 20,000 infantry were but a part of the 
force, 1287 fail (of which fixty were large fhips of war) were to 
waft over the troops. But the moft aftonithing article of the equip- 
ment was acompleat wooden fortrefs, formed circularly with towers 
and baitions, 1000 paces in diameter, This vatt edifice was ranged 
on flat-bottomed boats faitened together; and might be taken to 
pieces, landed and erected, within 24 hours. But human projeéts 
arevain. ‘The duke of Berri was fomewhat later than he promifed 
In joining the expedition, The wind arofe ; the waves beat upon the 
ficet and disjointed the boats; and fragmentsof the ill-fated city of 
timber became the laughing-{tock of thofe who dwelt on the banks of 
the Thamese [Mercrer.]’ 


A few 
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A few years before, the author tel!s us, bands of peafants, 
called Tuchins, roamed through France, murdering all thofe 
whofe hands they did not find hardened by labour. 

The fhort biographic fketches form not the leaft valuable 
part of this inftructive work : as an example of which we give 
the following brief account of John Barbour, an author who 
deferves to be better known : 


« In 1330 was born at Aberdeen, John Barbour, an eminent di- 
vine and poet. He loved learning fo fincerely that, even after he 
had been made archdeacon of Aberdeen by king David II. he ob- 
tained a licence from Edward III. to ittudy at Oxford. Barbour 
wrote the life and exploits of Robert Bruce, in good rhyme; and ina 
ftyle more like our modern Englith than the language of Chaucer. 
We know not when, nor how, this ingenious prieft left the world ; the 
following extracts from his works, will give fome idea of his poetic ta- 
lents and ftyle. 

« This was in midft of month of May, 
When birdis fing on ilka fpray, 

Melland * their notes, with feemly foun, 
For foftnefs of the fweet feafoun. 


And leavis of the branchis fpreeds, 

And bloomis bright, befide them, breeds, 
And fieldis ftrawed are with flow’rs 

Well favoring of feir + colours.’ 


Mr. Andrews feems generally happy in his poetical tranifla- 
tions. Theoriginals, indeed, are feldom recommended either 
by their elegance or their fancy, but are amufing as pictures of 
thetimes. Asa farther fpecimen of Mr. A.’s poetical talents, 
we copy his tranflation of part of the death fong of that intre- 
pid Dane, Regner Lodbrog, A. D. 866: 

« With glittering {words we urg’d the fray— 
Ah! who can fhun the deftin’d aay ! 
Could I have guefs’d, (when heaps of flain, 
Huri’d by my fury, ting’d the main,) 
"That { fhould e’er be doomed to die 
The fport of Ella’s cruelty ? 
With glittering fwords we urg’d the fray— 
In Odin’s hall with rich array 
A feaft and lufty drink I fee 
In foe-men’s fkulls prepared for me! 
fs he a man, who fhrinks from death? 
Triumph fhal] crown my parting breath. 
With glittering fwords we ure’d the fray-—~ 
But ah! the vipers feize their prey— 
Tis now their fangs corrode my heart— 
My children !— could rhey know my {mart! 





* Mingling, + Their, — 
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{ fee their cheeks with fury glow, 
‘They’il fate their vengeauce on my foe. 


With the dead—I pant to be — 
See! the fifters beckon me! 
Odin fends—I hail the call! 
And thirft to view his lofty hall. 
There midit heroes, glorious throng! 
Flowing goblets I fhall quaff. 
Death arrefts th’ exulting fong. 
I] die—and as I die,—I laugh. * I. P. A.’ 


Other tranflations unite humour with fpirit : for example, — 
the fcholar’s foothing panegyric on Pandolphus, the Pope’s le- 


gate, in the time of king John: 
«Te totum duicor perfundit, & inde vocaris 
Pandulphus. Quid Paw nifitotuin? Dal, nifi dulcor? 
Phus, nifi fafus ? Id eft, totus dulcedine fufus.’ 

«This cannot be turned into Englifh; but one may imitate it with 

nearly equal abfurdity, thus : 
« Pan the divine, firft in thy name we trace, 
The Dolphin next difplays each {caly grace. 
Pandulphus thus prefeats (my verfe rely on) 
The thepherd’s God, and that which fav’d Arion.’ 
‘ On aGReEEDY ABBOT. 
© Tollit ovem fauce lupi, perfaepe moloflus 
Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem ; 
Tu quoque, Sceva, tuos predone tueris ab omni 
Unus predo tamen perdis ubique tuos. 
« Imitated. 
As fome bafe whelp, a lamb may help 
To {cape from Ifgrim’s jaw 
How {mall the boon!—the lamb full foon 
Gluts it’s preferver’s maw. 
Thus to thy monks thy felfith care is fhown 
Protected trom all wrongs—Except thy own.’ 

Alfo the following verfes of the Anacreon of England, 
Walter Mapes, thejovial chaplain to Henry II. in which he 
defends the married clergy againft Pope Innocent, hinting at 
the youthful irregularities of that haughty Pontiff : 

‘ Prifciani regulus penitus caflatur, 

Sacerdos per hic et hxc olim declinatur ; 

Sed per hic folum modo nunc articulatur, 
Cum per noftrum prxfulem hec amoveatur. 
Non eit Innocentius, im6 nocens vere, 

Qui quod facto docuit, ftudet abolere ; 

Et quod olim juvenis voluit habere 

Modo, vetus pontifex, ftudet abolere. 


_— 





— 
—_- 


* See more of this Death Song, in our accountof Dr. Downman’s 
tranflation, Rey. vol. ixvi. p. 442. 
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Nonne de militibus, milites procedunt ? 
Et reges aregibus, qui fibi fuccedunt ? 
Per locum 4a fimili omnes jura ledunt 
Clericos qui gignere, crimen effe credunt. 


« Imitated, 

¢ Prifcian’s head to break ’tis faid 
It is your intention, 

Hic and hac he bids us take 
To the prieft’s declenfion. 

One of thefe you harthly feize, 
And rob us of our treafure, 

Hic alone, for bac muft moan, 
Tis our pontiff’s pleafure. 


Inconfiftent Innocent! 
Ill that name thou claimeft, 
Who when young, did’ft joy amone 
What grown old thou blametft. 
Shame await thy griefly pate! 
And thy heart fo rotten ! 
Wanton toys and youthful joys 
Hatt thou quite forgotten? 


Sons of war, all fimilar 
From foldiers, fee, defcending, 
From each king, fee princes fpring, 
Races elfe were ending. 
Mourn we then for holy men, 
Woeful their difgrace is, 
They alone—muft furnifh none 
To fupply their places. I. P. A.” 


The fingular compliment of Giraldus Cambrenfis to 


Henry II. is lengtheged and weakened in the Englifh tranf- 
lation : 


€ Glorior hoc uno, quod nunquam vidimus unum, 
Nec potuiffe magis, nec nocuiffe minus.’ 
‘ Imitated. 
‘My boaft I make of this alone ; 
We never yet have fairly known, 
So little harm atchiev’d by one, 
Who might with eafe fo much have done. I. P. A.’ 


The ingenious line of the fame author on the death of Henry, 
and the immediate fucceffion of Coeur de Lion, alfo employs 
two lines in Englifh: : 

‘ Mira cano, fol occubuit, nox nulla fecuta.’ 


© Tmitated. 
Vainly the finking fun alarm’d our fears; 


We've loft his orb, and yet no nightappears. I. P. A.’ 


We fhould greatly exceed our prefcribed limits, were we to 
indulge our inclination in tran{fcribing from this agreeable 
work, 
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work, in which there are few pages that have not fomewhat 
amufingin them. In perufing the whole with equal care and 
pleafure, we have remarked fome inaccuracies and impro- 
prieties, but thefe are neither important nor numerous. Ia 
page 66, fpeaking of the vifit of William the baftard to his 
kinfman Edward, the author fays, ¢ the king’s gratitude en- 
{ured hima kind reception.” We are not told what favour ca 
the part of William merited this gratitude. In page 85, we 
have a repetition concerning the Wapontack of what had been 
jut faid in p. 83. In p. 171, Lewis of ‘France addrefles the 
Pope to avenge thedeath of Becket: but the event itfelfof the 
death of that turbulent prieft is recorded only in the following 
page, 172. 

Mr. Andrews’s ftyle is, in general, well adapted to his fub- 
jet; perfpicuous though concife, and at once elegant and ner- 
vous. We meet fometimes, indeed, with the grammatical in- 
accuracy of ufing a neuter verb in the paflive voice :—thus, 
p. 238, © are long fince perifhed.’ 

To one part of our readers, the fhort and detached extradls 
which we have given may be more agreeable, as they afford more 
novelty and amufement than any fingle paflage of confiderable 
length: —but, to thofe who wifh to judge for themfelves of 
the merit of this performance, it muft be defirable to fee a 
larger fpecimen of it than any that we have above exhibited. 


It thal] be taken from the early years of the reign of Edward IfI. 


‘ The new reign, glorious as it afterwards became, commenced 


with no good omen, Although a regency was named, the quecn 
and her Mortimer were the fole governors. <A docile parliament 
was convened ; it reverfed Lancafter’s attainder, gave to the turbu- 
lent and fanguinary Londoners not only an indemnity but a new 
charter ; and put it into the power of Ifabella to feize the vait ef- 
tates of the Spenfer’s and beitow them on her minion. 

‘ The Sccts now broke the truce and invaded England under lord 
James Douglas and Randolph earl of Moray; and Edward, though 
yeta child, marched againit them with a iuperior army. He had 
however the mortification to be only a witnels to their ravages, with- 
out being able to ftop them; nay, he had nearly been furprized in the 
middle of his army by a defperately brave troop headed by Douglas ; 
and a gallant prieft with many royal domeftics facriticed their lives to 
preferve that of their prince. 

‘Not long after this (in 1328) a peace was made at Northampton, 
by which Edward gave up all pretenfions to the fupremacy of Scot- 
land on confideration of 30,000 marks paid by Robert Bruce; whofe 
infant fon David was affianced to Joan (an infant alfo) the filler of 
Edward. This unfatisfactory treaty, as well as the unfuccefsful 
expedition which preceded it, tomented that averfion which the queen 
and Mortimer had kindled by their increafed rapacity. A confede- 
facy among the baroas, headed by the caris of Kent, Nortoik, and 

Lancatier 
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Lancafter in 1329, had nearly effected a change of government, bug 
a want of fteadinef- in the leaders rendered the plan abortive. 

«Inthe fame year, Edward was obliged to do homage to Philip 
the new king of France, forhis French dominions. This was a harth 
tafk, as he had, even then, formed againft that potent monarchy 
plans which he afterwards faw crowned with fuccefs. 

¢ The meafure of Mortimer’s guilt was now filled up, by his be~ 
traying the weak but well-meaning earl of Kent into an aé& of re- 
bellion. Heing perfuaded by traitors that his brother Edward II, 
was ftill alive, the good earl caufed a letter to be conveyed to his fup- 
pofed prifon, exprefling a defire of reftoring him tothe throne. This 
letter gave pretext for the trial and execution of the credulous Kent ; 
but the triumph of I{abella and her paramour was fhort-lived. The 
eyes of the young king and of his fubjeéts were opened. The guilty 
pair were furprized at Nottingham caftle; Mortimer was tried, con- 
demned and hanged at Tyburn; and Ifabella, after having been 
ftripped of almoft all her ill-gotten wealth, was confined to her pa- 
lace at Rifings in Surrey. There her fon continued to vifit her at 
times during her life, which lafted 28 years longer. 

‘ Sheard now, though but eighteen years of age, affumed, to the 
joy of his people, the reins of government. He began by well- 
mealured feverity to reftore to the laws that wholefome weight which 
a feries of civil broils had almoit annihilated. His queen Philippa 
bleffed him with a fon, who was doomed under the title of the Black 
Prince to runa brilliant though a fhort courfe of glory. But legif- 
lative cares and domeftic enjoyments were not yet to be the lot of 
Edward. Scotland afforded too fair a field for his ambition. The 
treaty of Northampton had net been complied with; for the Scots 
had not reftored tothe Englifh barons their eftates. Difgufted at 
this, Athole, Angus, Beaumont, Wake, Warren and others, raifed 
a fmall force and with Edward (the fon of the late king Baliol) at 
their head, they Janded in Fife, as the Englifh king did not choofe 
to let hottilities be traced to his own borders. The great Randolph 
of Moray was dead, and the earl of Marr (a man unfkilled in war) 
had been made regent in his room. Rufhing inconfiderately to 
battle, he was flain and his numerous army utterly routed by this 
handful of adventurers; who had likewife defeated and burnt the 
Scots fleet, commanded by John Crabbe, a brave Fleming. 

‘ Scotland now fubmitted to Baliol, who foon after owned the fu- 
premacy of the king of England, promifed to reftore Berwick, to 
ferve Edward in his wars, and to marry the princefs Joan, if the 
could be regained from the power of David Bruce. The face of af- 
fairs however foon changed ; the {pirit of independence flamed out 
again in the North; and Baliol, furprized and defeated by his new 
fubjects, efcaped with difficulty to England.’ 


‘ GENERAL CHRONOLOGY 





A.D. 1328, 1329. 


‘ The young emperor Andronicus difperfes the troops of his weak 
randfather, and enters Conftantinople without bloodfhed. He re 
eftablifhes the old patriarch and depofes his grandfather, but treats 
him with refpe&t and affection. Cantacuzenus (the hiftorian) and Apo- 


Gaucus, are his minifters, Andronicus marches againft Orchanes, bes 
aus 
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fails to relieve Nice, his army being feized with a panic. He fuc- 
ceeds better in the Archipelago, where he takes the ifle of Chios from 
Martin Zacharia, a Genoefe. 

‘ Orchanes takes the rich and ftrong city of Nice, confoling the 
widows, and particularly thofe who chance to be pregnant; by wed- 
ding them to the officers of his army. 

« Caituccio Caftracani (an adventurer who had made himfelf maf- 
ter of Lucca) dies. Machiavel thinks his life worth recording by 
hisowr pen. He had led the emperor Lewis to his coronation. 

‘Lewis of Bavaria is crowned at Rome emperor of Germany. He 
proceeds to degrade his capital foe, John XXII. whom he ftyled by 
his original name, ‘* Jacques de Cahors,’ and condemns, together 
with the king of Naples, to be burnt alive. John, on his fide, ex- 
communicates all who affifted at thefe adls, excepting the poet Pe- 
trarch. In 1329, Rome returns to the obedience of Pope John, who 
degrades the anti-pope Nicholas, fet up againft him by the emperor 
of Germany. 

¢ Alphonfo of Caftile, after vaft preparations to drive the Moors 
from Spain, agrees to a peace and returns home; allured it is fup- 
pofed by his attachment to Eleanora di Gufman, a fair and noble 
widow. 

‘ A peace, of {mall duration, is made in 1328 between England and 
Scotland. Inthe next year, Robert Bruce, the reftorer of the Scot- 
tih monarchy, dies aged 55. He intreats his companion in arms, 
Douglas, to carry his heart to the fepulchre of Jerufalem. Edward 
of England gives Douglas a paffport. 

‘ Charles 1V. of France dies, with the charafter of having meant 
well, but reigned as ill as the worft of his predeceffors. In 1328; 
his coufin Philip de Valois fucceeds him. He is ftyled * The Fortu- 
nate’ not from the tenor of his reign, which was far otherwife, but 
from good luck in gaining the crown, by the death of three coufins, 

‘ In Portugal, the refpect to chivalry is carried fo far, that a {quire 
is publicly executed for having given the lie to a knight. 

‘ The younger Andronicus (after having defeated a party of 
Turks who had invaded Thrace) falls ill and is thought near death, 
but recovers. Meanwhile the old emperor becomes a monk, fome 
fay unwillingly. He dies in 1332, and his favourite minifter, Meto- 
chites, furvives him only a few weeks, A truce is made between 
Andronicus and Orchanes. The emperor has fome fuceefs againft 
Alexander of Bulgaria The Turks invade and ravage ‘Thrace, 

‘ Pope John XXII. refolutely perfifts in his excommunication of the 
German Lewis, although that Prince offers every poffible {ubmiffion 
to the fee of Rome. 

* Frederic of Auitria (the co-emperor of Germany) dies. John of 
Bohemia fometimes takes part with the emperor Lewis, fometimes 
with the Pope. Victory goes with him. 

‘ Gunpowder is fuppofed to have been difcovered by Schwartz a 

monk of Cologne, or by one Anklitzen of Friburgh. 
_ * The province of Alava in Bifcay, hitherto independent, unites 
ifelf to Caftile, Alphonfo XI. receives the komage of the people in 
a plain, beneath a {preading oak. 

Rev. Auc, 1794. Dd * David 
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* David IJ. of Scotland and his wife Joan of England are crowned 
at Scone. Twynham (an outlaw driven from Glafgow) flies to Eng. 
land in 1331, and tempts Edward Baliol to difturb the government of 


Scotland. 
* Randolph, regent of Scotland, having delayed to reftore the 


lands of feveral Englifh barons, they under Baliol invade Fife with 
fuccefs; Randolph dying while on his way to oppofe them. At the 
battle of Duplin in 1232, Marr, the new regent, with the earls of 
Moray, Menteith, Carrick, and many noblemen, belfides great num- 
bers of foldiers, are flain by Baliol’s army. 

© The Scots difperfe, and Edward Baliol, in his turn, is crowned 
at Scone. Soon after the Engtith lofe Perth, by furprize, and while 
Baliol promifes homage to England, Moray of Bothwell, the new re- 
gent, applies to Edward to aflift the young David IJ. 

‘ Baliol is furprized, and defeated at Annan, by Randolph, Doug- 
las, and Simon Frafer. His brother Henry is flain. Baliol flies to 


England, 
‘ Sir Anthony de Lucy invades Scotland and makes Sir W. Doug- 


las (the knight of Lyddefdale and the moft celebrated warrior in Eu- 


rope for fudden incurfions) his prifoner. 
‘Philip of France (after having defeated the Flemings at Mont- 


Caffe], and executed numbers of them as rebels) propofes to go to 
the Holy Land. The pope hefitates to allow him a tax on the 
clergy. The count d’Artois (brother-in-law to Philip, a lord of 
fingular bravery and enterprize) producing in a caufe of importance 
parchments fuppofed to be forged, is exiled; and a lady of Bethune 
(his accomplice) is burnt asa witch. D’Artois retreats to England 


and excites Edward againit Philip of France.’ 

Thefe extracts, we doubt not, will have a tendency to juftify 
our favourable opinion of this volume. We fincerely with 
Mr. Andrews health and perfeverance to finifh his great un- 
dertaking, and to deduce the whole feries of Englifh hiftory, 
in connection with the chronology of Europe, to the prefent 
time. Hewill then have done for his country what Henault did 
for France, and Pfeffel for Germany. He will indeed have done 
more ; fince thefe refpectable writers, as well as thofe * who, 
after their example, have given chronological abridgements ot 
the hiftory of Spain, Ruffia, Scandinavia, &c, have confined 
themfelves to the affairs of thofe countries to which their per- 
formances immediately relate, without looking into the collateral 
and often clofely connected tranfations which happened, at the 
fame time, in other parts of Europe. Our author expartiates in a 
wider field ; and, when his plan is completed, he will have 
fupplied a defideratum in Englifh literature, by giving us, 
within a reafonable compafs, and connected with the events of 
neighbouring (tates, the hiftory of Great Britain, fele&ted with 
judgment, abridged with accuracy, enriched with erudition, 
and-occafionally embellifhed with wit. 


* Lacombe, L’Evecque, &c, 
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Akt. If. Dr. Smith’s Sketch of a Tour on the Continent. 
[ Article concluded from p.248.] 


R° ME is the fubjeét of the conclufion of the firft and the be- 
ginning of the fecond of thefe volumes. Its churches, ftatues, 
fculptures, and carnival, afford fome amufing but not novel 
defcription. Its literati and mufeums make no great figure. 
Father Jaquier, the Roman editor of Newton, is the mott in- 
terefting perfonage here prefented to us. Our travellers con- 
cluded their firft vifie to this metropolis about the end of Fe- 
bruary, and proceeded to Naples. Terracina treated them with 


a new {cene of vegetation. 

‘ Near the inn at Terracina grew Theligonum Cynocrambe, Dog’s 
Mercury ; this was the firft time of our meeting with it. The rocks 
about this place are covered with Indian figs like thofe of Monaco, 
and alfo with the noble Acanthus, Artemifia arborefcens (Tree Worm- 
wood), A/phodelus ramofus (Branched Atphodel), the latter now in 
flower, Piftacia Lentifcus (Maftic tree), and feveral other natives of 
the fouth of Europe. The Abbé Correa has found here Serapias 
Lingua (Narrow-leaved Helleborine), and Prefium majus (the great 
Spanifh Hedgenetile); but they did not occur to us. The old 
walls, {o numerous hereabouts, produce Targicnia, and a profufien ‘of 
moffes.’ 

Naples, with its difgufting Lazzaroni, and its proud and igs 
norant nobility, feems to have given our writer not many 
plealing fenfations. It poflefles a few naturalifts, as the Abbé 
Don Nicola Pacifico, a zealous botanift, Dr. Cyrilli, and Don 
Filippo Cavolini, the latter a very accurate inveftigator of corals 
and other marine animals. The noted places of excurfion round 
this city afford matter for defcription; in which, fubjects 
of natural hiftory are occafionally difperfed. The following 
pallage relative to Portici is curious: 

‘ ‘the torrent of lava which ifflued in 1771 is ftill totally barren, 
excepi in Lichen pa/chalis, which covers it moit copioufly, appearing 
like hoar froft. ‘the plants are fmall, not above half an inch high 
at moft. We have not found this [pecies before in our tour. I re- 
collect gathering it in a micaceous foil in Weftmoreland, two or three 
Mches high, with fructification ; and every fpecimen I have fince ex- 
amined lias mica about its root. ‘This Lichen therefore fhould feem 
to be peculiarly attached to a volcanic foil, and to be the firit begin- 
bing of vegetation on lava, for which its fhrubby figure and flender 
roots are admirably fitted. So the flamentous Lichens infinuate their 
roots into crevices in the bark of the oldeft trees, while the broad 
cruitaceous kinds cover young bark, and the {moother forts of ftones 
and rocks. Ferber tells us a Lichen grows on the lava of Vefuvius, 
but without mentioning its form or f{pecies. Being a perennial of very 
flow growth, a long courfe of years elapfes before its crumbling 
branches fall into the cavities of the lava; and decaying there, form 
vegetable mould for the noarifhment of other plants.’ 
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A pretty comparifon of the fpring-flowers of Italy and Eng. 
land occurs in the journey back to Rome, in the month of 
March. The plimts by the road-fide were, 

* Scilla bifolia, generally blue, very rarely white. 

* Anemone appenina, pale purple or white. 

© Galanthus nivalis, Snowdrop. 

© Pulmonaria oficinalis, Lungwort. 

‘ Fumaria bulbofa, Bulbous fumitory. 

* The two firft hold exaétly the fame place in an Italian grove, that 
Hyacinthus non-feriptus, hare-bells, and Anemone nemorofa, wood 
anemone, do with us. They flower at the fame time, and are as 
common, growing among dead leaves of trees. The fnowdrop may 
alfo be paralleled with the daffodil, Narciffus pfeudo-narciffus, more 
rarely found with us in fimilar fituations ; and Pulmonaria {upplies the 
place of our red campion, Lychnis dioica. To the Fumaria we have 
nothing analogous, except Lily of the Valley fhould be thought fo, 
as far as concerns time and fituation.’ 

We fhall pafs over the farther account of the churches of 
Rome and their pi€tures, and even the Vatican and Capitol, 
with all their wonders of art; fince, to confefs the truth, we 
are fomewhat tired with the catalogue manner in which they 
are enumerated, though not without fenfible remarks inter- 
fperfed. ‘The fketch of the Borghefe gardens will probably be 
a greater novelty to our readers, and may perhaps obtain fome 
favour for Italian tafte in this refpect : 

* Its fpacious gardens excel in that peculiar ftyle of magnificence 
appropriated to the gardens about Rome, which recalls fo many in- 
terefting ideas, that one would almoft dread to fee them fubmitted to 
the reforms of enlightened modern tafte. Whatis wanting in {cientific 
difpofition, is made up by the vaft luxuriance and venerable antiquity 
of their woods of bays and ilex, towering cypreffes, grafly walks 
abounding with beautiful wild flowers in the greateft profufion and 
variety, mofly fountains, and all the magic forms of antique beauty, 
all the fairy tales of ancient hiftory, decorating and enlivening the 
whole. Botany gave an additional charm to our frequent rambles in 
thefe gardens.’ 

The ceremonies of the holy week, and other things to be feen 
in and about Rome, take up many more pages of this volume ; 
and the account of this metropolis is concluded with fome ree 
marks on its botanical hiftory. 

The journey from Rome to Loretto was rendered interefting 
chiefly by the plants which occafionally prefented themfelves to 
view. Dr. Smith, for the firft and only time of his life, faw 
that curious fungus, Clathrus cancellatus, and, to the aftonifh- 
ment of the voiturin, leaped into the mud to gather it. 

Loretto and its nick-knacks, of courfe, come in for a fhate 
of defcription; and Dr. S. makes fome remarks pro and con. on 
the effects of fuperftitious praclices in religion, in which we 
think him not altogether confiftent. As a naturalift, we rely 
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on his opinion that the jewels and rarities of the holy houfe are 
genuine,—and not counterfeit, as fome heretical writers have 


reprefented. | 

Bologna adds confiderably to the catalogue of churches, 
palaces, and pictures. Its botany occupies but half a page. The 
expedition hence to Venice by water is defcribed in a lively and 
entertaining manner. We pafs over the curiofities of Venice, 
the defcription of a nun taking the veil, and of the Doge mar- 
rying the fea, not as being unentertaining, but as occurring in 
many other works. An account of the articles in the druggifts’ 
fhops in Venice will intereft a medical reader, but it will be 


enough for us to point it out to him. 

The journey back from Venice conduded our travellers firft 
through Padua, the univerfity of which, in courfe, was an ob- 
je& of attention. Dr.S. found the botanic garden here one 
of the beft in Italy. M. Arduino, the profeflor of agriculture, 
has made many experiments relative to economical objects : 

¢ He fhewed us thread made of the bark of Palma Chrifti, Ricinus 
communis, and very good thread, with ftrong cloth, from the fame 
part of A/clepias fruticofa, with another kind of cloth made of the down 
of its feeds, carded and fpun, which his fons ufed to wear for cloth- 
ing, and which he affured us was very ftrong. It looks and feels like 
tolerably fine woollen cloth. I obferved, with furprife, that it was 
moth-eaten, which Mr. Arduino attribured to its being dreffed 
with oil. This 4/clepias grows without any trouble in Italy, though 
a Cape plant, and produces abundance of feed. He alfo thewed us 
good fugar and treacle procured from Ho/cus Cafer, defcribed and 
figured by himfelf, among other {pecies, in a differtation on that 
genus. Surely the large Ho/ci would be worth cultivating in Europe 
for fugar. They are annuals of quick growth, and very large bulk, 
abounding with faccharine juice as much as the fugar-cane, at leaft 
in Italy.’ 

We haften through Mantua, Parma, and Milan, to Pavia; 
where we are entertained with fome interefting accounts of 
the learned men of that celebrated univerfity. Ihe late Pro- 
feffor Scopoli is firft noticed: 

‘ We found him a man verging towards the decline of life, of a 
plain but animated countenance, not at all refembling his portrait in 
the Flora Carniolica, and entirely devoid of the ftupid gravity fo re- 
markable in that print. He received us very kindly; talked much 
of his own works, particularly of one in German, on Mining, the 
manuicript of which was then before him. He is the editor of an 
Italian tranflation of Macquer’s Dictionary of Chemiftry, wi:h many 
notes. 

‘ Breakfafting with this profeffor next morning, I took an oppor- 
tunity of offering him any affiftance the Lianzan Herbarium cou'd 
afford, by which he firft underftood it was in my poffeflion, having 
but flightly read over our French introductory letters. He was quite 
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overjoyed ; gave me a moft cordial embrace, and from that moment 
we fcarcely feparated during my abode at Pavia. He prefented me 
with his Entomologia Carniolica, with its rare unpublithed plates, 
his Fundamenta Botanica, and Elementi di Chimica. Having had 
his whole collection of the infects of Carniola engraved as tar as 
No. 816, Apis terrefiris, the reit of the foecimeus were found fo much 
damaged that he gave up the work, Wie faw their remains, entirely 
crumbled to duft. It 1s pity the figures, as far as they go, were not 
publifhed ; they would be very ufeful, his work being one of the few 
claflical ones on Entomology. What is become of the plates | know 
not. 

£ The botanic garden of Pavia is large, and as well forniftied as 
moft out of England. In one part the plants are arranged according 
to the Linnzan fyftem; in another after their natural clailes. ‘Vhe 
profeffor’s houfe is pleafantly fituated in the middle. ilere Haller’s 
herbarium is preferved : the plants fixed upon coarfe {rong paper, 
put up in large books, and muci: eaten by infects. We looned over 
the Orchidee with care, but got little information. ‘There are great 
numbers of fpecimens of each fpecies fent him by different people, 
with names and fynonyms, fome right and fome wrong, as ufual; but 
fcarcely ever corrected by himfelf.’ 

« One morning at feven o’clock, we attended a botaaical Icfure of 
Profeffor Scopoli’ s, in a room at the garden. Jt was in Italian, 
chiefly on graffes, their nature, arrangement, and ufes. He ob- 
ferved that there are really no limits between Bromus and Fejluca; but 
that, neverthelefs, Linnaus’s arrangement of the genera and {pecies 
in general, was the beit, as well as the firft ever feen. [1c {poke of 
corn, beer, &c. in a very general way; for the Je&ures in this univer- 
fity are unufually fhort, feldom much exceeding half an hour, 

‘ We were no lefs happy in the acquaintance of Profefior Scarpa, 
the celebrated teacher of anatomy. With him we furveved the Col- 
lege, and its collection of anatomical preparations, all of which had 
been made within three years, and do the Profeffor great honour. 
The moft ftriking things appeared to me, firit, An uterus, about a 
fortnight after impregnation, whofe infide is extremely villous, and 
which fhews the manner in which the ovum attacies itfelf to that part; 
thefe villi, Mr. Scarpa thinks, become the membrana decidua of Dr. 
Hunter. Second, A teiticle very finely inje&ed with mercury, and 
fo difpofed that the internal as well as external tubuli are vifible, with 
the epididymis and vas deferens, more diflinét than in any | have 
feen, and yet very nearly in their proper fituattcns. Here 1s allo a 
mott curious colle¢tion of comparative anatomy, made by the profef. 
for of that branch, a pupil of Mr. Scarpa. ‘Ihe nervous fyttem of 
the black flug Limax ater, the organs of generation of the Cryllus, 
with fevera! other pieces, are extremely maflerly and inttru@ive.’?-— 

‘ Profeffor Scopoli introduced us to the celebrated Father Gre- 
gorio Fontana, Profeflor of Mathematics, brother to the Abbé Fon- 
tana of Florence. This gentleman rarely quits his chamber on ac- 
count of nervous diforders; but his converfation is all cheerfulne/s 
and intelligence ; nor does his knowledge of mathematics, however 
profound, ‘fo entirely abforb his migd, as to prevent his being er 
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fively converfant with other branches of natural knowledge, and lite- 
rature in general.’ 
¢ We anxioufly wifhed to hear a lecture from the famous profeffor 
of natural hiftory, the Abbé Spallanzani, not choofing to be pre- 
fented to him; and it fortunately fell out that our curiofity was grati- 
fied. His countenance is auftere and proud, in form inclining to the 
African. His delivery fo extremely deliberate, drawling, and mono- 
tonous, it could fcarcely be heard with a grave face; but the com- 
ofition of his lecture fo admirable, as to make ys forget all the reft. 
The fubjeét was the different lengths of time which different butter- 
flies remain in the chryfalis, and how far their exit may be haftened 
by heat; with Reaumur’s experiment of putting the infects in that 
ftate under a hen, and fo producing the firft butterflies perhaps, as 
the profeffor faid, that ever were hatched by a bird. He concluded 
with fome conjectures upon the poffibility of laying large animals, as 
men, in a trance for any length of time; an idea of Mr. Hunter’s, 
which Spalianzani dreffed out with all the graces of imagination; and 
although the greater part of his lecture may be found in the plain 
unadorned pages of Reaumur, vet he made the whole fo much his 
own by his decorations and mafterly arrangement, it would be invi- 
dious to deny him his due praife. 

‘ The profeffors live here in a very handfome ftyle, on ample fa- 
laries, and thofe falaries not finecures, nor the reward of political in- 
trigue. We could gladly have made a long refidence in this feat of 
real fcience, and left it with much regret. Our laft vifit was to Pro- 
feflor Scopoli, who enriched me with feveral plants, gathered by him- 
felf the preceding year in the Tyrol, freely offering any botanical 
communications in his power. With what pleafure did this good man 
anticipate my promifed communication of American and other feeds 
not known in Italy, as he took his evening walk in the garden, and 
his pupils crowded zround to kifs his hands; but unhappily I had 
never an opportunity of gratifying him or myfelf in this way.’ 

We could with pleafure copy more paflages of a fimilar 
kind, introduced in the defcriptions of other places vifited by 
this candid and intelligent traveller: but we wifh to clofe our 
guotations with his vifit to Mount Cenis, which cannot fail of 
giving fenfations of fympathetic delight to the lover of nature: 


‘ All along a great part of the way I had obferved various alpine 
fpecies of Anemone and Pedicularis, moftly in feed, with a novelty of 
appearance in the herbage highly encouraging, and a luxuriance at 
which (having no idca of alpine paftures) 1 was furprifed. I lament- 
ed only the advanced ilate of thefe plants, and feared we were too late 
for the feafon; but when I found the piain of Mount Cenis all 
flowery with the rareft alpine produGions, fuch as we delight to fee 
even dragging on a miferable exiitence in our gardens, and the 
greatelt part of which, difdainful of our care and favour, fcorn to 
breathe any other air than that of their native rocks, none but an ad- 
mirer of nature can enter into my feelings. Even the moft common 
grafs here was Phleum alpinum, and the heathy plain glowed with 
Rhododendrum ferrugineum and Arnica montana. Well might Clufius 
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fo beautifully fay—** Nox carent altiffimi montes praruptique Scopuli fuis 
etiam delictis,”? —— 

‘ We all fallied forth on foot about five in the morning to afcend 
little Mount Cenis, one of the moft confiderable hills that front the 
hofpital on the other fide of the lake. Purfuing a winding path through 
the thickets, we came toa few cottages, in furely one of the moft retired 
habitable {pots in Europe, and which probably are feldom four months 
in the year uncovered with fnow. Yet at this feafon who would not have 
envied their fituation? No lowland fcenes can give an idea of the rich 
entangled foliage, the truly enamelled turf of the Alps. Here we 
were charmed with the purple glow of Scutellaria alpina; there the 

rafs was ftudded with the vivid blue of innumerable Gentians, mixed 
with glowing Crowfoots, and the lefs oftentatious Aftrantia major and 
Saxifraga rotundifolig, whofe bloffoms require a microfcope to difcover 
all their beauties; while the alpine rofe, Ro/a alpina, bloomed on the 
bufhes, and, as a choice gratification for the more curious botanift, 
under its fhadow by the pebbly margin of the lake, Carex filiformis 
prefented itfelf. The riches of nature, both as to colour and form, 
which expand fo luxuriantly in tropical climates, feem here not di- 
minifhed but condenfed. ‘The farther we aicended, the more every 
production leflened. By the fandy bed of a torrent, which runs from 
the glaciers above, the very elegant Saxifraga cefia feemed to emulate 
the gliftening of the hoar froft about it.’ | 

The preceding paflages are only a fmall part of the defcrip- 
tion of this treafure of botanical riches. 

The third volume, in which the above extraé is contained, 
and which leads us through Savoy, Geneva, and Switzerland, 
back to Paris, is in our opinion the moft interefting of the 
three, though the fhorteft. In faét, it is compofed of materials 
more important and novel than catalogues of piQures and 
ftatues ;—of fcenes of fublime nature, and human charadiers 
and ations. We beg leave to point out to particular attention 
the traveller’s remarks on the caufes leading to the French re- 
volution, and its original and fubfequent principles. ‘They are 
conceived with a Jiberality of fentiment, and are illuftrated by 
a degree of local knowlege, which make them interefting 
even after the copious information that we have had from other 
fources. If they can poffibly give offence to any, it can only 
be to thofe whom the violence of the times has made incapable 
of bearing the moft moderate expreffion of what ufed to be 
called the fpirit of Englifh freedom. 

An Appendix, confitting of a catalogue raifonée of fome of the 
principal guides and sours through the countries which Dr. 
Smith vifited, though acknowleged to be incomplete, will be 


found ufeful both to travellers and to readers. Ai 
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Art. III. Pra&ical Obfervations on the Operation for the Stone. By 
James Earle, Efg. Surgeon Extraordinary to his Majefty’s Houfe- 
hold, &c. 8vo. pp.gg. 4s. Boards. Johnion. 1793. 

n the preface to this work, we are informed that it was 
J written wholly in confequence of a paflage in the late Dr. 
Auftin’s Treatife on Human Calculi, which had a tendency to 
create, in the minds of perfons labouring under the ftone, too 
great an apprehenfion of that operation which offered them the 
only means of cure. Mr. E.’s obfervations were drawn up 
during the life of that ingenious phyfician, and were fhewn to 
him in manufcript, and met with his approbation.. He had 
even promifed to alter the objectionable paflage, fhould his 
treatife be reprinted. It was indeed an unguarded one. ‘* In 
the prefent ftate of medicine, thofe who fuffer this fpecies of 
diforder muft either bear it for life, or fubmit to an operation 
which few furgeons ever acquire the art of performing dex- 
teroufly, and which, performed even by the moft fkillful, is by 
far the moft dangerous of any that is practifed in furgery.”* 
Mr. E. juftly thought that this was an imputation on the ope- 
sation and on the {kill of operators, which the prefent im- 
proved ftate of furgery would not at all juftify. He by no 
means, however, fuffered this difference of opinion to impair 
his friendfhip and efteem for the author ; as he has proved by 
a pleafing tribute to his memory in this preface, conlifting of 
{hort memoirs of his life. Of thefe, as matter extraneous ta 
the main object of the work, we fhall only fay that they afford 
an extraordinary inftance of great vigour of mind and per- 
fevering induftry, in raifing a man to early eminence even. in a 
profeffion in which merit does not enjoy fuch advantages of pub- 
lic difplay as in fome others. Dr. Auftin had only reached the 
age of thirty-eight, when he died in the full career of profef- 
fional diftinétion. 

Mr. Earle begins with confidering the tendency of the 
particles in the animal fluids, under certain circumftances, to 
form concretions, and particularly in the urinary bladder. The 
fymptoms denoting the exiftence of this complaint are next 
marked; after which, the writer declares his intention of mi- 
nutely going through every part of the operation of lithotomy. 
As directions in this operation mult, in great part, be a repe- 
tition of the rules which fyftems of furgery have already taught, 
we fhall only mark what appears to us more peculiar to this 
writer ; recommending the peruial of the whole treatife to thofe. 
who mean to become operators. 

Under the head of imtroduction of the ftaff, the following 
ufeful caution is given and iliuftrated: 

‘ If the inftrument be preffed on, it is very liable, particularly ip a 
voung fubject, to make its way through the membranous part of the 
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urethra, which is the thinneft and weakeft part of the canal; and thus 
a falfe route may be eftablifhed—a circumftance very injurious in 
itfelf, and likely to lead to the moft dangerous confequences in cafe 
of a fubfequent operation for the ftone, as the ftaff would mott pro 
bably enter the new made paflage, and the gorget neceflarily fo! laa 
ing the direction of the ftaff would not be conducted into the bladder, 
This circumftance, I fear, has too often happened, and led to a fatal 
error. I once fearched a boy, on whom the flaff pafled with the 
greateft eafe, and found a ftone in the biadder; it was determined for 
him to undergo the operation of lithotomy, and the day was fixed 
when I was to perform it; in the mean time he was fearched by 
another perfon, who, as the boy faid, had given him great pain, aud 
fome blood had followed when the inftrument was taken out. On in- 
troducing the ftaff in order to perform the operation, it paffed with 
tolerable eafe, but when it was far enough to have reached into the 
bladder, I was furprifed at not feeling the ftone bare, as befcre, and 
the end of the flaff did not feem to move freely, or be at liberty as 
if in an open cavity. On examining per anum, | immediately dif. 
covered that the point of the it.ff had made its way through the 
membranous part of the urethra, and lay between the bladder and the 
rectum, and | was well convinced that it had followed a falfe route, 
which had been made by the fecond fearching. I immediately with- 
drew the point of the inftrument from the wrong pafflage, raifed it 
and paffed it into the bladder, where | directly found the fione, 
finifhed the operation, and the boy did extremely well, withcut a 
bad fymptom. It is very pofiible that this accident might have been 
overlooked, and the wrong pofition of the ftaff not attended to, par- 
ticularly as the weight of the flone made it palpabiy to be felt by the 
ftaff, though the coats cf the bladder intervened, fo that the want of 
naked contact was almoit the only circumflance which pointed out the 
error, which, without a timely difcovery, muft have probably led to 
the great detriment, if not deftrution, of the patient; and 1 with 
I could fay that this has been the only inftance in which I have 
found a falfe route made by the awkward introduction of a found or 
catheter.’ 


The important matter of a proper ufe of the forceps, in ex- 
traGiing the ftone, gives occafion to fome ufeful remarks : 


* Very early in life I made an obfervation which has fince been of 
infinite fervice to me. I remarked that in all thofe who died of the 
operation, the ftone had been found and feized with difficulty; I ob- 
ferved, that when the operator could not readily find the flone, it 
was the ufual practice to fearch after it, by chopping about in dif- 
ferent parts of the bladder, opening and fhatting the forceps with 
violence and force; whence I concluded, that though the blades of 
the forceps are made not to thut clofe, yet that the bladder was pro- 
bably bruifed and injared by fuch rade manceuvres*. It is better to 
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*< Inftrument makers fometiones make the teeth of the forceps too 
fharp and too near the outward edge of the blade, which is a dangerous 
fault. The teeth fhould be kept confiderably within, fo that the outward 
edge of the forceps fhou!d prefent a perfectly {mooth line of contact.’ 3 
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fearch firft with the forceps fhut, making them a¢t merely as a probe 
or fearcher. If the ftone cannot be found, they may be gently ex- 

anded and made to perform part of a circle, by which means the 
bladder will be ftretched, and the ftone will often fall into the lower 
part of the bladder, and may be then felt and laid hold of. 

« If by neither of thofe methods it is re: idily found, as fometimes 
happens, itis better not to perfift in fearching after it with the for- 
ceps, but to withdraw them, and introduce the forefinger of the left 
hand, by which, the gorget being cut of the way, and the bladder 
contracted, the ftone may generally be felt, unlefs in very large and 
fat perfons, where the depth is too great to admit the finger to reach 
intothe bladder. In infants and thin perfons the ftone may not only be 
generally felt by the finger, but the fize and figure may often be de- 
termined, and the pofition of it altered by the finger, fo as to make it 
more favourable for extraction. 

‘ if it cannot be felt by the finger, the forceps muft again be intro- 
duced, and as it is probable that ‘the blades of the forceps have paffed 
in too far, and gone beyond where the ftone lies, which may be either 
ia the lower part or pouch, or toward the os pubis, the finger intro- 
duced into the rectum will fometimes be ferviceable in the former, 
as preffure above the os pubis may affift in the latter; inftances of 
both thefe I remember to have feen. In thefe cafes it may be necef- 
fary to make ule of curved forceps, which, though not often wanted, 
fhould make a part of every lithotomical apparatus.’ 

The fymptoms and mode of treatment, when the operation 


is in danger of an unfavourable iflue, are thus defcribed : 


if the bladder has received material injury from the ill perform- 
ance of the operation, from the fhape and figure of the ftone in its 
pafiage out, or from any other caufe, the pood and hopeful {ymp- 
toms de feribed are, too often, completely reverfed. Soon after the 
patient is in bed his pulie increafes, he feels a degree of reftleffnefs 
and anxiety, and with difficulty is perfuaded to remain quiet in any 
poiture ; if ye fieep be procured by opium, he ftarts and wakes, 
and feels a tenfion and pain in the lower part of the belly or region of 
the bladder, which will not bear even gentle preflure. And no water 
coming through the wound in a few hours after the operation is al- 
ways an alarming circumilance. 

‘ When fuch fymptoms approach, the moft powerful means are 
immediately to be employed; among thefe are to be enumerated oily 
purgatives, anodyne and saiienaiel draughts, emollient aud anodyne 
clyfters, fomentations, and cataplafms applied to the abdomen; but, 
above all, that univerfal relaxation which can only be procured from 
the warm bath, fhould not be neglected. A bathing tub, though not 
always neceflary, fhould be athand and ready after every operation for 
the ftone, which, if required, may be eafily conveyed into the patient’s 
chamber. If it be thought right to immerge him in it, he fhould, 
when taken out, be put between blankets, and a gentle fadorific 
fhould be given; as foon as this takes effect, and produces a moifture 
on the fkin, the patient frequently becomes eafy, and the fever abates. 
By fuch means we are fometimes able to meet and repel the ap- 


proaching mifchief, but, as fire is moft eafily quenched on its firft 


appearance, 
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appearance, our fuccefs greatly depends on the early application of 
them. 

‘ If, in oppofition to our beft endeavours, the inflammation does 
not abate, it is foon communicated from the bladder, where it begins, 
to the furrounding cellular membrane ; the ureters and kidneys ufual- 
ly foon receive the alarm, nephritic pains are excited, and little or no 
water is fecreted; if it extend over the peritonzum and inteftinal 
canal, it produces an antiperiftaltic motion, followed by pains and 
frequent naufea, and the inflammation ftill increafing, a mortification 
often takes place: increafe of fever, continual pains, and {welling of 
the hypogaltric region, are the firit figns of its approach, tenfion of 
the whole belly, attended with hiccough and vomiting, foon fol- 
lows, the pulfe finks, the patient grows weak, and in a hort fpace of 
time the painful fcene is over,’ 


With refpect to the proportion of deaths to recoveries after 
this operation, Mr. E. relates what has happened in his own 
practice. Of the whole number of patients whom he has cut for 
the ftone, and of whom he has an account of forty-feven, feveral 
more having been forgotten, only one has died, and he was loft 
under fome peculiar circumftances. Such a fuccefs, no doubt, 
juftifies him in giving a favourable view of lithotomy, as well 
as in thinking himfelf qualified to lay down u/eful rules for the 





diretion of thofe who undertake to perform it. Ai. 





Art.1V. The Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani; giving an Account of 
his Agency in England, in the Years 1634, 1635, and 1636. 
Tranflated from the Italian Original, and now firft publifhed. 
To which are added, an Introduction and a Supplement, exhibit- 
ing the State of the Englith Catholic Church, and the Condué of 
Parties, before and after that Period, to the prefent Times. By 
the Rev. Jofeph Berington. 8vo. pp. 473. 6s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1793- 

T MPOR.A mutantur, [Anos] mutamur aus illis, is an adage of 

which the prefent times, fo pregnant with mighty changes, 
afford many examples. Among thefe may certainly be reckoned, 
notwithftanding their pretenfions to immutability arifing from 
their fpiritual union with an infallible head, the ecclefiattical 
body of Roman Catholics. The profane light of philofophy, 
fo induftrioufly excluded by their fundamental principle of blind 
fubmiffion to the decrees of the church, has penetrated into 
their cloyfters and temples. Liberal inquiry has fucceeded to 
implicit faith; and a daring fpirit of freedom has burft the 
chains of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny. With the profeflion 
of the general fyftems and forms of his religion, the Roman 

Catholic has learned to combine the generous f{pirit of univerfal 

toleration ; and he no longer thinks it neceflary that the church, 

in order to exercife its fpiritual authority, fhould domineer 
over, or even form an infuperable alliance with, the civil power. 
Hence 
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Hence the Roman Catholic is no longer to be confidered as a 
rfecutor, nor as an enemy to free government. 

Mr. Berington, well known tosthe public as an enlightened 
and candid prieft of the Roman Catholic perfuafion, has al- 
ready contributed largely, by his writings, to the diffufion of 
rational principles and of a liberal fpirit among his brethren in 
England, and at the fame time to obviate the narrow prejudices 
which are ftill cherifhed by many e2gainft them. His leading 
object, in the prefent publication, appears to be to perfuade 
the Englifh Roman Catholics, who are at prefent under the 
jurifdiction of apoftolic vicars appointed by the Pope, to free 
themfelves from the inconvenience of a vicarious government 
by SUPPLICATING the Pope for the reftoration of the ordi- 
nary epifcopal hierarchy. In order to reprefent, in a ftron 
point of light, the evils arifing from an Englifh ecclefiaftical 
government dependent on the Sce of Rome, Mr. Berington 
exhibits a fketch of the hiftory of the troubles and the con- 
tefts of the Englifh Roman Catholics, from the beginning of 
the reign of Q. Elizabeth to the prefent time. The intrigues 
of the Jefuits and other regulars to fupport the authority of the 
Pope over the Englifh Roman Catholics; the efforts which 
were from time to time made to bring about an union between 
the Englifh Church and the See of Rome; the difpofition 
which all the Princes of the Stuart family difcovered toward 
this union ; and many other interefting matters, relative to the 
main fubject of the work ; are laid down in a well digefted de- 
tail of facts; in part originally drawn up by Mr. B. and in 
part borrowed from an Italian work which has hitherto re- 
mained unp&blifhed, the Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani. 

Panzani, according to Mr. B.’s account, was an Italian 
clergyman fent into England by Urban VIII. inthe year 1634, 
the gth of Charles I. for the purpofe of fettling certain differ- 
ences which had long divided the Catholics. The Memoirs,which 
were drawn up by Panzani himéelf, or from materials which 
he fupplied, were written in Italian, and were never publifhed. 
Mr. Dodd, a Romifh prieft, who refided in Worcetterhhire, 
and wrote a church hiftory of England in three volumes folio, 
from 1500 to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics, obtained 
an accurate tranflation of thefe memoirs from an eminent pre- 
late, of fingular candour and fcrupulofity, then refiding in 
Rome: but he publithed only a few extraéts. This MS. having 
come into Mr. Berington’s pofleffion, he here prefents it to 
the public, with fuch introductory and fupplementary matter as 
he judged neceflary to render his work an entire {ketch of the 


hiftory of the Englifh Roman Catholics, from the time 
above mentioned, 


From 
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From the curious and inftruétive particulars of the intriguet 
and cabals of priefts, contained in the introduction, we fhall 
fele&& Mr. B.’s account of Father Parfons; a man, fays he, 
© with the found of whofe nafne are aflociated intrigue, device, 


ftratagem, and all the crooked policy of the Machiavelian 
{chool.’ 

« Father Parfons left Oxford in 1574; entered among the Jefuits 
at Rome in 15753 and in 1580, returned into Iingland with Father 
Campian, being the two firtt Jefuits who vifited this country. The 
fociety had been founded in the year 1540. Campian, in the following 
year, fuftered death, for a fuppofed plot entered into abroad againtt 
the queen and government, when father Parfons thought it adviteable 
once more to withdraw. In 1658-7, having {pent the intermediate 
time in France, he again went to Rome. A few years after this, we 
find him in Spain, highly tavoured by that court, and ufing all its 
favour in the eftablifliment of various feminaries at Valladouid, Se- 
ville, and St. Omer’s, forthe benefit, as 1t was eeemed, of the 
Englith Catholics. Thefe foundations being completed, he once 
more repaired to Rome, which would honcur him, it was expeéted, 
with the purple ; but where he was only raifed to the government of 
the Englifn college in that city, which he retained to his death in 
i610. 

‘ To the intriguing {pirit of this man (whofe whole life was a feries 
of machinations againit the fovereignty of his country, the fucceffion 
of its crown, and the interefts of the fecular clergy of his own faith) 
were I to afcribe more than half the odium, under which the Englifh 
Catholics Jaboured through the heavy lapfe of two centuries, | {nould 
only fay what has often been faid, and what as often has been faid 
with truth. Devoted to the moft extravagant preterfions of the Ro- 
man court, he ftrove to give efficacy to thefe pretenfions in propa- 
gating, by many efforts, their validity and dire€ting their application: 
penfioned by the Spanifh monarch, whofe pecuniary aids he wanted 
for the fuccefs of his various plans, he unremittingly favoured the 
views of that ambitious prince, in oppofition to the welfare of his 
country, and dared to fupport, if he did not firft fuggett, his idle 
claim or that of his daughter to the Englifh throne: wedded to the 
fociety of which he was a member, he fought her glory and pre- 
eminence; and to accomplih this it was his inceffant endeavour to 
bring under her jurifdiction all our foreign feminaries, and at home to 
beat down every interett, that could impede the aggrandifement of 
his order. Thus, having gained an afcendancy over the minds of 
many, he infufed his fpirit and {pread his maxims ; and to his fuccef- 
fors of the fociety, it feems, bequeathed an admiration of his ch2- 
racter and a love of imitation, which has helped to perpetuate diflen- 
tions, and to make us, to this day, a divided people,—His writings, 
which were numerous, are an exact tranfcript of his mind, dark, ime 
pofing, problematical, feditious. 

‘ ‘To conirm the above ftatement and to prove its truth, I fele& 
the following paffage from a contemporary author and en honeft man. 
‘ Father Parions,’’. he fays, ** was the principal autior, the mene 
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ard the mover of all our garboils at home and abroad. During the 
fhort {pace of nearly two years that he {pentin England, fo much did 
he irritate, by his aétions, the mind of the queen and her minifters, 
that, on that occafion, the firit fevere laws were enaéted againit the 
minifters of our religion, and thofe who fhould harbour them. He, 
like a dattardly fuldier, confulting his own fafety, fled. But, being 
himfelf out of the reach of danger, he never ceafed, by publications 
againit the firlt magiitrates of the republic, or by factious letters, to 
yrovoke their refentment. Of thefe letters many were interrupted, 
which talked of the invafion of the realm by foreign armies, and 
which roufed the public expectation. Incenfed by his work on the 
(uceifion, and by fimilar productions on the affairs of ttate, under the 
femblance of a caufe that now feemed jutt, our magiltrates rife up in 
vengeance againft us, and execute their laws. ‘They exclaim, that 
it is not the concern of religion that bufies us; but that, under that 
cloak, we are meditating politics and practifing the ruin of the ftate. 
Robert Parfons, ftationed at his eafe, intrepidly, meanwhile, cone 
ducts his operations; and we, whom the prefs of battle threatens, in- 
nocent of any crime and ignorant of his dangerous machinations, un- 
dergo the punifhment which his imprudence and audacity alone me- 
rit.’ They are the words of John Muth, taken from a work publifhed 
by him in Latin, which will be quoted in a fucceeding note, and which, 
in the name of the Knglifh clergy, was addreffed to Clement VIII.’ 


Through the whole of Panzani’s memoirs, it appears that a 
good underftanding fubfitted between the See of Rome and the 
King of England; and that many advances were made on both 
fides toward reuniting the Proteftant and Romifh churches. 
What high expectations the Pope and his Conclave entertained 
from Charles, will appear in the following letter from Cardi- 
nal Barberini to Panzani, dated Dec. 10, 1635. 


«* Our prayers are redoubled ; and | have made a religious vifit 
tothe feven churches to obtain by my poor prayers what, I have reafon 
to fear, my fins have otherwife made me unworthy of. However, g 
1 forget thee, let my right hand be forgotten: let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Britain above my chief joy.—l cannot 
pafs over in filence the concern | feel, on account of that queftion of 
Mr. Cottington. Does his holinefs love the king, he faid? Love him! 
Yes, he loves him with a perfonal affe€tion, equal to that he bears his 
nephew, not on'y as he is pope and a common father, but he loves 
him as he is Urban. ‘This love is of an ancient date, and, as it were, 
hereditary, as his majefty’s grandmother, queen Mary of Scotland, 
was once a witnefs. I daily fee manifeft tokens of the good inclina- 
tions of his holinefs towards his Britannic majelty: he expreffes not 
in words only, but with tears, how much he defires to renew the fame 
geod underftanding which his predeceffors, for fo many ages, main- 
tained with the Roman fee. I conftantly impart to him the contents 
of our letters; and he as often embraces his majetty at a diftance.—lI ° 
very much approve the obfervation you made, that his holinefs’s nun- 
cos do well to be referved, while other minifters give no tokens of 
Bood temper. 1 defire you will ftudy an opportunity to acquaint her 
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majefty, what a fatisfa&tion and honour it is to me to be remembered 
on account of zhetrifles I fent her: return alfo to her the acknow.- 
ledgments of his holinefs for becoming a guardian of the fpiritual 
bleffings of the poor Catholics. St. Urban defired nothing more of 
St. Cecily than the converfion of Valerian her hufband. This is all 
the prefent pope expects from her Britannic Majefty. It is a comfort 
to me to be regarded by her, and no lefs to be the proteétor of fo fair 
a kingdom, ‘That country of Jate is much beloved in Rome: men 
of diftintion and even the populace are rejoiced, when they hear of 
their welfare ; and the thoughts of their converfion tranfport all forts 
of people.” 

The favourable difpofition of the clergy of that period to- 
ward the re-union with the mother church may be feen in a 
curious and circumftantial account of a conference between 
Panzani and the Bifhop of Chichefter: but for this relation 
we muft refer to the book, it being too long for an extraé. 

The fupplement contains a fuccinét view of the ftate of the 
Roman Catholics, from the clofe of the agency of Panzani to 
the prefent time; in which the difficulties brought by the 
Englifh Catholics on themfelves through ecclefiaftical or poli- 
tical intrigue, and the hardfhips which they fuffered through 
the bigotry of the times, are fairly and impartially ftated. 

At the clofe, Mr. Berington gives a fummary view of the 
circumftances of their late application to parliament for relief 
from the burthen of certain oppreffive ftatutes. Inftead of ex- 
trating any part of this hiftorical detail, we fhall content 
ourfelves with quoting a paflage in which Mr. B. gives his 
idea of the prefent ftate of ecclefiaftical government among the 
Englifh Roman Catholics; whence clearly appears the propriety 
of his propofed plan for their emancipation from the See of 
Rome: 

« The mode of government which Rome ftill maintains in this king- 
dom, and from which, inno kingdom, it ever departed but when driven 
to ic by hard neceflity, draws very near to that feudal fy {tem of polity, 
to which the nations of Europe were once fubjeé&t. It contained one 
fdvereign or fuzeraine monarch, in whofe hands was lodged the /s- 
premum dominium, and this he apportioned out to a defcending feries 
of vaffals, who, all holding of him éx capite, returned him fervice for 
the déenéfice they received, in honours, jurifdidtion, or lands. And to 
this fervice they were bound by gratitude which an oath of fealty 
alfo ftrengthened.—The application of the fyftem to the /overeign 

ower of the pontiff, and to a chain of defcending vaffalage in arch- 
bithops, bifhops, and the inferior-orders in the miniftry, is dire& and 
palpable. And here alfo there is an oath of fealty. 

« But as the feudal fyftem, which in itfelf was a fyftem of flavery, 
gradually ceafed to opprefs the civil {tate of man; fo alfo has it been 
in the ecclefiaftical order of things. _ Churches, with their minifters, 
learnt what their own rights were, and vindicated to themfelves thetr 
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exercife, how loud foever were the reclamations, and ftrenuous the 
refittance of their once fuzeraine lord. The government of the Eng. 
lith Catholic church has remained feuda/, in part owing to the tame 
fpirit of its clergy; but more to the clamours of that band of re¢- 
tainers, whofe privileges, and immunities, and exemptions I have 
mentioned.’ . | ) 

From a note tothe preface, we learn that Mr. Berington is 
projecting a work under the title of The Hiflory of the Kife, the 
Greatnefs, and the Decline of the Papal Power. He adds, * Nor 
am | fure that the word Fa// will not complete the title, if the 
prefent politics of Europe be not ttemmed in their courfe, or 
the chivalry of France be broken. The firft peftor, in my eyes, 
will be more venerable, when the Chriftian virtues, Faith and 
Charity, fhall be the fole fupporters of his chair.’ 

Some * Remarks’ on this work are now before us. F,. 





Art. V. The Age of Reafon; being an Inveftigation of true and 
fabulous Theology. By Thomas Paine. 8vo. .s. 6d. Eaton, 


a FLVERY religion is good that teaches man to be good, apd 
I know of no religion that teaches him to be bad,” faid 
Thomas Paine in his Rights of Man. On perufing this paflage, 
we did not fuppofe Mr. P. to be a believer, but we thought 
that he was of the opinion of antient ftate(men, who regarded 
all religions as equally.ufeful; and therefore we did not expect 
to fee him raifing his pen againft the theological doétrines of 
the Chriftian world. We were miftaken. it appears, by the 
prefent publication, that he has long meditated an attack on 
our religion, and that he is as inimical to Revelation as to 
Muonarchy. Deifm is his creed; and his open avowal of it, to- 
gether with his bold and undifguifed attacks on Chriftianity, will 
caufe this pamphlet to be generally reprobated: but, in this age 
of reafon, neither his invectives againft Chriftianity, nor the 
invectives of Chriftians againft him, will avail much. The 
gauntlet, which this champion of natural religion has thrown 
down, will be taken up; and, however the advocates for falfe doc- 
trine may tremble, no Chriftian, who has a reafon for the hope that 
ts in him, will be alarmed for the iflue. No man can write down 
TrRutH. Inquiry is to truth what friction is te the diamond: 
it proves its hardnefs, adds to its luftre, and excites new ad- 
miration. Some of the ableft defenders of the Chriftian reli- 
gion have acknowleged it to have been benefited by the attacks 
of Deiftical writers, who have provoked fuch an examination 
of it as it would not otherwife have undergone. -To them-we 
Owe many learned writings on the fide of Revelation, and its 
purification from the chaff, the duft, and the cob-webs, which, 
Rev. Auc. 1794. Ee during 
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during the dark ages, became blended with it. All may not 
yet be fwept away ; and Mr. P.’s Age of Reafon, though it does 
not boaft of any deep and erudite inveftigation, being never. 
thelefs the fruit of a mind capable of conceiving objections 
with force, may lead to a farther examination of the facred 
writings,—to fuch an examination as may affift in feparating 
divine truth from human error. This, among rational 
Chriftians, has long been a defideratum. Much of our Deifm they 
attribute to the corruptions of Chriftianity; and they are firmly 
of opinion that, by abridging the fcriptures, or taking certain 
difputed paffages out of them, effential fervice would be done 
to the Chriftian religion. It is evident, from this pamphlet, 
that part of Mr. P.’s religious difguft arofe from his having 
been required to believe too much ; and it is not improbable 
that, had this circumftance never exifted, he would now have 
been a Chriftian. What effec his anfwerers may have on his 
mind, we do not pretend to fay: but, prefuming that he will 
have many refpondents, we fhall rather report than minutely 
comment on his opinions. 
Following the example of feveral of his colleagues and 
others of his fellow-citizens of France, he makes his voluntary 
and individual confeffion of faith; which, he aflures his readers, 
he does § with all that fincerity and franknefs with which the 
mind of man communicates with itfelf.? This cenfeffion of his 
faith is pofitive and negative: 
‘ I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happinefs 
beyond this life. 
‘ I believe the equality of man, and I believe that religious duties 
confift in doing juftice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow-creatures happy. 
_ © But left it fhould be fuppofed that I believe many other things 

in addition to thefe, I fhall, in the progrefs of this work, de- 
clare the things I do not believe, and my reafons for not believing 
them. 

‘ I do not believe in the creed profeffed by the Jewith church, by 
the Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkifh church, by 
the Proteftant church, nor by any church that I know of. My own 
mind is my own church. 

« All national inftitutions of churches, whether Jewith, Chriftian, 
or Turkifh, appear to me no other than human inventions fet up to 
terrify and enflave mankind, and monopolize power and profit. 

¢ I do not mean by this declaration to condemn thofe who believe 
otherwile. They have the fame right to their belief as I have to 
mine. 

To our fufpicious eyes, a light fhade of concealment appears 
in this feemingly undifguifed declaratign; and it may be 
gueftioned whether, as far as this goes, Mr, P. is not to be 
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eonvidted of infidelity on his own definition*. The firft 
article of his creed, which refpects the exittence of God and a 
future ftate, is exprefled in terms which will lead fome to fup- 
pofe, and others to doubt, his belief ina life to come. He 
believes in God, but he only hopes for happinefs beyond this 
Jife. Why is this change of terms? With a fenfible man, hope 
js a {pecies of belief ; and we expected, in the progrefs of the 
work, to have found him eftablifhing the foundations of this 
hope on the principles of natural religion. Scarcely any thing 
of this fort occurs, After an elaborate demonftration of the 
being of a God againft the doétrine of the Atheifts, he difmiffes 
the inquiry about a future ftate in this evafive and unfatif- 
factory manner: 

‘ Itrouble not myfelf about the manner of future exiftence. I 
content myfelf with believing; even to pofitive conviction, that the 
power that gave me exiltence is able to continue it, in any form and 
manner he pleafes, either with or without this body; and it appears 
more probable to me that I fhall continue to exilt hereafter, than that 
; fhould have had exiitence, as I now have; before that exiitence 

egan.’ . 

This teafon is fcatcely ftrong enough to fupport even a flender 
hope; and we cannot help fufpecting that this article was 
added to his creed, and this reafon advanced in its fupporty 
merely to accommodate his faith to that of the French, who 
have Jately thought it proper to exchange their * eternal fleep,’ 
for the immortality of the foul. 

Objecting to the idea of a written revelation, and to our 
calling any book the word f God, this writer labours to diminifh 
our reverence for the Jewifh and Chriftian fcriptures, which are 
generally focalled, bya pert review of their contents. His mode 
of attack on the New Teftament is remarkably fimilar, in 
mode and fpirit, to that of Woolfton and Peter Annet. 

) On prophets and prophefying, he makes the following obfervae 
tions: 

‘ There is not, throughout the whole book, called the Bible, any 
word that defcribes to us what we call a poet, nof any word that 
defcribes what we call poetry. The cafe is, that the word prophet, to 
which later times have affixed a new idea, was the Bible word for 
poet, and the word prophe/ying meant the art of making poetry. It 
= the art of playing poetry to a tune upon any inftrument of 

unc. 

* We read of prophefying with pipes, tabrets, and horns. Of 
Prophefying with harps, with pfalteries, with cymbals, and with every 





‘It is neceflary to the happinefs of man, that he fhould be 
mentally faithful to himfelf. Infidelity does not confit in believing, 
or in difbelieving ; it confifts in profefling to believe what he does not 


believe.’ P. 2, 
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other inftrument of mufic then in fafhion. Were we now to fpeak of 
prophefying with a fiddl-, or with a pipe and tabor, the expreffion 
would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, and to fome 
people contemptuous, becuufe we have changed the meaning of the 
word. 

‘« We are told of Saul being among the prophets, and alfo that he 
prophefied; but we are not told what hey prophefied, nor what he pro- 
phefed. “Ihe cate %s, there was nothing to tell; for thefe prophets 
were a company of muficians and poets; and Saul »oined in the con- 
cert; and this was called prophesjing. 

¢ The account given of this atiair in the book called Samuel, is, 
that Saul met a company of prophets; a whole company of them! 
coming down with a pialtery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp, and that 
they prophefied, and that he prophefied with them. But it appears 
afterwards, that Saul prophefied badly, that 1s, he performed his 
part badly; for it is faid, that ** an ewil /pirit from God * came upon 
Saul, and he prophefied.”’ 

« Now were there no other paflage in the book, called the Bible, 
than this, to demonftrate to us that we have loft the original meaning 
of the word prophe/y, and fubitituted another meaning in its place, 
this alone would be fuflicient; for it is impoflible to ufe and apply the 
word prophc/y in the place it is here ufed and applied, if we give to it 
the fenfe which later times have affixed toit. ‘The manner in which 
it is here ufed {trips it of all religious meaning, and fhews that a man 
might then bea prophet, or might prophe/y, as he may now be a poet, 
or a mufician, without any regard to the morality or immorality of 
his chara&ter. The word was originally a term of {cience, pro- 
mifcuoufly applied to pcetry and to mufic, and not reftri¢ted to any 
fubje&t upon which poetry and mulic might be exercifed.’ 


Having gotten rid, as he fuppofes, of what Chriftians vene- 
rate as the word of God, he advances his grand do@trine, for 
the difplay of which his pamphlet feems to have been principally 
written ; 

« Bat fome, perhaps, will fay, are we to have no word of God— 


no revelation? laniwer, Yes. There is a word of God; there is a 
revelation. 


‘ THe worp oF Gop Is THE CREATION WE BEHOLD.’ 

Thus he coptends for natural, to the rejection of that which 
is called revealed, religion. 

To his faith he fubjoins an account of himfelf; and, after 
having farther marfhalled reafon againft the {criptures, he gives 
the following fummary of the contents of his pamphlet: 

« Pirft, That the idea or belief of a word of God exifting in print, 
or in writing, or in fpeech, is inconfiftent in itfelf for the reafons al- 


—— ——_ — 








‘« * As thofe men, who call themfelves divines and commentators, 
are very fond of puzzling one another, I leave: them to conteft the 
meaning of the firft part of the phrafe, thac of, ax evil fpirit of God. 
| keep to my text, 1 keep to the meaning of the word prophely.’ , 
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ready affigned. Thefe reafons, among many others, are the want of 
an univerfal language; the mutability of language; the errors to 
which tranflations are fubject; the poflibility of totally fupprefling 
{uch a word; the probability of altering it, or of fabricating the 
whole, and impofing it upon the world. 

« Secondly, That the creation we behold is the real and ever 


exifting word of God, in which we cinnot be deceived. It pro- 
claimeth his power, it demonitrates his wifdom, it manifeits his good- 
nels and beneficence. 

‘ Thirdly, ‘Chat the moral duty of man confifts in imitating the 
moral goodne!s and beneficence of God manitelted in the creation to- 
wards all his creaturcs. That feeing, as we daily do, the goednefs 
of God to all men, it is an example calling upon all men to practife 
the fame toward each other; and coniequently that every thing of 
perfecution and revenge between man and man, and every thing of 
cruelty to animals is a violation of moral duty.’ 

Many of Mr. P.’s cavils at the fcriptures being founded in 
ignorance, thefe parts of his work will no doubt receive an 
eafy refutation; and, as it is unneceflary for us to point them 
out, we {hall leave them to his examiners and anfwerers. As 
far as this pamphlet goes to eftablifh religion as founded in 
nature, it can have no bad effe@; fince it is not unufual for in- 
fidels in revelation to think themfelves juftificd in renouncing 
all religion, and in regarding themfelves as exempted from its 
obligations; when it is manifeft that revelation is but a part of 
the broad bafis on which religion refis, and that, though, by 
taking 1t away, virtue lofes an able friend, fhe is not left en- 
tirely without an advocate. 


To Mr, Wakefield’s reply to this pamphlet we fhall {peedily 
attend. Moo-v: 











Arr. VI. Memoirs of General Dumourier. Written by himfelf. Tranf- 
lated by John Fenwick. Parti. and PartII. 8vo. pp.477. 
6s.6d. Kearfley. 1794. 

N the equitable maxim that no man ought to be condemned 
unheard, the apology of General Dumourier to the public 

is entitled to atiention; and it is impofflible that he fhould tell 
his ftory without interefting the feelings of his readers, and 
cafting new light on tranfactions and events which have filled 
all Furope with aftonifhment. Cenfure, litde fhort of univerfal, 
has failen on this celebrated commander :—whether juftly, or 
unjuft!y, remains to be inveftigated. Before the ftigma of 
infamy be fixed on his name in the immortal page of hiftory, 
his principles, his conduct, and his motives, fhould be accu- 
rately weighed. For this purpofe, a candid ear ought, in the 
firft place, to be lent to his own ftory; and, from thcfe Memoirs, 
Ee 3 . which 
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which bear ftrong characters of authenticity, he appears to be 
well qualified to aé& as his own advocate. 

If we may believe ** his own report concerning himfelf,’’ 
General |)umourier has always had fixed principles, and a de- 
termined character. He expofes his life to the obfervation and 
judgment of his contemporaries, with the confident perfuafion 
that men of elevated and upright minds, who read thefe Me- 
moirs, will become his friends. He profefles to have been, 
through all the late tranfa@tions, fincerely attached to the con- 
ftitution of 1789, and to have acted the part of a true and con- 
fiftent friend to his country. The apparent inconfiftency of 
his conduét he afcribes to his uniform oppofition to republicans 
and royalifts. The objeé of all his operations, both public 
and fecret, he profefles to have been, to ferve his country, and 
to infure general tranquillity to Europe, by reftoring limited 
monarchy in France. He afferts the neceffity of founding 
every {table government on an ariftocracy, but at the fame 
time profefles great refpect for the rights of the people. Such 
are the fentiments expreffed in the preface ; Jet us ftep forward 
into the work, 

To the Memoirs is prefixed a brief account of the life of 
General Dumourier, extraGted from a letter written to a friend, 
He was born at Cambray in 1739, of parents not affluent, 
though noble; and at eighteen years of age he became a foldier. 
In 1763 he entered on his travels. In 1769 he was put on the 
ftaff belonging to the army in Corfica, and, after two years, 
was raifed to the rank of colonel. In 1770, he was appointed, 
by the Duke of Choifeul, minitter to the confederates of Po- 
land, and commanded a body of men in that country during 
two campaigns. After the partition of Poland, in 1772, he 
was employed by the minifter of war in revifing the military 
code, and was foon afterward entrufted by Louis XV. with the 
management of a fecret.negociation relative to the revolution 
in Sweden. Having received his inftruGtions on this affair 
immediately from the king, and unknown to the Duke D’Ai- 
guillon, minifter of foreign affairs, he was arrefted by order of 
that nohleman, at Hamburgh, and was condué@ted tothe Baftile. 
The weak and irrefolute Louis fuffered him to remain in 
prifon: but, on the acceffion of Louis XVI. he was releafed, 
and three of the king’s minifters figned a declaration that he 
had been unjuftly perfecuted. Immediately afterward, he was 
fent to Lifle, in his rank of colonel, and had a commiffion ta 
examine plans for improving the navigation of the river Lys, and 
for forming a harbour in the Channel. In 1776 he was en- 


gaged in a commiflion to determine on a proper place in the 
Channel 
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Channel for 2 naval port. In 1778, he obtained the office of 
commandant at Cherbourgh; and, from that time till the year 
178g, he was occupied in fuperintending its works. ‘The mi- 
litary government of towns being fupprefled, he went to Paris, 
and ftudied the influence and character of the revolution. In 
1792, he was appointed to the command of the country from 
Nantes to Bourdeaux, and, in february 1792, was recalled to 
Paris, raifed to the rank of commandant-general, and ap- 
yvinted minifler of foreign afairs.— This introductory narrative 
concludes with the following words: 

« Atthe end of three months, finding myfelf embarraffed by the 
various factions, and being fincerely defirous to fee the king’s council 
poffelling proper dignity, and his meafures governed by conttitutional 
principles, I changed the minittry, and obiained a promife that the 
king would fanétion two decrees which appeared expedient to his 
fervice. Having done fo, | would have retired from the adminiftra- 
tion. The king would not grant me his permiflion; the miniftry 
was again changed by his order, and | took the war department. 
But, foon perceiving that the court had deceived me, I refolved not 


tu be the inftrument of their intrigues. 1 predicted to the unhappy 
king and qucen all the misfortunes in which they were involving 


themf:lves, and I gave in my refigngtion three days after being ap- 
pointed minifter of war, : 

* I was not driven from the councils of the king as the emigrants 
have afferted, but refigned in oppofition to the entreaties of Louis. 
He was two days before he would accept of my refignation, and he 
did not fuiter me to depart without exprefling the deepeft regret. 

« After that period, | commanded the armies with the greateft 
fuccefs. Ifthe French had difplayed as much moderation and virtue 
as they have enjoyed of fuccefs, peace had been long fince rettored to 
Europe; Louis would have been on his throne; and the nation would 
not have been, as now, {tained with crimes and the flave of anarchy. 
France would have been happy and iliuzious under her conititution 
and her king.’ 

The Memoirs commence with a general view of the ftate of 
affairs in France, particularly refpecting the armies. In this 
review, the principal object appears to be, to hold up to cone 
tempt and odium the meafures and the (pirit of the Convention 
and their commifioners. Vhe Acuntgin and the Gironde 
party are mentioned as, in action, equally atrocious. The 
diftrefs of the army, from the want of adequate fupplies, is par- 
ticularly detailed; and the numerous difficulties which attended 
the General’s military operations, through the ignorance, weake 
nefs, or knavery, of men in power, are diftinctlly ftated. The 
account of Dumaourier’s viiit to Paris, for the fecret purpofe of 
ferving the king, is an interefting part of the narrative, from 
which we fhall make a fhort extract: 
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‘ It was from the fate of his memorials that General Dumourier 
expected the falvation or the ruin of his country. Ijad they been 
adopted, he defizned to have prefented himtelt to the Convention, ta 
have appeared in public, and openly to have canvafled for the un- 
fortunate monarch. He might then have promifed htmfelf an im- 
portant influence. He would have been furrounded by a number of 
Officers and foldiers of his army who were on leave of abfence at 
Paris. And, by adding other means to thefe, he would have com- 
manded a party iufliciently ftrong to counteract the Jacobins, and 
their fupport, the federates This refource was loft; and, far from 
being able to fave the king, Genera] Dumourier, deflitute of power 
and influence, and confidered as a man dangerous to the republic, 
becaufe he dilapproved of the crimes that were committing, feared 
only to injure Louis XVI. to precipitate the horrid cataftrophe, which 
thenceforward appeared inevitable, and which has colt the General 
nothing but anguifh. 

« A contemptible man, a man without knowledge and capacity, 
General La Bourdonnaye, the perfonal.euemy of General Dumourier, 
in revenge for having loft the command of the army of the North in 
the preceding year, in confequence of complaints made againft him 
by General Dumourier, published throughout Paris that the General 
had no other object in coming there than to fave he of’ hone/? man in 
the kingdom. \t was an appellation that indeed General Dumourier 
had very juftly given to the king in a letter written in 1791; and 
which had been printed, with the other papers tound in the iron 
chelt, that Roland had lately delivered up to the Convention. 

« The fame report was {pread by the Jacobins, efpecially by Marat 
and his too a¢tive faction. It was faid that the General held confulta- 
tions with Roland and the Girondifts every evening. And thefe laft, 
offended that he was as unwilling to vifit them in private, as the Ja- 
cobins, fpread the rumour that he fecretly fau Philip Egalité: that man 
unworthy of bearing the name of Duke of Orleans. 

« Dumourier went each day to the council; and returned in the 
evening to Clichy. But he never dined with any of the Minifters, 
excepting Le Brun and Garat. He avowedly thunned the houfes of 
Monge, minifter of the marine; Roland, miniiier of the home de- 
partment; Claviere, minifter of the finances; and above all, that of 
Pache, minifter of the war department. 

« The war-ofiice was become the filthieft place imaginable, where 
400 clerks, and numbers of women, affected to carry flovenlinefs of 
drefs and coarfenefs of manners into a fyftem: Nothing was for- 
warded in the office, and nothing but rapacity was to be feen on all 
hands. Several of the villians employed in this department, having 
Haffenfratz and Meufnier at their head, worked day and night to 
collect talfe depofitions, and to forge papers, to fubftantiate the accu- 
fation that Haffen‘ratz had made at the Jacobin fociety againft the 
General, charging him with having embezzled twelve hundred thou- 
fand livres in his contracts in Belgium. They excited the hatred of 
Phe federates againft the General; and often, in pafling by groupes 
of thefe, he has heard them propofe in a loud voice to place his head 
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on the top of a pike. One day in particular, he thought himfelf 
happy in efcaping through a narrow paflage from a gang of thofe 
federates in the itreet of Montmartre, being warned againit them by 
a tradefman who knew him, he having formerly lived two years in 
the fame Itreet. In the general meetings of the fections and in the 
coffee-houfes, men were paid to declaim againft him; and it was 
more than once in contemplation to feize upon his perfon. 

‘¢ The frightful Santerre, commander of the National guards of 
Paris, profefled a great attachment to General Dumourier ; and fre- 
quently preffed him to dine with his brother-in-law. His defign was 
to entice him to dine with Marat. The General always declined the 
invitation; but on the politeit pretences, obliged, in order to efcape 
aflaflination, to behave with feeming refpeét to this execrable man. 

« A circumftance that happened at this time, rendered the fituation 
of the General more critical, although he had no concern in it. 
Colone! Wefterman had caned Marat on the Pont-neuf, for having in 
his journal accufed the Colonel of being the creature of General Du- 
mourier, and the principal inftrument of his robberies. Marat 
thirfted to avenge himfelf on the General whom he fuppofed to be the 
caufe of the infult. Dumourier every day received intimations of 
Marat’s defigns againit him, both from particular friends and by 
anonymous letters. And the General, for the firft time in his life, 
adopted the precaution of carrying piftols in his pocket. 

‘ Du Bois de Crancé, the moit cowardly and barbarous of the Ja- 
cobins, being one day at table with the General, thewed a difpofition 
to offend him, imagining that the General would be terrified by his 
ereat bulk and the ferocity of his air. General Dumourier laid hold 
of him, and impofed filence upon him very effectually. Du Bois de 
Crancé, in revenge, repeated every day in the Convention that Du- 
mourier defpiied its members, painting it as an aflembly confifting 
of four hundred fools headed by three hundred robbers. Thus a 
violent ftorm gathered round the General; and his enemies waited 
only for his refignation to arreft and try him. He had long before 
been profcribed.’ 


The General goes on to relate the particulars of his farther 
exertions in favour of the king, with their want of fuccefs, 
and exprefles, in the ftrongeft terms, his refpeét for the cha- 
racter of Louis XVI. and his indignation againft the Jacobins. 
Equally unfuccefsful was Dumourier in another object of his 
journey to Paris, viz. that of obtaining the fuppreffion of the 
decree for feizing the public property of Brabant. In his con- 
ference with Cambon on this fubject, (the particulars of which 
are related,) he appears in a very refpectable light as an advo- 
cate for an equitable and generous policy in the conduct of the 
war. The meafures which the General recommended with 
refpect to the Belgians were juft, wife, and moderate: and, 
when he found himfelf unable to prevent the adoption of an 
iniquitous plan of oppreffion, the terms in which he exprefled 
his difapprobation of it were noble:' “© If Cambon, (fays he,) 
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is refolved upon opprefling the Belgians, he may feek another 
General ; for Dumourier never will confent to become an 
Attila to a people who have received the French as friends and 
brethren.”’ After repeated negociations, in the refult of which 
Dumourier found that he muft either join the Jacobins and 
become the accomplice of their crimes, or be deprived of the 
command and be delivered over to the revolutionary tribunal, 
he fixed his purpofe to endeavour to avenge the death of the 
king, to ferve his unfortunate queen and her fon, and to efta- 
blith a limited power in France. He draws a fketch of the 
charater of the executive council of France at that critical 
riod, in the courfe of which he makes the following general 
semarks, which afford little encouragement to the profecution 
of the prefent combination for reftoring monarchy to France: 


« France cannot efcape her entire ruin, but in freeing herfelf from 
the fubaltern tyrants that invade every department. Unhappily the 
no longer has the means in her own hands, fince thefe tyrants are 
mafters of the money, arms, power, and authority of the nation. 
But the ignorance and barbarous rage of this horde 7s deftruétive of 
ivfelf; and foreign arms will reftore the ancient defpotifm, initead of 
forming that juft equilibrium between the talents of men and the em. 
ployments of the ftate that conftitutes the perfection of government, 
This ftate of things, however, cannot remain long; becaufe the love 
of liberty is too deeply rooted in France to be ever again wholly dey 
ftroyed ; and the reftoration of defpotifm will beget another revolu- 
tion, the moment that foreign troops thall be withdrawn from the 
country, and fhall leave the nobles of France, {cattered over that vaft 
kingdom, to the vengeance of the people, called down on their heads 
by the abufe of their fhort-lived triumph.’ 


We muft add the following mafterly outline of the character 


of Roland: 

‘ Roland did not poffefs much firength of mind, but had acquired 
extenfive information on the different branches of trade and manu- 
factures; and, if it had been expedient to divide the duties of the 
adininiitration of the home department, which was too extenfive and 
too complicated for a mind of fuch little energy, it is probable, he 
would have made an excellent minifter of commercial concerns. He 
was upright in his defigns, and was poffeffed of a mild and philan- 
thropic difpofition; but the defire of appearing a rigid moralift in- 
duced him to affume a feverity of charaéter unnatural to him. He 
hoped to refemble Cato the Cenfor, and had adopted his turn of con- 
veriation, at once cold and repulfive, but without the genius and 
boldnefs of that celcbrated man. In his drefs he was nice and fin- 
gular, following the fathious of former times; but this was at leaf 
lefs difpleafing than the flovenly affectation of the Jacobins. His de- 

ortmment was grave, and not unbecoming the dignity of his flatjon. 
He was indefatigable in the application of his talents. But he loved 
too much to gratify the will of the people, and was too ready to be- 
Nieve that the higher orders were opprefiive aad arjuit; and this dif- 
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pofition, that becomes dangerous when it js too generally indulged, 
conducted him habitually into precipitate and imprudent meafures: 
He was candid in his examination of the fubjects belonging to the 
other departments of the government, fuch as thofe relating to the 


‘armies, the marine, and foreign negociations; and fupported, with 


reat fincerity, all propofitions that came before the council of a juft 
and reafonable nature. Perceiving the equivocal conduct of the 
otier minifters, miftrufting their talents and perhaps their good faith, 
he would no longer admit of any refponfibility of the council in a col- 
leGtive capacity; and his pertinacity in refufing to anfwer for any 
meafures but thofe that were the confequence of his direét orders be- 
gat a greater hatred of him than ever among his colleagues. _ 

‘ The temper and qualities of Roland would have fitted him well 
enough for the miniftry had the republic been fettled on its founda- 
tions, and if the times had been more free from the violence of party 
rage, for he was a rigid republican. This difpofition was the 
caufe of his ill condu& to Louis the XVI. and of that imprudent ftep 
of delivering into the hands of the Convention the fatal cheft contain- 
ing the monarch’s pa/ffve * correfpondence, in which thofe bafe men 
found pretexts for the martyrdom of that unfortunate prince.’ 

The remainder of the firft part confifts of remarks on the 
unfuccefsful negociations with Holland and England. The 
French, it is faid, might have preferved peace with thefe two 
countries ; for, in England, we are told, no part of the nation 
was willing to enter into war againft France, excepting the 
king, who confidered his differences with the French as a 
perfonal quarrel; and in Holland every party dreaded being 
drawn into a war. An overture is faid to have been made by 
the Britifh miniftry to treat for the prefervation of neutrality, 
provided that General Dumourier fhould be fent to England to 
fettle the terms: but neither this overture, nor the fubfequent 
propofal of a conference on the frontiers of Holland, produced 
any effet. Dumourier makes the following obfervations on 
the failure of this negociation: (Part II. p.161.) 

* The abrupt declaration of war, made by that Affembly againft 
England and Holland, gave France an air of perfidy, refpecting that 


negociation, with which the Englifh have reproached them with fome 
appearance of reafon; but the fame charge may be retorted on the 


ee eee 


‘ * Pafive! Such is the word in the original, and it is printed in 
Italics. Dumourier feems to have thought that Louis XVI. was in- 
nocent, becaufe he had not courage nor capacity to contrive the means 
of injuring the nation. Suppofing he is not miftaken in that con- 
clufion, he feems to have torgotten, that he was conceding one of 
the great points infifted upon by the friends of Democracy, that it is 
in vain to have an innocent king, if his minifters, miftreffes, wives, 
Cr favourites, be not innocent alio; as it would be in vain that thefe 
latter fhould be innocent, if the king be avaricious, deceitful, or ty- 
fannical.’ Tran/flator. 
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Englith, and it is probable, that Pitt had no other defign than te 
amufe General Dumourier, to gain time to make the neceflary pre- 
paratives for war; and the treaty entered into by the court of 
St. James’s with the court of Turin, at that very period, confirms the 
opinion. So much truth is there in the odiervation, that hiftory is but 
a picture of the errors and crimes of governments.’ 


The General’s opinion of the conduct of the Britith and 
Dutch miniftries at this time appears in the following paflage: 


« On the day that General Dumourier iv-ard of the declaration of 
war againft England and Holland, De Maulde arrived at Antwerp 
from the Hague, with a fecond letter from Lord Auckland, congra- 
tulating him on having reccived an authority from his court to enter on 
the conference, which was fixed to commence on the roth, atthe Moor 
Dyke. The General inftantly difpatched a cuurier, informing Lord 
Auckland of the declaration of war; and Sbdierving, that although he 
mutt admit the declaration of war to have been a little abrupt, he 
muft obferve, it had been oceafioned by: the conduct of the Englith 
miniftry; firft, in detaining two French veilels laden with corn, not- 
withitanding the remonftrances of the French miniftry to the contrary ; 
fecondly, in contemptuoufly ordering the French Ambaffador to quit 
the kingdom, while a negoctation was pending between the two na- 
tions; and thirdly, in caufing Lord Auckland to publifh, on the 2d 
of February, an addrefs to the States General, which was an infult to 
the French nation, ani equivalent to a declaration of war, 

* The General had alfo caufes of complaint againft the Grand 
Penfionary Van Spiegle. He had in vain demanded of him the 
liberation of Colonel Micoud, a French officer, who, after gaining a 
confiderable law-fuit againit a merchant in Holland, had been 
thrown into prifon, througn the credit of the merchant, on a vague 
accufation of having {poken too freely of the government. He had 
driven a troop of French comedians from Amiterdam without even 
granting them time to collect the fums due to them; he had per- 
mitted Noel, the French minifter at the Hague, and Lhainville, his 
fecretary, to be infulted by the emigrants, and had afterward abruptly 
ordered them to quit the country; he had allowed the emigrants ta 
appear in military uniforms at the Hag*e; and finally had fuffered 
‘the greateit enmity to be expreffed againit France with impunity. 

« It is certain that the conduct of the courts of St. James’s and the 
Hague was inexcufable, fince in the midit of a negociation entered 
into (in confequence of overtures from themfelves) with General Du- 
mourier, whom they had demanded to conduét the negociation, they 
had provoked the anger of the National Convention, whom they 
knew to be haughty and impatient, and incapable of a temperate 
condu&, It is but juft therefore to reproach them as well as the 
French with the evils refulting from this war, which is to be con- 
fidered as only in its beginning, and which will be the fource of other 
equally deftructive wars.’ 


The fecond part of this publication is a hiftory of the cam- 
paign of 1793, as far as Dumourier was concerned in it; 
namely, till the beginning of April; together with an account of 
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‘Dumourier’s arreft of the commiffioners, of an attempt which 
was made to aflaffinate him, and of his efcape. ‘The narrative is 
full of interefting details; and, being written by one who borea 
principal part in thetranfactions, and who, like fome of the moft 
illuftrious antient heroes, is well qualified to be his own hiflo- 
rian, it will doubtlefs be perufed with great avidity at this pre- 
fent time, and will become an important record to pofterity. 
It ought, however, to be confidered throughout; and a very im- 
perfect idea would be given of its contents either by analyfis 
or extract. We muft therefore fatisfy ourfelves with recom- 
mending it in general terms to the diligent perufal of our 
readers. 

We muft confefs that an examination of thefe Memoirs has 
tended to confirm the opinion which we lately exprefled, (fee 
Appendix to Rev. vol. xiii. art. ix.) refpecting General Du- 
mourier’s good fenfe and confiftency of character; and our 
idea that he pofleffes diftinguifhed abilities as a General and a 
ftatef(man. At the fame time, we have been furnifhed with 
what appear to be very fatisfactory proofs in fupport of our con- 
jecture that his defertion of the republic ought not to be 
afcribed to venality, but to principles and motives which refle& 


honour rather than difgrace on his character. EB. 





Art. VII. The morbid Anatomy of fome of the moft important Parts 
of the Human Body. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. F.RS. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Phyfician of St. George’s 
Hofpital. 8vo. pp.314. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 


A VERY confiderable advantage, which ftudents in medicine 

in the later ages have pofleiled beyond thofe who lived in 
former pesiods, has confifted in the examination of dead bodies 
by anatomy; by which a conneétion has been traced between 
the external fymptoms of a difeafe, and its effects on the inter- 
nal ftructure of the body; and its true feat and origin have 
been frequently detected, when, without fuch fcrutiny, they 
muft ever have remained obfcure anddubious. Various works, 
well known to the medical reader, have given the refults of a 
great number of inquiries of this kind, and their utility has 
been univerfally acknowleged. ‘Thefe in general have imme- 
diately connected the morbid fymptoms with the morbid ap- 
pearances, making the latter a fort of key to or explanation of 
the former; a method obvioufly well calculated to promote the 
improvement of medical theory and practice. In many ine 
ftances, indeed, it has been impoffible to eftablith a clear in- 
duction of caufe and effe&t; mortal difeafe, on the one hand, 
having been accompanied with no adequate marks of morbid 
action in the organs; and, on the other hand, morbid ap- 
pearances 
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pearances having been difcovered, to which no fymptoms 4f 
difeafe appeared to correfpond. Still, every fearch of the kind 
affords faéts, and a faét is never abfolutely void of utility. 
Without calling in queftion the advantage of the plan purfued 
by former writers, Dr Baillie has followed a different one. 
He gives a view of morbid appearances only, without any at- 
tempt to connect them with cafes of difeates One great obje 
of his work is to traces; more minutely than has hitherto been 
done, the progreffive effects of morbid aétion in changing the 
ftructure of the moft important parts of the body. The know- 
lege thus acquired will certainly tend to give more accurate 
ideas of the nature and probable confequences cf fuch morbid 
actions, and thus, ultimately at leaft, will conduce to the im- 
provement of medical fcience. A work, too, in which morbid 
appearances are carefully noted, will ferve as a guide to tuture 
inquirers by difleGion, pointing out where they muft look for 
the objects of which they arein fearch, and how they may re- 
cognize them when found. Without fome previous informa- 
tion of this kind, there will be continual danger of overlooking 
or miftaking many of the effects of morbid action, ¢fpecially 
wher only in an incipient ftate, or feated in parts that are re- 
‘mote and Jittle known. 

From thefe and other confiderations, fet forth in the modeft 
preface to this volume, the utility of the deftgn cannot be 
queftioned ; and, to thofe who are acquainted with the author’s 
peculiar advantages, as well as with his talents for improving 
them, it will as little be a matter of doubt that the execution 
of it will be correfpondent. Extenfive obfervation, joined to 
' great clearnefs and accuracy of defcription, without any im- 
pertinent mixture of hypothetical matter, characterizes the 
performance. 

Of a work fo purely defcriptive; no abridgment can be at- 
tempted ; nor would it be of much ufe to our readers were we 
to feleét particular facts, where all fucceffively may claim their 
attention. We fhall therefore rather copy one entire fection, 
as a {pecimen of the mode in which the volume 1s compofed ; 
premifing that the account of morbid appearances is arranged 
in a manner fimilar to that obferved in anatomical defcriptions 
of the found ftate of thofe parts: 

* Difeafed Appearances of the Proftate Gland. 
. © Abfcefs in the Proftate Gland. 

¢ The proftate gland is not often found in a ftate of common inflam- 
mation. I have feen; however, an ab{cefs in it, without any uncom- 
mon thickening and enlargement of the gland, and where the pus ap- 
peared to be of the common fort, ‘This mult be confidered as being 


a common abfcefs, and muft have been preceded by the ordinary fort 
of inflammation. 


¢ Scrofule 
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© Scrofula of the Proftate Gland. 

+ The proftate gland is fometimes fcrofulous. I have feen, in cut- 
ting intoit, precitely the fame white curdly matter, which takes place 
‘a a {crofulous abforbent gland. In fqueezing it alfo, I have forced 
out from its ducts a {crofulous pus. 

© Schirrus of the Proftate Gland. 

© The moft common difeafe of the proftate gland is a fchirrous er- 
jargement of it. ‘The proftate gland, it is well known, is natarally 
about the fize of a large chefnut, but when it is attacked by fchirrus, 
it is often enlarged to the fize of the fit. In this enlarged flate, the 
external appearance of its ftructure is not different from what is natu- 
ral, but when cut into, it exhibits a very firm, whitifh, or brown 
{ubftance, with membranous fevta running through it in various direc- 


tions, which are often very ftrongly marked. This is the appearance . 


of {chirrus in other parts of the body. When the proftate gland is a 
good deal enlarged, its cavity becomes deeper from the growth of its 
fides, and the potterior extremity forms a confiderable projection into 
the cavity of the bladder, which interrupts the paflage of the urine 
into the urethra. According tothe degree of this projection, the urine 
is pafled with greater or lefs difficulty, as well as an initrament for 
drawing it off. When the projection is very great, it has fometimes 
been found impoffible to pafs an inftrument over the projection, and 
an artificial paflage has occafionally been made through it accidentally, 
by which the urine has been evacuated. Under fuch circumftances 
the gland has been known not to be irritated by the violence ufed in 
making this new paffage, and life has been prolonged for a greater 
length of time than it would have been otherwife. Still, however, 
the inftrument ought to be made to pafs over the projection, if pof- 
fible; and we fhould never run the rik, by injuring the gland, of 
bringing on immediate fatal confequences. 

‘ Sometimes in the progrefs of the enlargement the proftate gland 
grows irregularly, and a winding paflage is formed through it by an 
alteration in the fhape of its cavity. ‘This increafes the difficulty to 
the patient of making water, and to the furgeon of introducing an 
intrument. When the proftate gland is enlarged, its internal furface 
is fometimes ulcerated, but commonly it is not. Fiftulous communi- 
cations are fometimes formed between an enlarged proftate gland and 
the rectum. It is obvious too, from what has been mentioned, that 
inan enlarged ftate of the proftate gland, the difficulty of making 
water muft be very grez.. ‘This difficulty excites extraordinary and 
very frequent efforts in the bladder to overcome it. Its mufcular 
coat becomes confequently much ftronger and thickened. A proftate 
gland, therefore, is never found enlarged to any confiderable degree, 
without the bladder having undergone this change in its mufcular coat. 
This difeafe is hardly ever to be found in a young perfon, but is not 
at all uncommon at an advanced period of life. 


© Calculi in the Duds of the Proftate Gland. 

‘ There is another difeafe of the proftate gland, which occafionally 
takes place, although it is by no means fo frequent as the former, viz. 
a formation of {mall calculi, which are lodged in its duéts. They are 
ufually of the fize of a {mall pea, and thofe which I have feen have 
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been of a brown or black colour. What is their exact nature [ cans 
not pofitively afcertain, becaufe to do this requires a much nicer ma- 
nagement of chemical experiments than | pretend to poffefs, but from 
fome very imperfect trials which I have made, they feemed to differ 
in their properties from urinary calculi®. What I fay, however, re- 
Jates only to the brown calculi; with regard to the other, I have had 
no opportunity of examining them. 
* Dués of the Proftate Gland enlarged. 

‘ The proftate gland is fometimes feen with its cavity very much 
widened, and its ducts enlarged. In the natural {tate of the gland, 
the orifices of its ducts can hardly be feen, but they fometimes are fo 
much enlarged as to be capable of admitting a crow quill. When the 
ducts are fo enlarged, there is alwavs a great obftruction to the pas 
fage of the urine through the urethra, arifing moit commonly from 
ftri€ture there. The urine, either pafiing in very {mall quantity, or 
being entirely obftructed, is accumulated in the cavity of the proftate 
gland and the bladder, The effect of this accumulation is, that the 
cavity of the prottate gland is widened, and the ducts very much en- 
larged. The bladder too, from making extraordinary efforts to over- 
come the obitruction, has its mufcular coat gradually thickened, and 
often to a very confiderable degree. Attending, therefore, this flate 
of the proftate gland there is a thickened bladder, and an obftruGted 
urethra.’ 

In the conclufion of this chapter, the author obferves that 
he has ‘ alfo feen the proftate gland of an extremely fmall 
fize, fo that one could hardly fuppofe it, from this circum- 
ftance, to be fit for its office.’ For farther particulars, the 
reader is referred to his paper on this fubject in the AZedical and 
Chirurgical Tranfaétions ; of which we fhall foon give an ac- 


count. a 
At. 


Art. VIII. Dermato-Pathologia; or Practical Obfervations, from 
fome new Thoughts on the Pathology and proximate Caufe of Dif- 
eafes of the True Skin and its Emanations, the Rete Mucofum and 
Cuticle. With an Appendix containing further Obfervations on 
the Influence of the Perfpirable Fluid in the Production of Animal 
Heat; and Remarks on the late ‘Wheories of Scurvy; with the 
particular View of recommending the Oak Bark, as a new Marine 
Antifcorbutic ; and as a probable Antifeptic in fome other Putref- 
cent Diforders. By Seguin Henry Jackfon, M.D. Member of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Phyfician to the Welt- 
minfter General Difpenfary, and to the Infirmary of St. George’s, 
Hanover-fquare. 8vo. pp. 434. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robfon. 


HEN we took up this large volume on a fubject confefledly 


in need of elucidation, we entertained fanguine hopes of 
being able to derive from it information that might be ufeful to 


———“C, 








¢ * They were almoft entirely diffolved in the vitriolic acid, but 
were only feparated into a fine powder by the nitrous.’ 
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ourfelves and our readers. Good pathognomonic diftin@ions | 


of the numerous difeafes of the fkin, and accurate inquiries 
‘nto their real feat and their conne@tion with conftitutional 
vitiations, we knew to be great defiderata in the healing art 5 
and we fuppofed that a new work on the fubject, announced as 
both pathological and practical, could not fail of adding fome- 
what confiderable to our ftock of knowlege on thofe points. 
It is an unpleafant thing for us to declare that we have been 
difappointed : but duty to the public obliges us as well to fay 
where we have mot found what we fought, as where we have. 

To follow, ftep by ftep, a work in which the author ac- 
knowleges defective arrangement and crude ideas ; which he 
‘ fears may much oftener puzzle the reader than convince him ;’ 
and which abounds in matter not at all to the purpofe, and in 
language the very reverfe of a clear and explicit ftyle ;—would 
be a moft irkfome and unprofitable tafk. Paffing over, there- 
fore, a number of feétions, critical, hypothetical, and deful- 
tory, (the main purpofe of which, however, is to difcredit the 
notion of the humoral origin of impetiginous affections, and to 
refer them to certain effects on the capillary veflels on the fur- 
face, either primary or fympathetic,) we fhall permit the writer 
to give, in his own terms, a fummary of the new pathology: 

‘ The remote and occafional caufes of impetiginous affections ope- 
rate with a fedative effe&, and induce a debility of the nervous and 
mufcular fyftems, whereby the vital function of the heart and arterious 
fytem, and the irritability of the former, are confiderably and parti- 
cularly affected :—that this debility and irritability, will be moft 
readily felt at the extreme vefizls every where terminating, but more 
efpecially in the capillary veffels of the primz via: and true fkin :— 
that, from their partial operation, a ferous or lymphatic plethora 
will be formed, and a ftagnation or obftruction of the perfpirable fluid 
will take place :—that the detention of this matter will in a given, 
though uncertain, time prove a ftimulus to the true fkin, increafe 
the action of the capillary veffels; and produce the different affections 
there occurring, according to the ftate. of the effafed and fecreted 
matter, the peculiarity of the temperament, and the condition of the 
neighbouring minute parts:—and that the eruptions, and other cu- 
taneous appearances, become general, or take place in only this or 
that part, of the body, according to the ftate of the whole circulating 
fyftem, and the extent of the vafcular debility and irritability, which 
may be fuppofed partial for the time, and arifing from a diminution of 
the nervous and mufcular energies at the part impetiginoufly affected ; 
which diminifhed energies, in a greater or lefler degree, have de-. 
ranged, or entirely deftroyed, the circulation in the extreme veffels of 
the arterious fyftem fo affected, mioft probably by having cauled a 
weaknefs in their action, ora paralytic affection of thefe capillary veffels.” 

If our readers find themfelves brought nearer to any clear 
and decided opinion on this topic, by the views here fketched 
Rey. Avs. 1794. F f outs 
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out, it will be worth their while to ftudy all the preliminary 
fteps which have led to them, by a route however Circuitous ,—— 
for ourfelves, we are not fo fortunate as to fee any more in 
them than one fet of words, without meaning, fubftituted for 
another. 

An appendix almoft as Jong as the work follows it; the fub- 
ject of which is the production of animal heat by the capillaries 
of the furface, and its conne&tion with cutaneous difeafes, In 
this part, a long abftract is given of Dr. Crawford’s theory, 
which is made the bafis of another Dermato- Pathologia, equally 
fatisfactory and inteliigible with the former. It is the writer’s 
avowed aim in his ‘ variegated attempt to unravel the myfteries 
of cutaneous difeafe, to throw out every thing that his imagi- 
nation could conceive to be at all related to their hidden nature.” 
They who are fond of excurfions of the imagination on medi- 
cal and phyfiological fubje€ts may, therefore, know where to 
meet with gratification; though, in fact, they will find much 
more of the opinions of other men than of the author, Dr. 
Trotter being made to contribute as largely as Dr. Crawford 
to this appendix. 

With refpect to the propofal of the ufe of oak-bark as a ma- 
rine antifcorbutic, we find no practical arguments to prove its 
fuperiority over any other medicine of the aftringent clafs, either 
as a remedy for the fcurvy or for any other difeafe. A peculiar 
idea in the mind of Dr. Jackfon is the accounting for its efficacy 
from its great volatility; a quality, he thinks, demonftrated 
by the Bifhop of Landaff’s obfervation of the great proportion 
of water and air in oak and other woods, above that of their 
fixed ingredients. 

If we might prefume to offer any advice to the author, to 
whom we are very far from withing ill, we fhould requeft him 
to make ufe of the opportunities, which his fituation affords, in 
an accurate obfervation of fad?s, and in the purfuit of fome 
methodical plan of experiment, rather than in ranging through 
the fields of hypothefis, and gleaning two or three ideas from one 
fource, and as many from another, in order toform fome crude 
and incongruous fyftem. Ai- 





Art. IX. A Treatife on Gonorrhea Virulenta, and Lues Venerea. By 
Benj. Bell, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
and Edinburgh, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 453 and 459. 125. 
Boards. Murray. 1793. 

WV HILE the cure of difezfes continues in any refpe& uncer- 

v tain or imperfect, there will never be wanting proper mo- 
tives for attempts to improve the practice of medicine, and for 
making publte the fuecefs of thofe attempts, how numerous or 
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‘luftrious foever may be the names which have preceded in the 
very fame career. Notwithftanding, therefore, that the fubje& 
of the prefent volumes is one which has, perhaps, more than 
any other, engaged the notice of modern practitioners, we 
profefs to feel no repugnance at entering on a re-confideration 
of it, in company with any perfon qualified by extenfive expe- 
rience and judgment to affift in determining fome important 
points refpecting it, which are {till involved in doubt and con- 
troverfy :—-but the nature of the fubject obliges us, however 
relu€tantly, to avoid particulars in a mifcellaneous Review, which 
is generally perufed by readers of every defcription. 

Mr. Bell begins his work with the confideration of that lead- 
ing queftion, Whether gonorrhoea and lues originate from the 
fame contagion. ‘This he is inclined to decide in the nega- 
tive, chiefly from the conviction occafioned by his own expe- 
rience that the one does not produce the other. He is fenfible, 
however, that other perfons of great eminence have made 
contrary aflertions :—but, as they allow thefe occurrences to 
be rare, whereas there feems no reafon to fuppofe that they 
would not be frequent if they could happen at all, he chufes 
rather to account for them on the fuppofition that one kind of 
infection has been received while the patient was labov-ing un- 
der the other; or even (which we think an improbable hypo- 
thefis,) that both may have been received from the fame perfon 
at the fame time. To fhew that the repulfion of the matter of 
a gonorrhoea will not produce the fymptoms of lues, he brings 
inftances in which a natural tranflation of the matter to a dif- 
ferent part of the body, as the eye-lids and nofe, has only 
caufed runnings which were removed by local applications, 
without mercury ; and others, in which the imprudent ufe of 
injections has merely brought on inflammatory affections of 
the urinary parts. He adverts to the fact of one form of dif- 
eafe long exifting in a country without the other ; as the lues 
in Otaheite without gonorrhoea, before their commerce with Eu~ 
ropeans ; and the Sibbens in fome parts of Scotland,—a very 
infectious and inveterate fpecies of lues. 

Having laid this foundation, the importance of which in 
practice will eafily be difcerned, the writer proceeds to a de- 
tailed hiftory of the virulent gonorrhoea, with its various fymp- 
toms.. Thefe he diftinguifhes into four fets, indicating four 
ftates or ftages of the difeafe, which are confidered with great 
attention, and are judicioufly difcuffed; but we refer our me- 
dical readers to the work at large. 

In a chapter on Chordee, Mr. B. recommends opium as the 
moft effectual remedy for this fymptom. In hemorrhages from 
the urethra, he has found much benefit from a plentiful ufe of 
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um kino. A fection on gonorrhoea in women contains little 
worthy of notice, The fymptoms being commonly of the 
milder kind, aftringent inje€tions arc more generally appli- 
cable in them than in men. 

The fection on obffructions in the urethra arranges them under 
the heads of, tumours in the fubftance of the urethra and con. 
tiovous parts, fpafmodic affections of the urethra, caruncles or 
flefhy excrefcences, and ftri€tures properly fo called. We find 
nothing in this part which is not generally known to furgeons : 
but the fubjedts are treated with clearnefs, and the particular di- 
rections refpecting the ufe of bougies will be found ufeful to 

oung ftudents. 

The next fe&tion has the title of deranged fenfations in the 
bladder, urethra, and contiguous parts; and here again we muft 
refer to the book. 

The remainder of the firft volume, treating on various cir- 
cumftances attending or following gonorrhoea, fuch as humo- 
ral hernia, fwellings of the lymphatics, &c. exhibits the moft 
intelligent practice in thefe points, but we think it unneceflary 
to extract any particulars. 

The fecond volume of the work relates to Lues Venerea. 
After fome general obfervations, a particular account is given of 
the fymptoms of this difeafe ; which we recommend to the at- 
tention of the young furgeon. 

In treating on the remedies for the lues, the author begins 
with mercury. He confiders firft its general effe&ts, as an uni- 
verfal ftimulant and evacuant, and then its particular operation 
in the cure of the difeafe. He enumerates and objects to the 
various hypothefes which have been invented to account for this 
fact, and finally refts on that fuppofition which, in reality, is 
only cutting the knot,—that mercury aéts as an antidote to the 
virus, We do not think that his reafons in fupport of this 
doétrine are fufficiently conclufive, and we doubt the accuracy 
of fome of the facts alleged in proof of it. 

The fe€tions on the preparations of mercury, and on the 
modes of exhibiting it, contain all the ufual information, but 
nothing new. ‘The preference is finally given to undtion. 
With refpect to the quantity of mercury exhibited, and the dura- 
tion of the courfe, Mr. Bell is an advocate for a medium between 
the fevere falivations formerly practifed, and the modern alter- 
ative method ; advifing, in general, that the remedy be gra- 
dually pufhed to a very confiderable affection of the mouth, 
with confinement ; and that it be continued in flight cafes 
during a fortnight, and in bad cafes during a month, after all 
the fymptoms have difappeared. 
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The regimen to be obferved, and the relief of certain fymp- 
toms often occurring during the courfe, are next treated, and 
give occafion to a variety of good practical remarks. Under 
the queftion whether mercury ever fails in the cure, Mr.B. con- 
fiders the complications of this difeafe with fcurvy and fcro- 
phula, which fometimes render its cure very difficult, and even 
impracticable till an alteration be produced in the conftitution ; 
and he alfo allows that a long-continued ufe of mercury itfelf 
will fometimes caufe a fort of fcoibutc diathefis, in which the 
fame remedy will rather aggravate than remove the fymptoms. 
Yet he thinks himfelf juftified in aflerting, in general terms, 
that a full and proper ule of mercury may be confidered as 
neaily infallible. How far the conceffions, which he has been 
obliged to make, are at all reconcileable with the notion that 
mercury acts as an antidote, we leave our medical readers to 
judge. He a!fo allows areal antifyphilitic power in guaiacum 
and farfaparilla; though, with moft other practitioners, he 
thinks that they fhould not be trufted without the addition of 
mercury. With refpect to opium, he conceives it to be ufeful 
merely from its effect in quieting irritation. 

The next fection treats directly on the cure of the lues :—but 
here again the fubjeét forces us to re‘er to the volume itfelf, 

Vhe chapter refpecting the difeafe called the Sibbens gives a 
ftatement of its fymptoms and cure, which proves it to be a 
kind of variety of the difeafe which is the general fubject of this 
publication. 

A fubi-quent feGtion treats on Jues as inducing other difeafes : 
that it has, in faét, the power of bringing ona variety of unufual 
fymptoms, and mafking itfelf under the femblance of other dif- 
orders, Mr. B. joins with preceding authors in aflerting ; and he 
illuftrates the pofition by the relation of feveral cafes, which 
may be perufed with advantage; though in fome, perhaps, the 
medical] reader will draw conclufions different from thofe of the 
intelligent author. 

Our opinion of this work, on the whole, is, that it makes an 
ufeful addition to the practical treatifes on the fubjeét, and may 
in moft points be fafely trufted as a guide to the young prac- 
titioner. It appears to us, however, not free from errors ; 
and feveral of the author’s reafonings feem neither clear nor 
coniiftent. As a man of experience, we are inclined ge« 
nerally to confide in him: but, when he attempts the part of a 
theorift, we are not unfrequently obliged to withhold our con- 
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Art. X. Experiments on the Nervous Syftem, with Opium and 
Metalline Subftances; made chiefly with the View of determining 
the Nature and Effects of Animal Eleétricity, By Alexander 
Monro, M.D. Profeffor of Medicine, Anatomy, and Surgery in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 43. 35. fewed, 
Johnfon. 1793. 


"THE extraordinary facts communicated to the world by 
Mefirs. Galvani and Valli, by which the fecret of the 
nervous influence feemed to be detected, naturally incited a 
number of ingenious men in different feats of fcience to engage 
in inquiries on the fubject; and the public have already been 
put in poffeffion of the refults from various quarters. The 
celebrated Profeflor, whofe work is now before us, added his 
experimental difcoveries to the number ; and though they make 
no miterial addition to the knowlege which we have acquired 
from other fources, yet it cannot but be fatisfactory, to thofe 
who are interefted in the fubjeét, to find the prevalent doétrine 
confirmed by another inquirer of fuch acknowleged abilities and 
accuracy. 

After fome obfervations on the circulating and nervous fyf- 
tems of frogs, Dr. Monro relates a few experiments on opium ; 
from which, and from the preceding facts, he draws certain 
corollaries relative to nervous fympathy ; particularly refuting 
Fontana’s opinion that poifons act on the blood ; and afcribing 
their fatal effets to their action on the nerves of the vafcular 
fyftem, and, through thefe, on the nervous fyftem in general, 

He then gives a fummary of experiments made on animals 
with metalline fubftances, concluded by a fummary of facts 
proved by them. From thefe he deduces the following points 
of refemblance between the fluid put in motion by thefe experi- 
ments, and the electric fluid :—Both communicate a fenfe of 
pungency to thetongue. Both are readily conveyed by water, 
blood, the bodies of animals, and the metals; and are arrefted 
in their courfe by glafs, fealing-wax, &c. Both pafs with the 
fame rapidity through the bodies of animals. Both excite the 
activity of the veflels of a living animal, producing pain and 
hemorrhage. Both excite convulfions of the mufcles. When the 
metals and the animal are kept in contaét, the convulfions ceafe, 
or an equilibrium feems to be produced, as after difcharging 
the Leyden phial. 

The nervous fluid or energy is not, however, the fame with 
the electric fluid, nor with the fluid put in motion by the above 
experiments :—for, where the electric fluid is accumulated in 
an anpmal, as in the torpedo, there is a peculiar apparatus for 
it:-—the nervous power is excited by mechanical or chemical 
ftimuli, and is deltroyed by poifons, which have no aétion on 
the 
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the ele&tric fluid : —the theory that the nerve is electrified pluss 
and the mufcle minus, is difproved, by fhewing that the mufcles 
are convulfed when there is no communication between them 
and the metals but by the medium of the nerve, 2nd when the 
mu(cles make no part of the circle: —the mufcles are convulfed 
while the current of electric matter pafles from them and the 
{maller branches of the nerves into their trunks; whereas the 
nervous energy never produces action in mufcles but when it 
afles from trunk to branches: —the nervous energy is ftopt by 
tight ligature or tranf{ver{e incifion of a nerve, whereas the 
eleGtric and metallic fluid pafs freely upward and downward 
along a nerve which has been tied, or even cut, if its ends be 
laced in contact :—after amputation of a limb, frequent con- 
vulfions may be excited by the application of ftimuli to the 
nerves ; whereas the electric matter difcharges itfelf fuddenly. 
The general conciufion of the whole is, that the fluid, paffing 
from different metals and exciting convulfion, is the fame, or 
nearly fo, with the electric; that it operates on the mufcular 
fibres only by means of the nerves ; and that it acts merely as 
a ftimulus to the nervous fluid or energy. Ai 





Art. XI. 4 fiematical View of the Laws of England; as treated of in 
a Courfe of Vinerian Le&tures, read at Oxford, during a Series of 
Years, commencing in Michaelmas Term 1777. By Richard 
Wooddefon, D.C. L. Vinerian Profeflor, &c. Royal 8vo. 3 Vols. 
pp-1710. 1.118. 6d. Boards. Payne. 1792, 1793. 


1" the year 1783, Mr. Wooddefon publifhed a work entitled 
Elements of Furifprudence*, which he intended as an intro- 
duction to the prefent, and which may very properly be read in 
connection with it.The whole courfe is divided into fixty 
leGtures, exclufively of the fix preliminary diflertations con- 
tained in the former publication, which are not here inferted, 
though they are frequently quoted. 

Before we proceed to the confideration of the prefent 
volumes, we muft remark that the author had many difficulties 
to encounter, in treading over the ground which had been pre- 
occupied by Wood in his Inftitutes, and afterward by Black- 
ftone in his Commentaries ; and much praife is due to him in 
thofe inftances in which he difcovers novelty in his manner of 
illuftrating a fubject before explained, or in which he intro- 
duces ufeful matter omitted by his predeceffors, 

Mr. W. has divided his work into the three .followine ge- 
neral divifions: 1{t, Of the Jaws as referred to perfons; hich 
correfponds with the firft volume of Blackftone,treating of the 











* See Rev. vol. ixx, p. 169. 
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rights of perfons confidered both in a civil and domeftic capa. 
city.—In this part, Mr. W. bas introduced what he thought 
proper to fay on the fubjeét of courts, which the learned judge 
referved for his third volume, when he difcuffed the nature of 
private wrongs. In the 2d general divifion, the Profeffor has 
confidered Englifh law as referred to things or property, 
anfwering to the commentator’s fecond volume treating of the 
rights of things. AcT1oNns, comprehending criminal profe- 
cutions, civil actions in courts of law, and fuits in courts of 
equity, are confidered in the 3d divifion; though it appears 
to us that thefe very different modes of proceeding, with 
fuch different objets in view, are improperly exprefled by the 
term actions; the ufe of which word in fo extenfive a fenfe 
leads only to confufion and obfcurity.—Blackftone divides this | 
important and ufeful fubject into two parts, private wrongs, 
and public wrongs, with the remedies applicable to each, and 
allots his two concluding volumes to their feparate inveftiga- 
tion. 

In the firft divifion of Mr. Wooddefon’s work, we find very 
little that is new, or that has not been difcufled with equal per- 
{picuity, and with a greater degree of elegance, by other 
writers ; indeed we have much to obje& to his ftyle, which is 
loaded with epitheis, and is marked by a circumlocution, that 
too frequently conceal his meaning.—-Many of his expreffions 
alfo are inaccurate, and are ufed in a fenfe for which, we be- 
lieve, the fanétion of no good, or, in Mr.W.’s own words, 
authoritative writer can be adduced. In {peaking of the fheriff, 
he fays, * there is one branch of his authority, by virtue of 
which we frequently fee him, in hiftory, at the head of a 
mighty armament, I mean his right of fummoning and raifing 
the poffe comitatus or power of the county.” We difapprove of 
the phrafe to exercife an operaticn, as inclegant, if not ungram- 
matical ; and to diftribute among is more u(fual than to diftribute 
to, though the latter expreffion is preferred by our author. —Mr. 
Wooddeion is the only authority that we have been able to dif- 
cover for the word difcu/pate, inftead of the more common 
term of exculpate.—We make thefe remarks becaufe we are of 
opinion that, in a work which profefles to inftruct, accuracy 
and precifion are indifpenfable. | 

We fhould be happy were it in our power to give to Mr. W. 
the praife of candour and liberality for thofe chapters in which 
he has confidered ¢ the legal eftablifhment of the national reli- 
gion, and offences againft it.—We think it very poffible to 
fhew a preference for our own opinions, without difcrediting 
or flighting the opinions of others. Whenever the human 
mind is hone/tly exercifed on fo important a fubje& as that of 

4 religion, © 
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religion, the refult of its inquiries, whatever it may be, fhould 

be always treated with refpec&t. Mr. Wooddefon’s fentiments, 

in this particular, do not exa@tly coincide with ours. He 
laces /efarics in no very favourable light. 

In his thirteenth le@ture, Mr. W. has aflerted, (it would not 
be to the difgrace of this country if his aflertion were well- 
founded, ) that the Corporation-act was repealed by the flatute 

Geo. I. c. 6. but, in his fecond volume, p. 540, the miftake 
is rectified, and the different object of that laft-mentioned 
ftatute is ftated. 

In his fecond divifion, the author has introduced a very 

ufeful and comprehenfive chapter on captures at fea, which we 
recommend to particular attention. ‘I he information which is 
given on this fubject is more ufeful on account of Blackftone 
having confidered it in a very curfory manner, 
- The matter contained in the third volume of this work is 
properly digefted and well explained, and will be found of ccnfi- 
derable fervice to the ftudent; particularly thofe Jeétures which 
treat of evidence, and ‘ of incidents previous to, at, and after, 
trials by jury.’—-Mr. Wooddefon has fhewn great judgment in 
giving fo large a portion of this volume to the difcuffion of fuits 
in equity, it being the fubject to which the learned commen- 
tator on the laws of England, inhis very valuable performance, 
paid the leaft attention. 

As an elementary work, this publication may be read with 
much advantage; and the ftudent, by a careful perufal of it, 
will find his mind prepared for larger and more difficult 
treatifes.—-The information contained in it appears to us to be 
generally correct ; and the felection of the fubjects introduced 
into it from the great body of Englifh law, we think, is judi- 


cious, $.R. 


Art. XII. A Voyage round the World, in his Majefty’s F rigate Pan- 
dora. Performed under the Direction of Captain Edwards in the 
Years 1790, 1791, and 1792. By Mr. George Hamilton, late 
Surgeon of the Pandora. 8vo. pp. 164. 3s. Boards. Law. 
1793- 

ERY few of our readers, we fuppofe, are unacquainted 
with the fate of the unfortunate fhip, Pandora, which was 
fent out by government in the year 1799, principally with the 
view of difcovering, and bringing to lega) punifhment, Mr. 

Chriftian, and the reft of the mutineers who had run away 

with his Majefty’s fhip Bounty. The appointment of the Pan- 

dora had, however, a farther object in view, viz. the facili- 
tating a paflage to Botany Bay, bya furvey of Endeavour. 

Straits, —The fatal termination of this undertaking is already 

too 
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too well known; the particular events that occurred in the 
courfe of the voyage, from the failing of the fhip to the day of 
her lofs, Aug. 28, 1791, are circumftantially detailed in the 
volume before us. 

Mr. Hamilton, like an unnatural father, has turned his Ji. 
terary bantling into the wide world, to fhift for itfelf, without 
the ufual equipments of dedication, preface, or a fingle word 
by way of introductory advertifement ; it is, however, as good 
treatment as fuch a brat deferves. 

Though Dr. Johnfon was but a child compared with our au- 
thor in the fcience of hard words, yet the Doctor had wonderfully 
the advantage of him in the art of applying them with propriety, 
Of Mr. H.’s fondnefs for the ufe of what are called hard 
words, and of his fingularity in the application of them, as 
well as of his novelties inthe art of grammar and fpelling, we 
fhall produce fome examples ; contenting ourfelves, neverthe- 
lefs, with fcanning a few of the firft and laft pages, and leaving 
the re{t of the performance for the amufement of its readers. 

Page 7, our author tells us that they faw ‘ the noble pro- 
montory of the peake of Teneriffe raifing its venerable creft 
majettically behind the town of SantaCruz.’ This is certainly 
the firft time of our hearing of a promontory in the internal 
parts of an ifland. P.10, we learn that ‘ quarter-mafters and 
all good feamen has ever been obferved to be regular in cooking 
their little pot of tea.” P.25, ‘the launch and pinnace 
was difpatched.’ P. 33, Captain Edwards * commifferated 
with their [the mutineers] unhappy and inevitable length of 
confinement.’ P. 35, © As foon as they were on board, the 
Captain debarraffiit the ladies by rolling their linen round his 
middle.” P. 36, * After half an hour’s hard exercife, the dear 
creatures had remié themfelves into a perfect fureur.” So much 
for the beginning of the book. Page 127, ‘The men who 
were employed fteering the boats were often fubject to a coup 
de foliel, as every one elfe were cont nually wetting their /hirts 


‘overboard, and putting zt on their head.? P. 135, * Vhofe 


who were foremoft inrunning away, were not laft in upbraid- 
ing the reft with cowardice, notwithftanding there were pretty 
evident marks on fome of them of the cold water having pro- 
duced its ufual effe&s of midturiticn.’” P.151, When they 
met with the crew of their tender, from which they had parted 
before they loft the fhip, Mr. H. tells us that, on a mutual re- 
cital of their fuffzrings, * a flood of tears filled every drea/t.’ 
P. 158, He defcribes the bow, which an Afiatic Dutchman, in 
office, exacts from every one who is not, and emphatically tells 
us that itis not one of Bunberry’s long bows, but that fort of bow 
© which every vertebre in an Englith back is anchylofed — 
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From thefe inftances, our readers will learn that, notwithftand- 
ing Mr. H. may defpife plain Englifh, he is not unacquainted 
with French, Latin, and even Greek. 

Mr. H.’s book undoubtedly informs us of feveral things of 
which we were ignorant before: but, as fome of them appear 
to be rather extraordinary, and others are certainly erroneous, 
we cannot but hefitate with refpeét to the reft. 

Among the articles which may be deemed abfolute mifrepre- 
fentations, we need advert but to one, which is notorious. He 
tellsus, p. 4%, as an inftance of the ingenuity and imitative 
powers of the natives of Otaheite, that * matting was a thing 
perfectly unknown amongft them till Captain Cook introduced 
it from Anamooka, one of the Friendly Iflands: butthey now 
far furpafs their original in that branch of manufacture.’ We 
could not have fuppofed that any perfon would write en the 
rife and progrefs of manufactures at Otaheite, without having 
perufed what has been faid on the fubject by thofe who pre- 
ceded him in their vifits to that ifland ; yet Captain Cook could 
not introduce any thing among the Otaheitans from Anamooka 
before his laft voyage, becaufe he did not vifit Anamooka until 
hehad left Otaheite in his fecond. Now every one may find 
that they had matts which were very curioufly wrought when the 
ifland was firft difcovered *; and we are told, in Captain 
Cook’s firft voyage +, that ‘* they have matting of various 
kinds ; fome of which is finer, and better in every refpect than 
we have in Europe ;”’ and that they make it ‘* with amazing 
facility and difpatch.” 

At p.§4, the author exclaims, ‘ Happy would it have been 
for thofe people, had they never been vifited by Europeans ; 
for, toour fhame be it fpoken, difeafe and gun-powder is all 
the denefit they have ever received from us, in return for their 
hofpitality and kindnefs,’ 

As to gun-powder, if any has been left there, it muft have 
been by the later voyagers, and cannot, we hope, have been 
given in any very confiderable quantities: however, as they 
have not been taught to make it, the evil is not a permanent 
one. Let it be avoided in future. —With refpect to the dif- 
eafeto which Mr. H. here alludes, much may be, and much 
has been, faid both for and againit the fuppofition of its having 
been left there by Europeans. Jf any Europeans have intro- 
ducedit, their hearts ought to ache, if they be living: if they 
be dead, their guilt is before a tribunal where neither ifs nor 
buts will avail. If the crime be not chargeable on Europeans, 
(and many, who had a better opportunity of judging than any 
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perfon can have now, are of this opinion,) thofe who fo po. 
fitively charge them with it cannot be wholly unblameable :— 
but, notwithftanding that we think the difcuflion of this quef. 
tion can anfwer no good purpofe at this time, we cannot re- 
frain from giving a hint for the confideration of thofe who 
think that the venereal difeafe was carried to Otzheite by 
Europeans, as well as of thofe who do, or may, contend that 
it was brought to Europe from America by the firfe difcoverers 
of that continent. Either the venereal difeafe may be generated 
in a fubject, or fubjects, in whom it did not exift before, or it 
cannot. If itcannot, fome human being muft have been cre- 
ated with it; and to thofe who wiil maintain a tenet fo appa- 
rently abfurd—we had almoft faid :apious,—we have nothing to 
reply: it refolves every difficulty at once: but, if it can be 
induced, by any means, it is reafonable to fuppofe that it may 
be done in one country as well asin another: at any rate, there 
is no place on the face of the earth in which, according to the 
united teftimony of every one who has been there, it is more 
likely to be brought into exiltence than at the Society Iflands, 

In farther difcuffing this queftion of profit and /ofs, we are under 
fome apprehenfion that Mr. Hamilton’s memory is treacherous : 
for he has informed his readers that the natives of the Society 
Iflands are in pofleffion of horned cattle and horfes; that al- 
moft all the European and tropical fruits, as well as grain, 
which were not there before, have been repeatedly planted 
there ; and that the nature and ufe of them have been explained, 
as far as it was in the power of their European friends to do it. 
We know, alfo, that they have had fheep, goats, and geefe; none of 
which they poflefled before the Europeans carried them thither. 
If thefe be not bleffings, and great bleffings too, it certainly 
is not the fault of Europeans, but of themfelves, who have 
obftinately neglected or wilfully deftroyed them, notwithitand- 
ing every thing has been done and faid, as Mr.H. acknow- 
leges, to preferve them: with what juftice, then, they gently up- 
braid us (as he fays they do,) for leaving them in the fame ab- 
ject ftate in which they were difcovered, we muft confefs, we 
are unable to perceive. 

We prefume that enough has been faid to intimate to our 
readers that we have not received much fatisfaction from the 
perufal of Mr. Hamilton’s literary labours, and to convince 
him that we fhould not mend the matter by faying more.—As 
a record, indeed, of the occurrences which befel the Pandora, 


the narrative is not uninterefting. Wa 
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Art. XIII. Strifures on the Mocurrery Syftem of Landed Property in 


Bengal, originally written for the Moraing Chronicle, under the 
Signature of Gurreeb Dofs,; with Replies. By J. Prinfep, Efq. 
8vo. pp. 156. 3s- Debrett. 1794. 


yet there is no country on earth in which the tenure of 


Ss 

A landed property is what it ought to be, uniform, abfo- 
lute, certain, and eafily transferrable and divifible. ‘The en- 
thufiafm or terror of the 4th of Auguft was not followed up by 
the Conftituent Afflembly of France with a law worthy of their 
wifhes. In Piedmont, in Baden, fome fymptoms of rational 
improvement have been perceived : but, in general, the laws 
of Europe, relative to this fubjeét, like thofe of our own country, 
remain in a ftate of ludicrous barbarifm. It was not to be 
expected that a government, which is making no progrefs at 
home toward the abolition of tythes, of copyholds, of entails, 
of doubtful titles, and of voluminous conveyancing, jhould 
fyftematically have been beftowing on Hindoftan the greateft 
of legiflative benefits. Mr. Haftings, however, may be confi- 
dered as having taken his flep in this behalf, by reprefenting 
oficially to the company, in 1780, the very mifchievous con- 
fequences of making annual fettlements of the lands in Bengal, 
in aletter to the Directors dated 1oth January, containing this 
pallage: 

«* We cannot conclude this fubjeét, without exprefling our appre- 
henfions of the confequences of annual fettlements. We continue to 
make them, in obedience to your orders, which we afcribe to the 
peculiar ftate of this government, perhaps indifpenfably requiring 
ii, againft your judgment. Hitherto we have been able, by a rigid 
adherence to the refolution of keeping up the Jumma of the pro- 
vinces to a fixed ftandard, to prevent any confiderable diminution be- 
yond its original reduétion ; but a continuance of the practice muft 
infallibly produce a decline in the collections, and a rapid increafe of 
it whenever it fhall begin to take effe&t, of which it is our duty to 
apprize you, in the hopes of receiving your orders and inffruétions 
for the introdudtion of a more permanent mode.”’ 

* He did not fucceed (fays Mr. Prinfep,) in perfuading the Directors 
to authorize engagements for long periods, or for lives, the charter 
being nearly expired. 

‘In April 1786, the Bench of Controul, who had then an old Ben- 
gal fervant for their fecretary, Mr. Boughton Roufe, took this fubjeét 
up, and they empowered Lord Cornwallis to form a ten years’ fet- 
ement, adding, that they intended to make this ten years’ feitlement, 
a binding engagement for ever. 

* With every poffible attention to the fubje&t, it took three vears 
to collect materials upon which to form this fettlement, which was 

enerally, though not univerfally, done in 2790, on a rent fomewhat 
lower than the rent of former years. 

« Lord 
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¢ Lord Cornwallis was a very ftrong advocate fora perpetual fet. 
tlement being immediately declared, without waiting for further in- 
formation; conceiving that the materials, collected before they had 
formed the decennial fettlement, were fully fuficient; Mr. Shore, on 
the contrary, was for poltponing the perpetual fettlement to a more 
diftant period, thereby gaking the advantage of fome years’ expe- 
rience and refleétion.— Much difcuflion took place, but without any 
heat or ill humour; Lord Cornwallis ftrongly recommended to the 
Direétors, the immediate adoption of his own plan, and lamented 
the difference between him and Mr. Shore on this point, of whom 
he fpoke in the higheft terms. The Board of Controul have now 
coincided in opinion with Lord Cornwallis; and they have appointed 
Mr. Shore to carry into execution the plan for fixing for ever the rents, 
that fhall be paid for the lands in Bengal, thereby adhering to the 
determination which they had formed in 1786.’ 

The obje&t of this pamphlet is to inquire whether the plan 
adopted (which, no doubt, is grafted on exifting habits and 
relations of the people of Hindoftan, but which feems to have 
no tendency progreflively to do away what may be exception- 
able in thefe ufages,) ought not to have been differently mo~ 
dified. With confiderable knowlege of the fubject, the au- 
thor betrays, we think, fome want of fimplicity and definite- 
nefs in his views. He recommends inquiries more minute, as 
if itcould be proper to beftow different codes on different dif- 
tricts ; and he feems not fufficiently aware that it may be poffible 
for European fcience to do fomething more for the natives of 
the aft, than merely to legalize feudal gradations of tenure 
and a@ farming of the land-tax. We fhall make a farther ex- 
tract, from the letter to Thomas Law, Efq. 


« You admit, that a complete inveftigation has not yet taken place. 
I hope you are by this time convinced, that a complete analy/is is in- 
difpenfably necejjury, previous to reform and permanent regulatien. ‘The 
rights of the native cultivators, now in poffeflion of the land, as well 
by pofitive as by prefcriptive tenures, have not yet been ever mi- 
nutely enquired into. The Zemindars, you fay, are to be declared 
proprietors of their countries in perpetuity, before it fully appears 
what portions of it their fore-fathers’ may have alienated by Ryotty 
Pottahs, (in perpetuity) with and without the fanction of former go- 
vernments. 

‘ The Talookdars, it is true, will take care to eftablith their claims ; 
but many of them are to be left under the influence of the Zemindars: 
The inferior copy-holders, and the annual (vagrant) renters, are 
even to be deprived of the Cannongoé-oflice, which, though a cor- 
rupt one, was itill a regiiter of their precarious tenures; their only 
remaining fecurity now 1s, to depend upon the promife of an inierefed 
landlord, ** that he will not exaé more of them at the end of the year, 
than he fhall have compelied them to engage forat the beginning.” 

‘ This furely juitifies me in terming your plan imperfect, and preg- 
pant with opportunities of fraud and corruption, though framed, as 
] am 
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Tam fully perfuaded it has been, with the pureft and _moft liberal in- 
tentions : nor canI be induced to change my fentiments, without 
evidence of a very different nature to any that has hitherto been pro- 


duced in its favour. de 
«I myfelf can difcern no material difference between the old and 
the new fy{tem, except the interpofition of another party between go- 
vernment and the people, who for fome time paft have been free from 
the influence of many of the Zemindars. Adopting the maxim, ge- 
nerally, that ‘* whatever is beft adminiftered is the beft,’? I caa 
readily conccive all the bencficial effets your letter exults in, to have 
followed as the natural confequences of your own care and attention 
in the execution of your plan within your own jurifdition: but I mutt 
fill entertain my fufpicions, of the fame beneficial effects accruing 
from an immediate introduction of it into al! the diftri€s: and that 
whenever hereafter there may be 2 relaxed government, a corrupt 
colleftor, an imbecile or a rapacious Zemindar, that every opprefiion 
which formerly afflicted the lower clafs of natives they will again be 
fubje&t to, in as great or greater degree than ever.’ Tay. 





Art. XIV. An Account of the Method and Expence of cultivating the 
Sugar-Cane in Bengal: with Calculations of the firft Coft to the 
Manufacturer and Exporter; and Suggeitions for attra¢ting that 
Article of Eaftern Produce exclufively to Great Britain. In a 
Letter from a Planter and Diftiller in Bengal to his Friend in Lon- 
don. 8vo. pp.162. 3s. Debrett. 1794. 

"THERE are two meafures of the prefent adminiftration which 

the philofophic hiftorian will record with applaufe,—the 
propofitions for an equitable commercial intercourfe with Ire- 
land,—and the commercial treaty with France. It is extraor- 
dinary that, with the knowlege of liberal principles of trade 
which thefe meafures pre-fuppofe, fo little fhould have been done 
to reduce them to practice, even between thofe regions to which 
the influence of the Britifh legiflature extends. Our cuftom- 
boufes ftill colleé& duties on the produce of our own provinces ; 
and, asif the profperity of the whole empire were not equally 
dear to us, tea may come only from the eaft and fugar onl 
from the weft, although each might probably be had at half of the 
prefent price if the monopoly were overthrown. ‘The aim of 
the well-informed author of this pamphlet is to reafon again 
the exclufive privilege of the Weft-Indian planters: his ar- 
guments are ftrong ; and his details are curious, and, appa- 
rently, very accurate, We fhall tranfcribea page or two: 

_£ Thope [ have now urged enough, to produce the fame con- 
viction in every unprejudiced mind, that has long beenimpreffed on 
my own, the practicability of fupplying the Weft-Indies from hence 
with their grand ftaple of fugar, at half the price it cofts the planter to 
raife it in thofe iflands; or atleaft one-third lefs than the loweft actual 
expence at which it can be cultivated and manufa@tured there by 
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flaves, under the prefent ftate of things. By proving this, I think, 
no poflible objection can be urged to the ability of Bengal to fupply 
Europe with fugar cheaper than it can be furnifhed from the Weft- 
Indies, fu far as the furplus produce extends beyond the home con- 
fumption :—and | think, the quantum of this furplus depends upon 
the will of government. 

‘ To increafe the cultivation of fugar-cane in thefe provinces; 
very little feems wanting beyond freedom of markets, and the com- 
yon encouragement due from every government to its fubje&s. 
Since the wife abolition of inland cuftoms and the Seyer duties, I be- 
lieve Bengal may be reckoned one of the freeft countries in the world 
‘from Fifcal impofitions, and all the train of vexatious evils attendant 
thereon. The fame liberal policy which induced government to fuffer 
a diminution of revenue, when its exaction was incompatible with the 
encreafing profperity of the country, fhould operate with equal force 
in freeing commerce from the fhackles which impede its extenfion. 
The encreafe of cultivation depends upon « quick fale for the fur- 

lus prodace of the foil ; and thiscan only be obtained in any extent, 
bF allowing that furplus to find the beft and readieft markets. 
* € The Company’s tonnage does not furnifh the means of convey- 
ance to thofe markets, either in quantity equal to the demand, or at 
a fair price. Surely, then, as fovercigns, the Company are mono- 
polizing againft their own intereft ; and lofing the pofitive advantages 
of an encreafing land revenue, for the fake of the precarious and 
doubtful profits of &n invidious monopoly. An encreafed land-re- 
venue, arifing from extended cultivation, raifes the fee fimple of their 
eftates in théfe provinces, in perpetuity, equal to the value of the 
yearly increment : whereas, by limiting the produce of the country 
to what they can purchafe and export them/felves only, to prevent rivalry 
or competition at the markets to which they carry it, their profits as 
monopolifts encreafe, it is true, but only in proportion as this revenue 
is diminifhed. Hence their intereft, 2s fovereigns, is incompatible 
with their intereft as monopolifts, in all the articles of traffic from 
which a revenue is drawn. 

« As no part of the policy of Lord Cornwallis’s government will 
admit of the fuppofition, that cultivation is to be reftrifted, or the 
profperity of the country limited merely to favor the Company’s bomé 
exports ; it follows, that all the furplus fugars of Bengal, beyond 
what their tonnage carries to England and that which is neceflary for 
home trade and confumption, muft be forced away in foreign or con- 
traband fhips: under the prefent fy{tem, then, to extend the cultiva- 
tion of fugar here, much beyond what is now produced, is to raife an 
article for the fupport of {muggling; and which muft alfo inevitably 
encreafe the trade and navigation of our rivals in commerce, both in 
America and Europé, whilitour ports in India continue open for the 
free reception of fhips from every quarter of the globe, except Great 
Britain! 

‘ The prefent reftritive laws for guarding the Company’s exclufive 
trade, prefent to us an extraordinary inftance of political inconfiftency- 
In the weft, G. Britain guards with the utmoft jealoufy, the trade of 
her colonies from any participation with foreign ftates. Inthe eaft, _ 
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with equal vigilance excludes her own fubjets from any fhare of the 
advantages of thatcommerce which her poffeilions afford to every 
other nation. ‘To men of plain underftandings, who, like myfelf, 
view the queftion in a commercial light enly, it fhould feem, that, a 
fyitem of policy, whichis calculated for the promotion of national 
intereft in the weftern hemifphere, ought to be equally applicable to 
the eaitern, provided it is founded on juft and wile principles: and 
the uniform ftrictnefs, with which the navigation laws are admini- 
fered, leave us little doubt, that they have always been confidered 
3 the grand fupport of our maritime ftrength, and the protection of 
er national commerce.’ Thy. 





Art. XV. Memoir of a Map of Hindooftan; or the Mogul Empire, 
&e. &c. By James Rennell, F.R.S. The third Edition, with a 
fecond Supple:wentary Map, containing the New Geography of 
the Peninfula of India, and an Explanatory Memoir. 4to. pp.580. 
1gs. Boards. Nicol. -1793. 


HOUGH it is not our general cuftom to take notice of new 
editions of books, we are fometimes obliged to make ex- 
ceptions in favour of works of a nature continually progreflive ; 
particularly, books of geography ; a fcience which, in the prefent 
aze, has been advancing uninterruptedly toward perfection, Ihe 
firft edition of the valuable performance now before us was pub-- 
lithed in March 1788, and was reviewed in our 79th volume, 
p-20; the fecond appeared in November 4791, greatly improved 
by materials ferving to correét and extend the geography of In- 
dia, and the countries bordering on it to the north- weft. Where 
thefe new materials could be affimilated with the old, they were 
inferted in the body of the general map: but, in confequence of 
the extenfive and authentic information received refpecting the 
countries to the north-welt of Dehli, it became neceffary to 
conftruct a new map, ona fcale iimilar to that of the general 
one; and alfo to re-conftruct the map of the countries fituated 
between the Ganges and the Cafpian fea, correcting errors in 
the relative pofition of the two Bucharias, and in the courfe of 
the principal branch of the Indus, and inferting different pofi- 
tions founded on the refult of much inveftigation and inquiry. 
For the accommodation of the purchafers of the firft edition, 
thefe additional maps, as well as the letter-prefs of the third 
fection which relates to them, were publifhed feparately. The 
prefent edition, both of the Memoir and of the Map, does not 
differ in any refpect from the laft: but the war with Tippoo hav- 
ing produced many valuable materials for correcting the natural 
as well as the political geography of the Peninfula, a new map 
of this tract was conftru&ted, accompanied with a {hort memoir 
explanatory of the conftruétion and political confequence of 
the tract reprefented, This new piece, which is in its nature 
Rey. AUG.1794. (7 g an 
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an appendage to the Memoir of the Map of Hindooftan, was 


noticed in our Review, N.5. vol. xi. p. 69. 

As to the third fection, which fo greatly improved the fecond 
edition of the Major’s work, the matter of it is fo clote, and 
the ftyle is fo concife, that abridgement is impoffible: but 


the following fhort extract will fhew its vaft importance to 
geography: 

‘ T have been thus particular on the fubjeét of Lahore, becaufe it 
forms a moft capital point in this geography : for on it depend all the 
pofitions between Sirhind and Cabul. It is much to be regretted 

‘that we are not in poffeffion of a good obfervation of latitude, taken 
there; as well as its exaét diftance from Sirhind, or Delhi; or both. 

‘ Lahore was the refidence of the firft Mahomedan conquerors of 
Hindooftan, before they eftablifhed themfelves in the central parts of 
the country. It owed its modern improvements, however, to Hu- 
maioon, the father of Acbar, who made it his refidence during a 
part of his troublefome reign. Thevenot fays, that including the 
fuburbs, it was three leagues in length at that period; and, when he 
faw it, about the year 1665, the city itfelf was above a league in 
extent. Jehanguire, fon of Acbar, allowed the Portugnefe to build 
a church there; and fome of its furniture remained at the time of 
Thevenot’s vifit. 

‘ The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotes) on which it is fituated, is 
a noble river; and by its navigable courfe, has a communication 
with the Indus and all its branches. ‘The province, of which La- 
hore is the capital, is oftener named Panjab, than Lahore: however, 
Panjab being applied to a natural divifion of country, is applicable 
alfo to part of Moultan. It is very extenfive, and remarkably fer- 
tile; affording, in addition to all the neceflaries of life, wine, 
fugars, and cotton wool; the laft of which fupplied the manufac- 
tories of the province. There are alfo in the tract between the Indus 
and Jhylum (or Behut), falt mines, wonderfully produétive: and 
affording fragments of rock falt, hard enough to be formed into 
veffels, &c. Gold, (according to the Ayin Acbaree) was found in 
the channels of its rivers; and the fame is related of thofe of Ke- 
maoon, which proceed from the fame ridge of mountains. Ice is 
brought from the northern mountains, to Lahore, and fold there all 
the year. The famous avenue of fhady trees, fo much fpoken 
of by the early Indian travellers, began at Lahore, and oma to 
Agra, near 500 Englifh miles. Lahore is now the capital of the 
Seiks, a new power, whofe name, even as a fect, was hardly known, 
until the rapid decline of the Mogul’s empire, in the prefent cen- 
tury. 

© The next place, in point of confequence to the conftruction of 
this part of the map, is Attock, a city and fortrefs on the eaftern 
bank of the Indus, and built by Acbar in the year 1581. We fhall 
have occafion to fpeak on the fubject of its hiftorical importance 
hereafter. The pofition of this place is colle&ted from various 
authorities. Unluckily its latitude is omitted in the Ayin Acbaree: 
and it can only be collected generally from that of the places lying 
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on each fide of it; and on the road paffling through it from Lahore to 
Cabul: that is, Paifhawur on the one, and Rotas, Jhylum, and 
Sealkote on the other. From thefe, as well as the diftance of Attock 
from Jummoo, from Bheerah, and from Cathmere, refpectively ; it 
may clearly be inferred, that Attock is above the 33d degree, by 
feveral minutes. Paifhawur is given at 33° 25°; Rotas and Jhylum 
at 33°! :3 and Sealkote at 33; as we have faid before: and Attock 
lies in the dire€t road from Paifhawur to the other three places. 
Another proof is, that the fhorteft road from Lahore to Cabul, that 
is, the direét line between the two, is through Bungufh, which lies to 
the fouth of Attock: and the pafs of Deenkeote, over the Indus, to 
Bunguth, lies above the parallel of 32° and a half, and is fuppofed to 
be 30 miles below, or to the S.of Attock: of courfe Attock fhould be 
above the parallel of 33°. We hall enter more particularly into this 
fubjeét, when we have difcuffed its longitude. 

« With refpeé to the longitude of Attock from Lahore, we receive 
very capital affiftance from the invaluable communications of Capt. 
Kirkpatrick, who has colleéted. from various Perfian MSS. and 
hiftories, the regifters of the atual meafured diftances, as taken by 
the orders of the Emperors Acbar, Shah Jehan, and others, on the 
great roads from the city of Lahore, Cabul, Ghizni, Candahar, 
and Moultan; and back to Lahore again: as well as thofe between 
Cafhmere and the cities of Lahore and Attock, refpectively; and 
between Cabul, Balk, and Bamian: befides many other portions of 
different roads, too tedious to mention. ‘Thefe road-mcafures, it is 
true, cannot be applicable to geographical purpofes with critical ex- 
actnefs; but as an approximation to the horizontal diftance may be 
obtained by an allowance for the inflexions of the roads, founded on 
experience, and applied with the requifite attention to the nature of 
the country; which Capt. Kirkpatrick has enabled us to do; fuch 
materials muft at leaft be fuperior to computed diftances, refting 
on the vague report, or on the judgment of an individual.’ 


At a time when the conne@tions between Great Britain and 
Afia become daily more interefting and ufeful, it is fortunate 
that our knowlege of that quarter of the world fhould progref- 
lively increafe by the indefatigable labours of fo judicious a 
writer, who is continually ftriving to furpafs himielf by new 
inveftigations and exertions. Gil. 








Arr. XVI. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 
Tranflated into Englifh Verfe. By William Bofcawen, Efq. 8vo. 
Ppp-570. 78. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1793. 


Tt none but a poet fhould tranflate a poet, is a maxim 

which we imagine few will controvert; yet what num- 
bers, who never felt the aura divina, have become tranflators? 
To exhibit the /en/e, and to impart the /pirit, of an author, will 
require very difting& talents. ‘The fimple knowlege of the lan- 
guage cay accomplifh the one, while nothing but a poetical 
Congeniality of foul can achieve the other, Yet poets them- 
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felves have failed in performing this tafk. Unfortunately for 
the Moderns, their great predeceflors the Antients have done 
fuch wonders as nearly to fet competition at defiance, Dr. 
Bentley was furely in the right, when he (rather unpolitely) 
informed Mr. Pope that his verfion of the Iliad was ** not 
Homer.’ In the fame predicament appears even Dryden, with 
refpect to the Mantuan Bard. His vertion is by no means Virgil, 

A coldnels, a degree of ftiffnels, and a languid amplification, 
are not the only miferable attendants on tranflations in general; 
there is an unpardonable crime, (indeed a capital one in the 
court of Parnaffus,) too frequently committed, viz. that of 
making an author fay things which he never thought. ~ What 
ideas, what images, do we not find in tranflations, which we 
vainly {eek in the originals? | 

To be treated with a verfion of the great lyric bard, which 
fhould imprefs us with the idea conceived of him, and, happily 
exprefled, by that exquifite judge Quintilian, would be highly 
gratifying ; ** dt Lyricorum ({ays the Roman critic) sdem Aora- 
tius, fere folus legi dignus ; nam et infurgit aliquando, et pienus eff 
jucunditatis et gratia, varits figuris faliciffimé auaax.” 

Among the many, Mr. Bofcawen, (a name of favourable 
omen, ) enters the lifts for the palm of tranflation. How far he 
has proved victorious, the public may in fome degree decide 
from the fpecimens which we {hall produce. 

We have no hefitation in allowing that Mr. B. is in poflef. 
fion of fome portion of poetical energy: but, perhaps, from 
the want of a correct tafte, he too often facrifices fimplicity to 
a fondnefs for the tragicus boatus. We fubmit to the judgement 
of the reader Mr. B.’s verfion of the pleafing ode to Chloe: 

‘ Lis.I, One XXill. 
‘ Horace remonftrates with Cloe on her bafhfulne/s and timidity. 

‘ You fly me, Cloe, as the fawn 
Scuds nimbly o’er the mountain’s height, 
Seeks its lo& parent o’er the lawn, 

And hears the pafling gale with wild affright. 
For, lo! whene’er the leafy grove 
With vernal breezes gently fhakes, 
Or lizards in the bramble move, 

How her knees faulter! how her bofom quakes! 
But thee no lion’s angry roar, 
No tyger feeks with hoftile mind: 
Come then, mature in charms, no more 

Attend thy mother’s fteps; but blefs mankind.’ 

The original contains nothing like © feuds nimbly;’ nor .i3 
there the flighteft mention of the * dawn,’ which {eems to be 
foreed in merely to fupply a rhime to fawn. 
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« And hears the pafling gale with wild affrigh: ;’ 

How different is this line from Horace’s eafy, elegant, 
© Non fine wano aurarum metu’? A principal object, too, 
which by no means fhould have been omitted, is * Syliia,’ fo 
well calculated to infpire terror. 

« But thee no lion’s angry roar, 

No tyger feeks with hoftle mind: 

Come then, mature in charms, no more 
Attend thy mother’s fteps; but blefs mankind.’ 


In the originai we find nothing of the angry roar of the lion, 
nor of the boffile mind of the tyger: but Mr.B., here taking 
leave of fimplicity, and endeavouring, probably, at an im- 
provement on his Attic original, deviates into an epitheted am- 
plification, and gives us the flowery exercife of juvenility. 

« Come then, mature in charms, no more 
Attend thy mother’s fteps ; bat blefs mankind.’ 
What a verbiage is here,—inftead of faying, fimply, 

¢ Then qui thy mother,—grown mature for man.’ 


Perhaps, indeed, too clofe a tranflation might here be thought 
fomewhat wanting in delicacy, and therefore lefs fuitable to 
the retinement of modern tafte. 

Gur next extract fhall be the elegantly plaintive addrefs of 
the poet to his illuftrious friend Adzcenas, labouring under a 


fevere fit of illnefs. 
«Urs.1Il. Ope XVII. 
* He comforts Maceyas, when weak and dejeced after a fevere illnefs, 
and declares his refolution not long to furvive bim. 
‘ Foreear, forbear the mournful figh, 
Mecenas, {pare thy wretched friend! 
Can heaven permit thee firft to die, 
On whom my fame, my life depend? 


Alas! fhould {wift, relentlefs fate 
Tear thee from my devoted heart, 
Why thould I bear this mortal weight, 
Robb’d of my foul’s far dearer part? 


Hear, then, my firm refolve! that day 
Not thou alone fhalt yield thy breath ; 

Affociates through the mournful way, 
We’ll trace the dreary paths of death. 


Not Gyas with his hundred hands, 
Not fierce Chimera, fhall affright 

My fteady foul, or rend the bands 
That juftice and the fates unite. 


What’er the fign that rul’d my hour 
Of birth, and waits me to the grave, 
Libra, or Capricorn’s dread power, 
Stern tyrant of the Hefperian wave ; 
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Our ftars with kindred influence fhine : 
Thee mighty Jove’s effulgent fire, 
With guardian power, with aid benign, 
Redeem’d from Satan’s baleful ire. 
To heaven fubmiffive, winged fate 
Her pennons dropp’d, content to fpare, 
When the throng’d theatre elate | 
Thrice with loud plaudits rent the air. 
Me, with dire force the falling oak 
Had crufh’d to an untimely end; 
But Faunus lighten’d the fell ftroke, 
Faunus the poet’s faithful friend. 
Come, then, the facred victim flay, 
With pomp thy votive temple raife : 
An humble lamb my vows fhall pay, 
Fit off’ ring of my grateful praife.’ 

In this tranflation may be found fome fpirited lines, with a 
prefervation of the /enfe of the original; neverthelefs, feveral 
exceptionable expreffions occur, which might be confiderably 
altered for the better. 

¢ Thee mighty Jove’s effulgent fire,’ 


the fecond line of the fixth ftanza, is, begging the refpeGtable 
tranflator’s pardon, bona fide, downright bombaft. The union 
of Fupiterand Satan, (for Saturn, ) which would be unwarrantably 
unclaffical, is obvioufly an error of the prefs. * Me truncus 
illapfus cerebro fuftelerat,”’ deferves a much more fpirited verfion 


than 
« Me, with dire force the falling oak 
Had crufh’d to an untimely end.’ 


The itiffnefs and Janguid diffufion of this couplet fink it be. 
neath the ftandard of Mr. Bofcawen’s abilities. 

The next excerpt which we fhall prefent to our readers is of 
the amatory kind,—replete with eafe, elegance, and fimplicity 
«Lys. Ill. Ops XI. 
© The Reconcilement of Horace with his Miftrefs Lydia. 

Hor. Wuitcst, folded in thy fnow-white arms 
No dearer youth thy love poffeft, 
Whilft I alone enjoy’d thy charms, 
Not Perfia’s monarch reign’d fo bleft. 
Lyd. Whilft you no other love defired, 
Nor Cloe’s rofe o’er Lydia’s fame, 
I bloom’d more honour’d, more admired, 
Than Ilia’s high illuftrious name. 
Hor, O’er my fond heart now Cloe reigns, 
Skill’d in fweet fong and mufic’s power; 
For whom Id brave death’s keeneft pains 
To fave her at that fatal hour. 


ae 


Lyd. 
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Lyd. The gentle Calais warms my heart 
With mutual love, with equal truth, 
Twice would I brave death’s fierceft dart, 
So fate would {pare the dearer youth. 


Hor. What if returning love controul 
Our hearts, no more inclin’d to roam? 
Drive beauteous Cloe from my foul ? 
My Lydia find her long-loft home? 


Lyd. Though that lov’d youth be form’d to pleafe, 
Bright as the ftar that gilds the fky, 
You, light as cork, and wild as feas, 
With you I’d joy to live, with you I’d die.’ 
We with we could fay that the qualities, by which we have 
above characterized the original, were all confpicuous in the 


.tranflation. , 
Our enfuing ode of felection is of a higher order of concep- 


tion, viz. the Carmen Seculare; in which Mr. B. has acquitted 
himfelf to more advantage: 
« CarMEN SECULARE; or the SecuLar Ops. 
© Sung at the Secular Games by a Chorus of Youths and Virgin:. 


Chorus. 
Puoesus, immortal fource of light, 
And thou, chafte Goddefs of the Night, 

Who rul’ft the fylvan bowers, 
Hear, honoured pair, who gild the ties! 
Oh grant the folemn prayers that rife 

At thefe appointed hours, 

When, warm’d by the fam’d Sybil’s verfe, 
Chaite youths and chofen maids rehearfe 

The corfecrated ftrain 
Due to the gods, whofe prefence fills 
Rome’s hallowed fanes, majeftick hills, 

And guards her awful reign ! 

Semi-chorus of Youths. 
Thou, whofe bright car leads on the day 
That clofes with thy fetting ray, 

Still changing, ftill the fame! 
May’it thou, beneath the azure fkies, 
Behold no future empire rife 

Above the Roman name! 

Semi-chorus of Virgins. 
Lucina, or whate’er thy name 
More lov’d, protect the wedded dame, 
Be every birth mature: 
May laws that guard the nuptial tie 
A blooming, generous race fupply, 
And wedded blifs fecure ! 
Full Chorus. 
When next the aufpicious feafon claims, 
Ti time’s fure orb, thefe facred games, 
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Oh may they fhine as bright! 

Thrice the glad dance, the feitive lay, 

In triumph ufher in the day, 
In mirth prolong the night! 

Ye facred Fates! whofe awful firain 

Truth guides, and heaven’s decrees maintain, 
Ne’er may our bleflings fail; 

All-fruitful may the earth adorn 

Bright Ceres’ brows with genial corn, 


Rear’d by the foftering gale. 


Semi-chorus of Youths. 


' Great Phebus! with benignant heart 


Forego a while thy fatal dart: 
Oh, grant the youths’ defire ! 


Semi-chorus of Virgins. 
Great Queen of the refplendent fkies, 
Whofe horns with graceful radiance rife, 
Oh hear the virgin choir! 


Full Chorus. 
If your benign decrees gave birth 
To Rome, fam’d miftrefs of the earth, 
If Ilion’s favour’d hoft, 
At your high call, exchang’d their gods, 
Their proftrate dames, for new abodes, 
And fought th’ Etrurian coaft, 
When, fav’d from fierce vindictive ire, 
Through — though wrapt in hoitile fire, 
Divine Aineas patt, 
Survivor of his country’s fate, 
Ordain’d to found a future ftate 
Mote glorious than the laft, 
Grant, oh ye powers, our rifing youth 
Unfullied morals, fpotlefs truth ! 
Grant peace to life’s decline! 
Grant to the ftate immortal health! 
In fame, in virtue, and in wealth, 
May lateft ages fhine! 
Behold the milk-white heifer bleed ! 
Whilft Venus and Anchifes’ feed 
With pious fervour glows : 
Long may he rule, ferenely bright! 
Alike invincible in fight, 
And mild to proftrate foes. 
And lo, fupreme by fea and land, 
The Mede now dreads Rome’s conqu’ring band, 
With his high fame impreft ! 
His juft decrees e’en Scythians wait ! 
From him all India feeks her fate, 
And bows her haughty creft. 
At length firm faith, bright love of fame, 
Mild peaceful worth, ingenuous fhame, 
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Again our age adorn ; 
Virtue refumes her con ‘cious pride, 
And {miling plenty by her fide 
Pours her abundant hora. 
Semi-chorus of Youths. 
Great Seer! adorn’d with radiant bow, 
Lov’d by the Nine, who heal’ our woe 
When dire difeafes rage ! 
If juftly-kind thou view’lt thefe towers, 
Prolong great Rome’s imperial powers 
Stull gathering ftrength from age! 


Semi-chorus of Virgins. 
Chafte Dian too, who Jov’it the feats 
Of Aventine, the cool retreats 
Of Algidus, attend! 
Whilit with the priefts who guard thy rites 
The youthful band in prayer unites, 
‘Their pious vows befriend ! 
Full Chorus. 
Let then glad hope our hearts in{fpire ! 
We, Pheebus and Diana’s choir, 
Nor clofe the fong of praife ; 
Secure that high immortal Jove, 
That heaven’s bleft powers, thefe rites approve, 
And confecrate our lays.’ 

Such are the fpecimens of this production of Mr. B.'s 
Muse; who, notwithftanding our animadverfions, may hold 
up her head without a blufh amid her fifter tranflators. To 
give our fentiments freely, however, we muft confefs our 
general difappointment in regard to verfions from the Antients; 
moft of which are but dull mirrors, reflecting little more than 


the contour of objects, and but few of the graces, So par, Wole. 








With refpeét to the numerous annotations, which accom- 
pany this work, the leaft that can be faid in their praife is that, 
taken in the grofs, they form an agreeable and inftructive mif- 
cellany; which, to the generality of readers, may prove very 
acceptable and ufeful. 

If, however, we fubfcribe, with fome limitation, to the opi- 
nion * that poetry cannot be tranflated, the critic’s tafk (when 
employed on this {pecies of writing,) will be—merely to point 
out the inftances in which a man has failed where he could 
not poffibly fucceed. Neverthelefs, Dr. Johnfon may not have 
been fufficiently explicit on this occafion. A confiderable por- 


tion of claffical poetry is, perhaps, tranflateable, with nearly a | 





* See Bofiwell’s Jounfoniana; or our Review, New Series, vol. viii. 
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full prefervation of the fpirit: but a tranflator muft poffefs 2. 
perfect knowlege of the energies of both languages, in order, 


c M4 / 
to form a perfec? mirror. So my ch 





Art. XVII. Sele Odes and Mifcellaneous Poems, accompanied with 
Notes critical, hiftorical, and explanatory. To which is added, 
A Series of Letters, By the Rev. William Tafker, A.B. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1790, 92, 93. 


TH! productions of Mr. Tafker’s martial and manly Mufe 
have already, in different forms, been prefented to the 
public, and accounts of them may be feen in former numbers 
of our Journal*. To the prefent colleCtion of them are added 
various letters, compofing part of the fecond, and nearly all 
the third volume. In thefe, the writer appears as a fon of 
Apollo in another fenfe; for, anatomy and fome other parts of 
medical ftudy having formerly occupied a fhare of his atten- 
tion, he applies his knowlege in commenting on various paf- 
fages in the poets, the fubjects of which are conneéted with 
thofe ftudies. “The principal topics treated in the letters are 
the feveral inftances of wounds and deaths recorded in Homer, 
Virgil, and Lucan; the peftilence defcribed in the Iliad, and | 
by Thucydides and Lucretius; the venomous ferpents men- 
tioned in the Pharfalia, compared with our Englifh vipers ; the 
medical and anatomical knowlege of Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace ; as well as that of the Greek philofophers and phyfi- 
cians ; the poetical beauties of Homer, Virgil, and Milton; 
a comparifon of antient and modern neurology; with various 
mifcellaneous matter, of which it is unneceflary to give a par- 
ticular account. We cannot compliment the writer on the 
appearance of any extraordinary depth of inveftigation on 
thefe very curious points; and indeed, he himfelf frequently 
acknowleges his want of books and of knowlege fufficient to 
enable him to treat them with the accuracy which he no doubt 





wifhed. Neither does his ftyle poflefs all the elegance and 
correCtnefs now generally expected in fimilar compofitions: 
yet, on the whole, the letters are amufing, and not deftitute 
of lively and fenfible obfervations ; with the perufal of which 
we have been agreeably entertained. 

We think it unneceflary to make any extra&s from the 
prefent publication, having already produced, in the volumes 
of our Review cited in the note, various fpecimens of the abili- |. 
ties of this ingenious writer. ° Aa. 





* See Review, vols. lix. Ix. Ixii. Ixiv. Ixviii, 
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( 435 ) 
Art. XVIIL. A Critical Inquiry into the Life of Alexander the Great by 


the ancient Hifforians; from the French of the Baron de S. Croix; 
with Notes and Obfervations by Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. to. 
pp-423- 18s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


HE life of that great madman, Alexander, has been written 
by more hiftorians than that of any other individual; and 
yet, perhaps, few hiftories are, on the whole, lefs genuine 
than the hiftory of the Macedonian Hero. His contem- 
poraries either dared not, or would not, fpeak the truth. They 
were either fo dazzled with the brilliancy of his exploits, 
or were themfelves fo fond of the marvellous, that they feem 
to have defigned rather a fplendid novel than an accurate nar- 
rative of faéts; and thofe who came after them were too idle, 
or too credulous, to retify their miftakes. The fine age of 
hiftory was already paft; the honeft Herodotus, the fage Xeno- 
phon, the ftern Thucidydes, exifted no more. ¢ The total 
extinction of the democratical form of government (as the 
Baron de St. Croix juftly obferves,) involved in it the fall of 1i- 
terature ; and more particularly of hiftory, which admits of no 
fuccefsful cultivation under arbitrary power.’ 

Alexander’s biographers were not fober hiftorians, but ful- 
fome panegyrifts ; who vied with one another in immortalizing 
a monfter of ambition and depravity. For our part, we freely 
confefs that, if the whole of the aéts of this ravager of the 
world had been buried in eternal oblivion, we fhould deem it 
of very little moment to mankind; except fo far as they ferve 
to fhew what fcourges to the human race are /uch fovereigns. 
Sounding terms impofe not on thinking men: we have read, 
in our early days, the accounts of Robin Hood's exploits, and 
we ferioufly doubt whether Robin Hood were not the greater 
hero of the two free-booters: we think that he was un- 
queftionably the better man. 

To return, however, to Alexander’s hiftorians, and to the 
work before us:—From his more antient biographers, whofe 
memoirs are in a great meafure loft, five pofterior writers have 
compiled the hiftory of his life, namely, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, Arrian, Q. Curtius, and Trogus, abridged by Juttin. 
To appretiate the refpective merit and veracity of thefe 
hiftorians, and to form from them all together a congregate 
idea of the a€tions and character of the Conqueror of Afia, is 
the purpofe of the prefent work ; which firft appeared in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and obtained the premium of that fociety in 1772. 
Three years afterward, it was republifhed by the author 

with 
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with additions and improvements *, and had fo rapid a fale ag 
to make it a rare and fcarcely procureable book. 

The author has not confined his refearches merely to the 
hiftorians of Alexander, but has taken into confideration al] 
that antiquity furnifhes concerning him. 

The Jnguiry is divided into four fections.—In the firf are 
examined the fources whence the feveral hiftorians of this con- 
queror have drawn their information: the /econd is confined to 
the military exploits of Alexander; in the third, his character 
is delineated ; and the fourth is fet apart for fuch geographical 
details as his different expeditions fuggeft.—Of each of thele 
we fhall give a fummary account. 

The moft antient monument, which our author examines, 
is the hiftory of Alexander by Callifthenes, who attended him 
in his Oriental expedition, and from whom, as an ocular wit- 


-nefs, a faithful narrative might have been expected: but, on 


the contrary, he appears to have written a turgid and ridiculous 
romance.—-Oneficritus, a cynic philofopher, was a profefled 
imitator of Xenophon, and a wretched} copyift. His tales 
and paradoxes, according to Strabo, are fingularly abfurd.—. 
Hegefias, fays Longinus, trifled like a child. —Clitarchus 
comes ftill more under this cenfure: he blufters, and blows, as 
Sophocles exprefles it, 
‘¢ Loud-founding blafts, not fweeten’d by the ftop.”” 

‘Jt is not, undoubtedly, (fays our author,) from this tribe of 
writers, that we are to be fupplied with any faithful memoirs of the 
life of Alexander.—Let not, however, the moft audacious Pyrrhonifm 

retend to confound the authentic monuments that have been left us, 
with thofe which adulation and a love of the marvellous “have alone 
ere&ted.—Let us not fuppofe the exploits of the Conqueror of Afia to 
have been as fabulous as the labours of Hercules, nor give credit to 
what has been afferted in a moment of paradoxical delirium, that the 
Macedonian hero never penetrated into India.’ 

The Memoirs of Ptolemy and of Ariftobulus, a Journal of 
Alexander’s Exploits by Diodotus of Erythria and by Eu- 
menes of Cardia, the Itinerary of Alexander’s Marches by 
Diognetus and Beton, Cephalon’s Univerfal Hiftory, So- 
pater’s Life of Alexander, and fome other works, had they 
seached us, would probably have thrown much light on that 
obfcure period. It is true that fome of them were feen, and 
copied, by Arrian; who, on that account, deferves the pre- 
eminence which our author gives him among the hiftorians of 
Alexander. Photius confidered him as the rival of Xenophon: 
but this was certainly granting him too much.—Plutarch is 





* See Rev. vol. liv. p. 395. 
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more a moralift than an exact biographer. His parallel of 
Alexander with Cefar is loft: but an extraét of it is found in 
Appian. The Baron de St. Croix confiders Plutarch as the 
fecond, in rank, of the hiftorians of Alexander.—Diodorus 
Siculus is a credulous and inaccurate writer, who copies the 
extravagant fables of Callifthenes: yet our author gives him 
the third place among Alexander’s hiftorians : 

¢ The Latin authors, who undertook the history of the Macedonian 
hero, had not the benefit of happier times than their Greek prede- 
ceflors.—That verbofe and tumid fpecies of eloquence, which pafied 
from Afia to Athens, made its way at laft to the Roman citizens; who 
were then governed with a rod-of iron. A rage for declamation 
ruined the public tafte, and added to it the laft corruption it could 
pollibly receive -—It was, perhaps, by thefe amplifications, that *Q. 
Curtius was feduced.—We are told that Nero gilt the ftatue of 
Alexander by Lyfippus, imagining to enhance its value: Q. Curtius 
acted on the fame principle, when he fuppofed that the flowers of his 
own imagination would add a frefh wreath to his hero’s laurels: but 
the hero, and thé artiit, both jolt by, thofe foolifh decorations,’ 

Juftin, with. refpect to Alexander, is fuperficial and inac- 
curate. —Syncellus, Cedrenus, Orofius, and Zonares, can only 
be reckoned as bad copiers ;—and.the little that we gather, on 
this fubject, from the Greek and Latin fathers, hardly deferves 
notice. 

Having thus appretiated the refpective merits of Alexander’s 
hiftor.ans, the author proceeds to that hero’s military exploits, 
which he delineates with a mafterly pencil, .and in proper 
colours. ‘This fection opens with the following juft remark: 

‘ Happy are the people, in whofe annals neither the enterprizes of 
an ambitious prince, nor the exploits of a conqueror, are-to be traced ; 
which feldom fail of being deplorable..misfortunes for the fubjeé&. 
The hiftory of Macedon atfords us a ftrixing initance of this truth, in 
the melancholy fpectacle of the mifery that followed fo immediately 
the moments of its glory.’ 

The firft theatre of Alexander’s military exploits was 
Thrace ; and the defeat of the Thracians, Triballians, Getz, 
and other contiguous nations, who, on the death of Philip, had 
attempted to recover their liberty, was the firft fruit of his ca- 
reer.— Thebes, whofe inhabitants had alfo revolted, was next 
befieged, and totally deftroyed by him.— The Athenians, alarm- 
ed at the capture of Thebes, fued for mercy and peace.—He 
new refolved to invade Afia, and to overthrow the Perfian 
empire. Here, alfo, we muft tranfcribe our author’s obferva- 
tion: 

‘ The weaknefs of a neighbouring nation, {trong political proba- 
bilities of fuccefs, and the deftru@tion of an enemy, are often the 
real caufes of wars, which are entered into with apparent principles 

of 
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of juftice. The Conqueror of Afia had noother motives. Polybius, 
with his ufual acutenefs, hath penetrated into them, and hath had the 
fagacity to feparate them from thofe pretended reafons for hoftilities, 
in which the Grecian vanity was too much interefted to allow of their 
fufpecting their propriety.’ 

We will not follow Alexander through his battles and vic. 
tories, which are known to every fchool-boy; fuffice it to fay 
that our author has balanced the various accounts of them, by 
different hiftorians, with an equal and impartial hand ; giving, 
juttly, on all occafions, the preference to Arrian. ‘he re- 
fle&tions which he interfperfes are judicious, and difcover the 
admirer and lover of liberty. We give the following as an 
inftance ; 

¢ Tyre, celebrated for its riches and its numerous colonies, was 
taken by affault, after a refiftance that could not have been expected 
from a commercial people : but the love of liberty will often animate 
the common. bofom with fuperior energy ; and, in @ phrenzy®* for 
their freedom, men of ordinary capacities are frequently expanded 
into heroes.’ 

The Baron de St. Croix thus introduces his third fe€tion : 

« An exact knowledge of Alexander’s chara&er can only be ac. 
quired by entering minutely into both his public and private life. 
The difcuffion will afcertain the degree of cenfure or approbation that 
his difpofition, his virtues, and his vices, feverally merit; as it will 
be founded on the fixed and unerring rules of juftice. It is not in the 
power of caprice to abrogate HER laws: the moft ingenious fophiftry 
cannot obfcure them, ‘The philofopher is their interpreter ; and to 
his tribunal there is an appeal from the world at large ; which is fre- 
quently a€tuated’ by paffions, influenced by its partialities, and warped 
by its prejudices.’ 

Our author himfelf is here that philofopher ; and his nter- 
pretations are generally orthodox,—though, perhaps, often too 
verbofe, and fometimes tedious: a fault not common with a 
French writer.—-We have been at fome pains to reduce them 
into a narrower compafs, 

Alexander was born with excellent natural difpofitions, but 
thefe were early corrupted by the mercenary adulation of his 
firft pedagogue, Lyfimachus ; a poifon which all the philofophic 
antidotes, afterward adminiftered by Ariftotle, were not able 
to expel. “Taught by the voice of flattery to confider himfelf as 
a hero, while he was yet a child, he might readily be led by the 
fame Syren to aflume the God, when he became a man ; and, 
from the ideal fon of Peleus to the ideal fon of Fupiter Ammon, 
the tranfition was eafy.—Indeed, oflentatious vain-glory, not 





* The word phrenzy is not always ufed in a bad fenfe. ‘Thus 
Shak{peare : 
** The Poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy rolling.” 
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dignified pride, was the leading feature in Alexander’s charac- 
ter; and to this alone we may afcribe not merely his {plendid 
atts, but even his bafeft deeds. Who but a man oj iuch a 
ftamp could have requefted his great matter not to communi- 
cate his rhetoric to any other perfon but himfelf? pitiful jea- 
loufy, unworthy of a great character! The pride of a Scipio, 
or of a Cxefar, would not have condefcended to fuch meannefs, 
Neither Czefar nor Scipio would have burned Perfepolis, nor 
have murdered Clitus, nor have put Philotas to the torture, nor 
have difgraced Parmenio, nor have permitted Callifthenes the 
Philofopher to die in a dungeon ;—and what apology can be 
made for Alexander’s wanton cruelties? the devaitation of 
whole countries, the flaughter of eight myriads of inhabitants, 
the crucifixion of an Indian Prince, and the punifhment of 
many Brahmins, ¢ whofe only crime had been that of encourag- 
ing their countrymen to defend their liberties’ againit a lawlefs 
invader *! His debaucheries, his abominable revellings, his 
more than Afiatic luxury, his Sardanapalian effeminacy, were 
fo flagrant, that his warmeft encomiafts have not been bold 
enough to deny nor even to palliate them. 

To counterbalance all thefe nefarious deeds, his magnanimity 
and generofity are blazoned forth and extoiled:—but if thele 
boafted qualities be duly appretiated, we fhall probably find them 
to be only the fruits of that fame vain-glorious ambition which 
was the main fource of all his actions.—If he gave large and 
liberal prefents to the writers and artifts of his day, it was to 
receive ftill larger portions of the grofleft adulation :. for in 
his liberalities there was little diftinction: the moft pitiful 
fcribbler, if he but flattered plentifully, was lavifhly repaid for 
his incenfe ; and a Cherilus, a Cleo, and an Agis, (the very 
dregs of their refpective countries, as Q. Curtius calls them, ) 
were as fure of being recompenfed as an Ariftotle or a Xeno- 
crates, and were preferred, by this famous hero, ** even to his 
own relations and generals.” Que urbium fuarum purgamenta 
propinquis etiam, maximorumque exercituum ducibus, a rege pra- 
ferebantur.—He was not lets liberal to fingers, harpers, and 
pipers: on whom he beftowed, at one caroufal, above ten 
thoufand talents: doubtlefs for chanting his bloody victories 
and refounding his praile. 

Two parts of his public conduct feem to deferve our ap- 
plaufe: his reftoration of the privileges of the Grecian colonies 
in Afia, and his behaviour to the captive family of Darius: yet 








* Well might the Gentoo Annals call him ‘* a moft mighty robber 
and murderer,”’—The author of the firft book of Maccabees has alfo 
Properly charafterized him, in faying that fe lutchered kings, icdake 
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even here the predominant paffion of the fon of Philip is. dif. 
eoverable to the philofophic eye. — The deftrudtion of an odious 
oligarchy was a meafure that gained him popular applaufe, 
without coft to his vanity or rifk to his empire: he was lefs 
afraid of a diftant democracy than of a powerful ariftocracy ; 
for great tyrants hate little tyrants more even than the plebeian 
multitude. Thus, we find, fome modern fovereigns have 
humbled, or have attempted to humble, the nobility, while 


they extended in fome degree the privileges of the peafantry,— 


As to his generous, or rather juft, treatment of the mother 
and wife of Darius, it merits approbation, but not panegyric, 
It would have been a much more generous action to have grant- 
ed to Darius, on this oceafion, that peace which he fought on 
terms fo humiliating to himfeif and fo advantageous to Alex- 
ander: yet thefe terms were obftinately refufed. Was therea 
fpark of generolity in this ? 

In thefe remarks, we have not entirely and clofely followed 
the fteps of the Baron de St. Croix, but we have purfued a 
fimilar path, and we hope that we have not intruded. 

On the whole, if fo many flaws appear in Alexander’s cha» 
racter, even through the medium of partial encomiafts rather 
than of rigid hiftorians, how would it appear if a Suetonius, @ 
‘Tacitus, or a De Thou, had written the annals of his reign? 
¢ Alexander’s hiftorians (fays the Baron de St. Croix,) have 
let only a few anecdotes efcape from them, that bare to open 
view the vices of their hero; which it was their conftant ftudy 
to conceal :?—but why talk of mercenary flattering annalifts? 
© The defpotic temper of Alexander prevented his beft friends 
from approaching him either with freedom. or fincerity ; and 
they were, according to the teftimony of Iphippus, under the 
neceffity of applauding what they could not approve,’—* To 
confole him for the nvurder ot Clitus, the Sonhift Anaxarchus 
defended in his prefence this execrable maxim, that ju/fice had 
no other rule than the will of kings.’ | 

The fourth and Jatt fection of this work is. wholly employed 
in afcertaining the geography of Alexander’s expeditions, 
adapted ta M. d’Anville’s map. It contains a defeription of 
Afia Minor, of Egvpt and Lybia, of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates, of the Cafpian Sea, of the countries of Higher 
Afia, of the Paropamifus, of India, and of the navigation of 
Nearchus. | | 

With all antient topography is int@rmixed a great deal of 
the fabulous. M].d’Anville has done much to illuftrate the 
geography of Afia: but much yet remains to be done. The 
refearches of Sir Wm. Jones may one day enable us to be better 
acquainted with thofe remote regions. | 

11 Sir 
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Sir R. Clayton has enriched his tranflation with many judi- 
cious notes; he has,frequently corrected his author; and he 
has fometimes combated his fentiments. He has alfo, with 
great pains and attention, verified the Baron’s quotations of 
Greek and Latin authors, and has often inferted the pallages 
themielves : fo that, on the whole, this tranflation is a more 


valuable work thaa the original. Ged 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1794. 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art 19. Scylla more dangerous than Charybdis. By a Friend of Li- 
berty and of the Conititution of England. 8vo. pp. 42. 18.6d. 
Siockdale. 1794. 

BY the Scylla and Charybdis, on either of which the Britifh conftitu- 
tion might fufrer thipwreck, we prefume this author means, on the 

one hand, abfolute monarchy,—and, on the other, abfolure democracy. 

In the equidiitance from both confifts, in our opinion, the fecurity of 

our political navigation: but as razz, Come ir»m what quarterit may, 

is ruin, and would be the confequence on either tide, if the veffel 
fhould be driven from the middle courf:, we are not, we confefs, fo 
clear-fighted as to perceive, in fuch a cafe, the difference between the 
inore or the lefs dangerous ; a deviation to either ide would be egually 
fatal, and confequently juft as dangerous on the one as on the other, 
It does not {trike us, therefore, that our author is very happy in the 
choice of his title; for the pilot, who was not fo fkilful as to fteer 
rizht between Scylla and Charybdis, was fure to perith either in the 
culph of the latter, or again{t the rocks of the former: complete de- 
vru&ion inevitably following the lofs of the middle paflage. It is trae 
that in danger there may be degrees: but the proverb has not point- 
ed out any in its mention of thoie t.vo fatal places on the coaft of Si- 
cily; for it fays, without any referve, —-‘* incidit in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdim.?’ We may therefore conclude that whoever thought 
caly of avoiding one, and did not carefully thudy to avoid both, was 
inevitably loft; and fimilar mu be the fate of the Britith conttitution : 
it muft tteer clear of the extremes of monarchy and Jemocracy, or it 
isundone: the afcendancy of either mait neceflarily deftroy the other. 
The author’s meaning, then, muit have been that there might be 
occations in which that afcendancy was more likely to be acquired by 
oac than by the other; and that, as a fkilful waterman, according to 
the prefs of wind or water, and keeping a watchful eye on the trim 
cf his boat, will fhift his paffengers from fide to fide for the purpofe 
of preterving abalance, foa wife legiflature, feeing one branch of the 

Conititution more threatened than another, ought to give to ita degree 

of additional fupport proportioned to the preflure ofthe moment. In 

tuch a cafe, though not in the actual afcendancy, we admit that there 

Might be degrees of danger; and we will take it for granted that it 
Rev. Au. 1794. H h was 
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was a cafe like this which our author had in view, when he formed the 
outline of the pamphlet before us. 

The writer obferves that the time has been when the conftitution was 
in danger of being annihilated by the ftretches of the royal prerogative ; 
and that, at fuch a period, it was wife to flrengthen the democratic 
part of the government, fo as to cnable it to withfland the encroach- 
ments of the crown. Now, he fays, the circumftances are reverfed; 
the monarchy is in danger of being {wallowed up by thie democracy ; 
and therefore he contends that the crown ought to be armed with fuf- 
ficient power to defend itfclf, and to preferve the due balance of the 
conftitution. Nature, he obferves, has given to every living creature 
a principle and means of felf-defence ; and, reafoning from analogy, 
he argues that it would be acting contrary to the general fyftem of the 
Almighty to give birth to a moral or political being, and at the fame 
time to withhold from it the powers neceflary for its protection. Such 
powers, he fays, the Roman conftitution found and exercifed in the 
appointment of a dictator, who was placed for a time above the law, 
not for the deftru€tion of the government, but for its ultimate pre- 
fervation, In fuch cafes as at Rome would juftify the commonwealth 
in reforting to the dictatorfhip, the Englifh, he fays, ufually had re- 
courfe to a meafure abfolutely intolerable under different circum- 
flances——the /u/penfion of the habeas corpus act :—but even this meafure 
he does not think quite fufficient ; for, though it might bring the con- 
ftitution fafe out of a raging fever, it could not avert the diftemper 
of which it muft be confidered as the creature. 


‘ We have, (fayshe,) no inferior means of protectionin lefs urgent 
cafes, and it is here that our liberties are endangered. We have not 
the means of preventing a crifis, which, when it comes on, brings with 
it two dangers to our liberties; firft, that arifing from the crifis itfelf, 
the extent of which muft always be uncertain; and fecondly, that 
arifing from the extraordinary powers then vefted in the crown, which 
to men, jealous of prerogative, ought to appear no trifling danger.’ 
The author then afks ‘ whether, to avoid the pofhbility of fuch emer- 
gencies, when the legiflative neceflarily becomes fubfervient to the 
executive power, it might not be great wifdom to confer upon the 
Jatter the means of preventing thofe emergencies, without extending 
the prerogative to any dangerous degree,’ 

Prevention, it muft be allowed, is much better than cure; and it 
would be indifputably more defirable to proteét the conftitution from 
the approaches of danger, than to expofe it to the hazard of a conteft, 
in which, though it is poffible the danger might be repelled, it is alfo 
poffible it might prevail. This, however, is a moft delicate fubject, 
and ought to be treated with the greateft caution and fkill; the means 
intended for the prefervation of liberty might prove its deftruétion ; 
and danger is often brought on by the very meafures that are adopted 
for preventing it. 

The author thinks, and thinks wifely, that no ftep taken for the pre- 
fervation of the conftitution can avail, if not feconded by the aid of 


juries. Itis an undeniable truth that juries are the great bulwarks of - 


the liberties of the people; and, while they act up to the fpirit of their 
infticution, defpotifm cannot prevail among us, We therefore cannot 
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nave the fhadow of an objection to the general principles which he lays 
down on this fubje&t: but we are not fo ready to fay that he has 
chofen the propereit feafon for grafting on them the obfervations which 
he has thrown out on the occafion. If there were no caufe a¢tually 
pending, to which they might be applied, we fhould readily admit 
them to be juft and fair; for then they would be advanced as general 
infructions, or guides, for the conduct of jurymen, without any re- 
ference to a particular cafe :—but, urged on the prefent occafion, they 
might give an improper bias to the minds of individuals who may be 
fummoned to ferve on the juries that may try the perfons zow under 
accufation, and may influence them in their verdicts more than the 
evidence laid before them. If there be any one thing more valuable 
than another in the inftitution of the trial by jury, it is that it gives 
the accufed the belt chance of a fair and impartial decifion on his cafe: 
were it to be otherwife,—-were the jurors to attend with their minds 
already made up, and their judgments formed, before the evidence 
was opened, liberty and juftice would reccive from them the more 
deadly wound, as it would come from the hands of thofe who were 
conftituted their legal prote€tors and defenders. The author will fee 
from this that our objeétion is not fo much to his arguments, as to the 
time which he chufes for prefling them on the public. 
It is a great obje&t with the author to imprefs thofe, who may be 
called to aét as jurors, with the idea that the conftitution is brought 
- into danger by various late publications; which, though they may be 
flattering to the people, are, in his opinion, of the moft feditious na- 
ture, and pregnant with the moft imminent danger to the liberties and 
happinefs of the nation; and that, confequently, it is their bounden 
duty to give by their verdicts as much fupport to the crown as they 
can, confiftently with their oath and the evidence fubmitted to them on 
trial, He obferves that the people have little to fear from the crown, 
but that the crown has every thing to fear from them; and that, 
whenever they have been engaged in a contelt with each other, the iffue 
has invariably been in favour of liberty. On this ground he calls on his 
fellow-citizens in general, whatever may be the capacity in which they 
may have occafion to act, to fupport government in the prefent crifis: 
the danger from royal prerogative, he fays, is commonly exaggerated, 
and is generally inferior to the danger arifing from too much oppofi- 
tion to the executive power; and hence he infers that they are the 
trueft patriots who fupport thofe meafures of government on which 
felf-prefervation, as a nation, depends; and that ‘ no anxiety fhould 
be entertained by reafonable men on account of that continued cla- 
mour which certain perfons think proper to keep up apparently for the 
purpofe of counteracting all the efforts of executive government.’ 
Whatever truth there might poffibly be in this remark as applied to 
fome particular cafe, it would certainly be highly dangerous to admitit 
as gensral do&trine. Jealoufy, which is the bane of private happinefs, 
s the very life of the Britith conftitution : it lays reftraints on power 
not merely becaufe it would, but becaufe it might, be abufed ; and it 
Prompts the people to dread that every minifter, every prince, would 
£ncroach on the liberty of the fubject, if he were allowed the means. 
This is a wholefome jealoufy ; and, in the warmth of our attachment 
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to the Britifh conftitution, we mott fervently pray that it may always 
be kept alive ; we may then be fure that we fhall never be furprifed 
into flavery. 

In the courfe of the pamphlet, the author touches on many public 
topics, fuch as parliamentary reform, and the imprifonment of Monf, 
de la Fayette ; with the latter of which, he contends, we have nothing 
to do, and with the grounds and circumitances of which, he fays, we are 
totally unacquainted. To hisremarks on this fubjeét, he is rather fevere on 
the gentlemen in oppofition ; whofe humanity, fo tremblingly alive to 
the misfortunes of this French general, appears not to be at all affeét- 
ed by the confinement and hardfhips which numbers of Britith fubjects 
are aétually fuffering in France, and for whofe deliverance they have 
never yet expreffed any anxiety. 

The fentence paffed in Scotland on Mefirs. Palmer, Muir, &c. is 
alfo noticed and defended ; while the foothing attention paid to them 
by thofe individuals who were not fatished as to the legality of the 
convictions, or the propriety of the punifhment, is thus cenfured :— 

‘ A fair trial before a jury is al] that men can have, and therefore 
the verdict is not to be called in queftion. But as our protectors of 
fedition talk of royal clemency, let them be put in mind, that the So- 
vereign cannot itretch his prerogative farther in any cafe, nor ufe it 
worfe, than by pardoning men who have been found guilty and con- 
demned to punifhment, but who itill perfift in and glory in their crime. 
Even mercy, that moft amiable of all the virtues, requires repentance 
in order to reconcile it with juftice and policy : nor is there, perhaps, 
any conftitutional method by which the King of England could ruin 
the nation, and overturn the conititution itfelf, fo eafily, as by a 
wrong exercife of this part of the royal prerogative ; and this with 
fo much the more facility, that he would certainly not have to combat 
the prefent oppofition upon fuch occafions. 

© Perhaps at a time when every queflion that regards our liber:ies 
is fo frecly difcuffed, it might be worth while to inquire, whether. 
when an individual has been fairly found guilty by a jury of his peers, 
it is not an infringement upon the rights of the fociety at large, in a 
public manner, to endeavour to render honourable what the laws have 
found to be criminal. Is not this a fort of refiftance to the laws, and 
fuch as might of itfelf be conftrued intoacrime? That it is a refilt- 
ance of the law, as far as the moral part of the punifhment goes, is 
clear, becaufe it takes off its effect, and thereby encourages the 
crime. 

‘ A fingle inftance will illuftrate this ; fuppofe a crime for which the 
pillory and hard labour for a month is the feverelt punifhment the law 
can inflict, and that a fet of men had entered into a fubfcription for 
every fuch criminal, who fhould be well paid for his time while at 
hard labour, and that while in the pillory they would furround him 
and do him homage, and publicly plead his caufe. Could fociety 
exterminate crimes {fo protected, but by punifhing the protectors, or 
by changing the punifhment to fomething fo fevere, that neither money, 
nor the honour and fame lavifhed on him by his aflociates, could pay 
the criminal? Who is it that can be fure that certain feditious per- 
fons have not been {ent to Botany Bay in order to be out of the reach 
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of thofe friends who, by fattering their vanity and fupplying their 
wants, were they near at home, would convert their punifhment into 
areward? This queftion will perhaps fome day become more im- 
portant.’ | 

The laft two fentences of this extra& are elucidated by the following 
paflage : 

« At the fame time, let nothing more than what juflice and policy 
frictly require be done by the judges who pafs fentence, as no feverity 
that feems difproportioned to the crime, although it may not in reality 
be fo, ought by any means to be practifed. 2 

« Now it appears, that wherever there is proof of {cdition, to be 
obliged to pay a fine, to be imprifoned for a certain time, and find 
fecurity for future good behaviour, could never be too fevere as to its 
mode ; and there is no objection to fuch mode of punishment (which 
can always be proportioned to the circumftances of the man and of the 
cale) except the efforts of his abettors to convert his punifhment into a 
triumph : and let shofe men take a hint, if they really with well to shefe 
perjons whom they puth forward to open atts of fedition, and remember, 
that rho/e men who dragged Mr. Froit to his houfe in triumph, were very 
likely dragging Metirs. Gerald and Margarot to Botany Bay. The 
law muft prepare a punifhment, and not a triumph, for whoever is 
found guilty.’ 

We ‘eave our readers to make their own comments on this text, and 
to decide how far it can be confiftent with principles of jultice to punith 
a convict with extraordinary feverity, not fo much on account of any 
aggravating circumttance in his crime, as of the improper conduct of 
other individuals, who are not fo much as indicted. If it were crimi- 
nal tocarry Mr. Froft in triumph to his houfe, would it not have been 
more proper to punifh the perions who did the act, than thofe who did 
not? Ifimprifonment alone wou!d have been deemed a fufficient atone- 
ment for the offences of Mefirs.Gerrald and Margarot, abitraéted from 
any circumitance foreign to them perfonally, could it have been juf to 
fubftitute tranf{portation in its ftead, merely becaufe fome other indi- 
viduals had treated Mr. Froft with ftrong marks of refpeét ? We muft 
fuppole that our author was not in the fecret of the court of jufticiary ; 
for we cannot think that the judges who compofe it would ever aét on 
{uch principles. 

Taking the whole of this pamphlet together, we mutt in juftice 
pronounce it an able performance ; in which the mafs of matter that 
challenges commendation abundantly outweighs the cenfurable propo- 
fitions that it may contain. ‘To cool and difpaffionate difcuffion, the 
author adds folidity of reafoning and energy of diction,the more pleafing 
as the work has not the appearance of being a ftudied compofition, but 
{eems to flow with eafe as from a perfon in the conftant habit of fpeak- 
ing and writing with tatte and ability. We by no means fubfcribe to 
alt his opinions: but we believe that, even where we think him wrong, 
he means well, and that he is in reality what he calls himfelf in his 
title-page, ‘a Friend of Liberty.’ ‘The fufpenfion of the habeas cor- 
pus act he confiders as a calamity, becaufe it is a temporary removal of 
one of the greateft fecurities which the fubjeét has for his liberty : but 
he fubmits to it in order to avoid a greater calamity, and confents to a 
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temporary lofs of liberty for the purpofe of preventing the lofs from 
being perpetual ; juft asa man awake, and in the full enjoyment of 
his natural faculties, keeps his eyes open, and enjoys all the pleafures 
that the fenfe of {veing can procure him,—but inftantly deprives himfelf 
of them all, and fubmits to temporary blindne{s, when he perceives that 
his organs of fight are threatened with danger. In doing this, he does 
not fhew that he is infenfible of the bleflings of fight; on the contrary, 
it is becaufe he knows it to be precious that he condemns himfelf for a 
while to a deprivation of it, and to total darknefs; left, by not tak- 
ing the precaution of fhutting his eyes, the threatening danger fhould 
deftroy them, and doom him not to temporary but to perpetual blind- 
nefs. On the fame principle, the writer approves of the fufpenfion of the 
habeas corpus act ; it is for the prefervation of the conttitution, and not 
for the gratification of the crown, that he is willing to arm the latter 
with extraordinary powers to be exercifed only for its own defence, 
and for the maintenance of the prefent form of government, and not 
for the invafion of the rights of the people. We will conclude with 
extracting the following fhort pafflage, with which the author clofes 
his work : 

« Let every true Englifhman afk of himfelf if, as long as the yeo- 
manry are armed, and we have a trial by a jury of our peers, the 
power of the crown can take away our liberties, and let him produce 
any act by which it appears that our liberties are endangered, or that 
even a defire of injuring them has been manifefted ? and let thofe fors 
tunate individuals, who have arms put into their hands, or who have 
the high honour of being called upon juries for attacks upon their 
country, refleét, that it 1s by them that the firft attacks upon all that 
we hold dear to us are to be repulfed ; that their duty to their country 
fhould take place of every perfonal confideration. It is by fuch a con- 
duét that pofterity will judge of our wifdom and virtue, and that we 
fhall be able to tranfmit to our children, unfullied and unaltered, rHat 
PRECIOUS WoRK OF OUR FoREFATHERS, THE BririsH Cone 
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Art. 20. The Author of the Letter to the Duke of Grafton vindicated 
from the Charge of, Democracy. By Mr. Miles. 8vo. pp. 68. 
zs. Owen. 1794. 

The vindication before us, written in anfwer to our critique (Rev. 
for May, p. 87.) on an anonymous pamphlet which Mr. Miles now 
avows, is an excellent elucidation of Ovid’s Cau/a patrocinio non bona 
pejor erit; for the author has had the good fortune to eftablifh, in his 
defence, the very charge which he intended to repel, by furnifhing 
additional and corroborating proofs againft himfelf. He appears to 
be alarmed left he fhould be miftaken for a Jacobin, and wifhes to 
vindicate himfelf from fo foul an afperfion. It may be true that he 
ceteits Jacobinifm, and really wifhes to root it out of Europe: but, in 
that cafe, we would ftrongly recommend it to him to burn his vindi- 
cation; for it unqueftionably abounds with Jacobinical principles, 
though he may not know them to be fuch under the difguife that they 
have affumed. He fays, that, ‘ however much I may lament his 
(Charles II.) having efcaped cut of life without receiving the punifh- 


ment due to his perfidy and tyranny (for he had a etter claim to 1 
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flock than his father,) I have no objeétion to his fleeping undiiturbed 
until the trumpet calls him from his tomb to receive the punithment 
due to hiscrimes.’ Is there in this fentence a fingle fentiment which 
the Britifh conftitution does not exprefsly difavow ? Can the doftrine 
which it contains be defended on any other principles than thofe of 
Jacobinifm ? Our conttitution fays that the King can do no wrong ; 
and our laws proclaim that his perfon is inviolable. So faid the con- 
ftitution and laws of France both before and after Louis XVI. became 
a conftitutional king :—but Jacobins could contrive to vote away his 
inviolability, and to put him to death by the authority of a law which 
he could not have tranfgreffed, becaufe it was not in exiftence when 
the acts with which he was charged were done ; it was an ex fof? fafa 
law ; and it is only by virtue of yuch a law that any fovereign can be 
punifhed with death ; and therefore, whoever avows himfelf a friend 
to fuch a fyftem of jurifprudence muft not, whatever he may think 
of himfelf, be furprized if the world fhould fet him down as a man not 
hoflile to Jacobinical principles. Does Mr.M. however, make any 
fuch avowal? Is he an advocate for the trial and execution of kings? 
does he not, on the contrary, preach up a crufade againit the regi- 
cides of France? He undoubtedly is loud in his abufe of the regi- 
cides: but can our readers difcover any deteftation of their principles 
in him who /aments that one of our former fovereigns ¢ efcaped out of 
life without receiving the punifhment due to his perfidy and tyranny,” 
a punifhment which could not be infli¢ted without a fubverfion of the 
Jaw and conftitution? who fays by implication that Charles I. had a 
good claim to the block, when he tells us that his fon had a Setter ? 
Mr. M. is at liberty to fraternize either with the Jacobins of the 17th 
or with thofe of the 18th century ; they are fo far the fame in prin- 
ciple that, pafling by the right of depofing a tyrant, (a right which no 
fociety has ever formally renounced,) they proceeded to take away 
the Aves of kings, which the focial compact in every ftate, in the 
moft exprefs terms, pronounces to be facred and inviolable. Depofi- 
tion and execution are two very diftinct things; Jacobins, however, 
confound them, and thus pretend to do that under the fanétion of 
law, which all law, fenfe, and reafon, condemn and execrate. Mr. 
M, it is evident, can allow himfelf to indulge in an abufe of kings ; 
he perhaps woule be pleafed to have it thought that he did fo with all 
the confequences prefent to his mind, rather than have his judgment 
qucitioned, for he feems to prize it very highly: bu: furely,if it were 
an objcét with him to maintain refpeét to an office, his head muft be 
ftrangely organized if he thought that to abufe thofe who filled it 
was the mott judicious and effectual way of arriving at the end in view. 
When men kave once loft all refpect for perfons in high ftations, com- 
mon experierce tells us that the ftations themfelves are in great dan- 
ger of falling into contempt and difufe. Mr. M. may again tell us 
that he is not employed to write in fupport of the conftitution; and we 
firmly believe what he thus afferts; for furely government will not 
engage in their fervice a writer whofe arguments and principles are 
derived, not from the Britih conititution, but from the fountain of 
pure democracy ; whois fo peculiarly gauche as a€tually to enforce the 
very meafures that he is endcavouring to write down, and to vindi- 
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cate, at leaft'by implication, the right of the fubjects to try and exe. 
cute their kings, atthe very time when he is calling on the nation to 
fecond the exertions of government to crulh the regicides of France. 
Mr. M. tells us, in another pamphiet, that there are pertons among 
us who cry reform, and mean revolt. We pretend not to know what 
Mr. M. means: but of this we are certain, that, 1f the reformers had 
entreated him to efpoufe their caufe, he could not have advanced an 
argument more forcible in its fupport than we find in his vindication, 
p- 43, where he fays * Does it become the Duke of Gratton to talk of 
the rights of the people, and of the dignity of parliament, while we 
bear in painful remembrance, that during the periud of almott four 
years the latter was degraded into a pen/ioned con/ederacy againit the for- 
mer?’ What a dangerous thing isa two edged {word in the hands of 
a man who knows not how to ufe it! Mr. M. probably intended to 
cut up his Grace of Grafton, but did not fee that he was at the fame 
time unwittingly ftriking at the fyftem which alone could put it in the 
ower of a parliament to confederate againit the people, or of a mi- 
nifter to bribe the people’s reprefentatives with the peop!e’s money, to 
confpire againit their conftituents. Surely this is proclaiming, as it 
were, by found of trampet, the neceflity of reform: for, if fucha 
fyftem exifted during the Duke’s adminiftration, (the fac? refis not 
with us, but with him who afferts it,) has any aiteration been made 
in it fince that period ? If there has, Jet it be pointed out; if there 
has not, then a fimilar confederacy of corruption and venality may 
again be formed, and the rights and liberties of the people again be 
bartered for bribes, by thofe who may hereafter be the chofen guar. 
dians of thofe rights and liberties. Here we once more profefs our 
belief that Mr. M. is not a retainer of the minifter; who certainly 
would not at this moment commiffion any of his agents to ltand forward 
the champions of reform; a meafure for which, it is evident, cur 
author, though unawares, is a ftrenuous advocate; and in favour of 
which he has faid more in the few lines which we have juft quoted 
from him, than we have read in volumes publifhed by avowed re- 
formers. 
tn the courfe of our literary life, we have perufed many bold libels 
on individual perfons, and on bodies of men: but fo atrocious an at- 
tack as Mr. M. makes on the Briuth navy and army, we never could 
have conceived poiible from a Britith writer. Mr. M. will perhaps 
ftart at this affertion, as 1t is peflible that he did not mean to {peak ir- 
reverently of the public force of his country : buat if, on this bare pof- 
fidijity, we confent to acquit him of intentional guilt, we mui arraign 
his juggment and underitanding ; over which his egotifm has fo tar 
triumpued, that he has not been able to perceive that he was facrificing 
the honour and patriotifm of ‘his country’s defenders to his own per- 
fonal vanity. ‘The pafiage ‘containing this libel is as follows, and 
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may be found in a note, pages 46, 47. € One of the people employed 
on mifficn by Le Brun had the indecency to boait to me in the pre- 
fence of my correfpondent, that in cafe of hoftilities we fhould be de- 
ferted by the army and navy, whom France well knew how to feduce 
over to her intereft. It was in confequence of this menace, and to 
counteract any fuch attempts, that I ttarted the idea of a™public fub- 
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fcription for the widows and orphans of thofe foldiers and feamen, 
who fhould fall in the courfe of the prefent war.’ The army and the 
navy are certainly indebted to Mr. M. for the flattering character 
which he gives them by implication in this paflage. We had always 
been taugut that the Bririth fleets and armies were too ftrongly at- 
tached to their country, to be capable of being debauched from their 
duty by a foreign power; their eniform conduct for ages has proved 
that they were incapable of tne bafenefs of bartering their loyalty, 
their allegiance, and the interetts of Great Britain, for any pecuniary 
coniideration whatever; and fhall it now be fuppofed that a /:d/crip- 
tion, promiling ac beft but a bare fubfittence to their widows and or- 
phans, was the proper means of preventing them from facrificing their 
duty to their country, tarnifhing their uniullied reputation, aod de- 
{cending ignominioully into the grave after having been the peujfioners 
of France? Had the difgraceful offer been made, our valiant feamen 
and ividiers would have returned an anfwer from the cannons’ mouth. 
Their grateful country offers fome relief to their families as a tribute 
to their merits, and as a proof of the fenfe which the entertains of the 
value of their fervices; fhe would not infult her brave defenders, by 
fuppofing that fuch a boon was in the finalleit degree neceifary to keep 
them fteady to their dutv. The libel, however, though it may be 
treated with contempt, is not the lefs offeniive, and is in faét made 
more cutting by a contrait with a panegyric on one of the inftigators 
of the horrid murders committed in Paris in the month of September, 
inmediately foliowing the depofition of Louis AVI. Speaking of 
Robefpierre, Mr. M. fays, * A perfonal knowlege of Robefpierre 
authorizes me to affert, that he has been uniform and confiflent 
through the whole hiftory of this Jamentable revolution, and that, 
uninfluenced by perional intereft, he has fteadily purfued the idea 
which he adopted at avery early period, of eltablifhing a republic on 
tne ruins of monarchy, A fimplicity in his drefs was accompanied by 
an aufterity of maaners, that correfponded with the objects he had 
in view, and known to be incorruptible, (for the annual revenue of 
Great Britain could not feduce him from his purpofe,) he acquired a 
degree of popularity which has hitherto enabled lim to puifue his pro- 
jects.’ 

Had Mr. M. faid that there was one man in Fra.ce more 
incorruptible than a given man in England, we might have paffed 
over fuch an aifertion without notice: but when he reprefents Robe- 
{pierre of France asa man whom feventeen millions fterling per ann. 
could not corrupt, and in the fame pamphlet infinuates that the whele 
navy and army of Great Britain were in fume danger of being corrupt- 
ed, and were confequcatly corruptible, our indignation is furpafled by 
our aftonifhment that there thou!d be found in England a native of this 
country fo hardy as to infult the fcelings of two fuch bodies of his 
countrymen, by fo mortifying a contrait of zncorripribility on one fide 
and venaliy on the other. Can it be an Engli/bman who tells us that 
millions could not bribe Robeipierre, but that a fub{cription might 
be ufeful, if not neceflary, in order to keep the Britifh fleets and 
armies to their duty, and to prevent them from felling themielves 
to the enemy ? 
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When /uch a Briton is pleafed to include us reviewers in his abufe, 
we think he does us Acuour 3 he may therefore rail on, as he has done, 
and befpatter us as much as he chufes; he may look for our thanks 
inftead of reprifals for any thing perfonal to us. 

His attack on the French clergy, renewed with redoubled venom in 
his Vindication, will ferve as a monument of his magnanimity in thus 
brandithing his fword over a profrate enemy, and of his Axmanity in 
triumphing over a body of men involved in the deepeft dre. It 
was a maxim with the Romans parcere fubjeSis et debellare juperbos : but 
Mr. M. fees neither greatnefs of foul nor common fenfe in it; one 
would think that he deemed it better to invert the maxim, and to fay 
parcere fuperbis et debellare fubjeGos : fo thought Sir John Falftaffe when 
he {tabbed the ¢ecd Hot{pur, whom inclination had not made him feek 
out while “ving. Zanga warred not with the dead nor with the fallen: 

gags Fees ok ~) 
but in this cale Mr. M. 1s not a Zanga. Sh. 


Art. 21. Firft Report from the Committee of Secrecy, to whom the feveral 
Papers reterred to in his Majefty’s Meflage, May 12, 1794, and 
prefented to the Houfe by Mr. Secretary Dundas, on the 12th and 
13th Days of the faid Month, by his Majeity’s Command, were 
referred ; and ordered to be printed, May17, 1794. 8vo. Is. 
Debrett. 1794. 

The principal charge deduced by this Committee from the papers 
referred to it, is, that the London Correfponding Society, and other 
focietics connected with it, entertained a defign of affembling a meet- ) 
ing which, under the name of a General Convention, might affume 
the character of a general reprefentative of the people, and, fuper- 
feding the authority of Parliament, take on itfelf the exercife of legif- 
lative power, and new-model the government of the country. 
Whether the papers referred to the Committee really fupport fuch a 
charge, we will not attempt to decide: it is a queftion which, being 
connected with the cafes of many perfons actually under accufation 
and imprifonment, muft fome time or other come before an Englifh 
jury, whofe verdict it would be indecent to anticipate, and criminal 
to attempt to influence. We will therefore refrain from all obferva- 
tions on this fubjeét, in full confidence that, let the trial come when 
it may, twelve honeit and unbiafled men will do equal juftice to the 
public and to the defendants, and ultimately decide, not on the 
authority or weight of an accufing Houfe of Commons, but of the 
evidence adduced in fupport of the accufation. Dp? 


e 
Art. 22. Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the Houfe of Come 
mons, With an Appendix; and a Supplement and Appendix: To 
which are added, the Fir/? and Second Reports of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Houfe of Lords; with an Appendix. 8vo. About 

260 Pages. 4s. Gd. Debrett. 1794. 

The fecond report enters much more minutely and circumftantially 
than the former into the inveftigation of the conduct of the different 
focicties, and more particularly points out the means which, in the 
epinion of the Committee, they intended to employ for the accom- 
pithment of their defigns. It ftates that it was not in a conftitu- 
tional way, but by force, mat they meaned to procure a reform in 

parliament; 
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arliament; that for this purpofe it had been recommended to the 
members of various affociations to provide themfelves with arms of 
diferent kinds, and to make themfelves acquainted with the ufe of 
them; that fome weapons, called pikes, of different forms, had in 
confequence been aétually manufactured; that a hand-bill to the fol- 
lowing effect had been {ubmitted to a meeting of one of thefe focicties : 
© The Inns tell us we are in danger of invafion from the French—The 
Outs tell us that we are in danger from the Heflians and Hanoverians. 
In either cafe we fhould arm ourfelves—Get arms and learn how to ufe 
them;’’ that a body of men calling themfelves the Loyal Lambeth 
Affociation, but which had no communication with, nor received any 
authority from, Government, had been formed for the purpofe of 
exercifing with fire-arms; that none of the members, except the 
original propofer of the aflociation, who was a member of the London 
Correfponding Society, belonged to the parifh of Lambeth ; that the 
admiffion of perfons who were afterward members of the affociation 
was not allowed at firft, becaufe they did not belong to the London 
Correfponding Society,—but that, on promife that they would become 
members of it, they were admitted into the armed affociation, which 
was regularly trained and exercifed twice a-week in the ufe of fire- 
arms; that they exercifed in a room on the fecond floor of a houfe, 
with the windows barred up; that to each member, who repaired to 
this houfe for this purpofe, was given an admi‘flion ticket bearing this 
infcription, ** Ledberty to thofe who dare defend it;’’ that the object of 
this affociation was to obtain univerfal fuffrage and annual parliaments ; 
and that, if all other means of obtaining it fhould fail, then recourfe 
was to be had to force. The Committee does not indeed ftate that 
more than eighteen fiand of arms had been purchafed by the members 
of this aflociation, who are reprefented as perfons ‘* apparenily in 
very indigent circumitances,’’? but it adds that fubfcriptions had 
been opened for the purpofe of providing mufquets; that /xty had 
been mentioned as likely to be wanted by the affociation; and that 
one of the fchemes in agitation was to feize the arms in the fhops of 
the gunfmiths in London, and to diftribute them among the members 
of the London Correfponding Society. The charge, however, on 
which the Committee teems to dwell, as being the moft f{erious and 
unequivocally fet forth in the refolutions of various focieties, is, that 
their object was to pafs by Parliament, and to feck for a reform in the 
reprefentation from ‘* a Convention ;”? which, being by them cone 
fidered as the genuine reprefentative of the people, was, of courfe, 
to fet afide the Houfe of Commons, and in all probability the other 
two branches of the legiflature. 

Such are the charges on which the minifler grounded the propricty 
of his application to Parliament for a fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
A&. As we have already faid in our account of the Firff Report, it is 
not our province to determine whether the evidence brought in fup- 
port of them is or is not fufficient to fubitantiate them; it is by a jury 
that this point muft be decided; and as the law, io cafes of treafon, 
allows the accufed many valuable privileges refpecting the formation 
of a jury, we truft that ove will be found which will decide fairly and 
impartially : after fuch a decifion, the public will be better able than 
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at prefent to form a juft opinion of the degree of internal danger with 
which the nation is faid to have been threatened. 

With refpect to the two Reports from the Committee of Secrecy of 
the Houfe of Lords, they are short; the former filling only one page; 
the latter, together with the Appendix, not more than eighteen. 
They may be confidered as abridgments of the Reports from the Seerct 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons. 

Before we difmifs this fubject, we will venture to make onc obferv- 
ation, which, while it cannot in any degree interfere with the pro- 
vince of a jury, may be confidered as an appeal to the good ferfe both 
of the executive and legillative powers of the country. If credit 
may be given-to the evidence on which the reports of both Houfes of 
Parliament are founded, itt muft be admitted that, though the perfons, 
who are reprefented as hoftile to the prefent form of ow conttitution, may 
be infignifi¢ant in point of poverty, they are by no means fo in point 
of numbers; and though they may not be fufficiently tlrone to ovcr- 
turn what they diflike, they might be able to do much mifchicf in 
time of war, and to create aiarms of a ferious nature. Would it not 
be prudent, then, in minifters to come forward themfelves, and to 
propoie fome moderate and temperate plan of reform, which, while 
it would not expofe the conititution to the danger of any change in its 
effence, might fatisfy many perfons who are row flying to extremes 
only becaufe they defpair, after the many unfuccelstful applications to 
parliament, of redrefs from that quarter? Governments mult occa- 
fionally have recourfe to punifhments: but furely they ought trem 
choice to prefer conciliation when they can venture to give it a pre- 
ference; for by conciliating —- they feldom make an enemy, 
while, on the other hand, they make many friends ; and, by leflening 
the number of the difcontented, they leflen the danger that might 
threaten that conftitution which is fo defervedly dear to us all. Re- 
form might be demanded as a right; and the refufal of it might be 
confidered as a grievance. We would be fatisfied with feeing it pro- 
pofed by minifters themfelves, as a mealure of prudence and expeai- 
ency; in their hands, reform would be fo conducted as not to fhake 
nor injure the conititution which it was intended to improve: mini- 
fters would know when to begin, : nd how far to proceed; and, hav- 
ing gone thus far, they could top when they pleafed. Should 
popular characters take up the bufinefs of reform, fupported by the 
voice of the people, they may nct be able to ftop either when or where 
they will; and thus the conititution might ultimately be deitroyed by 
the very perfons employed for reftoring it to its primitive purity. 


Art, 23. 4a impartial Report of the Debates on the Sufpenfion of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Aci: With the Lords’ Protetts, and the Report of the 
Secret Committee upon the Books and Papers of the Lundon Cor- 
re{ponding Society, and the Society ‘for Conftitutional Informa- 
tion. ‘Jo which is added, an Abftraét of the Habeas Corpus Ad, 
and the Act for the Sufpenfion, 8vo. pp.141. 28.6d. Jordan. 
1794- 

Ts, as far as relates to the debates, is a compilation from the 
newfpapers, in which we find all thofe inaceuracies that may be par- 
donable 
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donable in accounts written in great hatte for diurnal prints, but 
that ought not to be excufed in a work which there was time enough 
to render much more perfect. The Report from the Secret Com- 
mittee,—-we mean the firit one only, for the fecond is not to be found 
here,—together with the Lords’ Proteits, and the heads of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and of the bill for fufpending it, are given with fufhcient 


accuracy. $h.- 


Art. 24. The Debate in the Houfe of Commons, June 20, 1794, on the 
Motion of Thanks to the Managers on the ‘l'rial of Warren Hait- 
ings, Efq. 8vo, 18s. 6d. Debrett. 

The Debate occafioned by Mr. Pitt’s motion above mentioned 
was produttive of many fevere firictures on the condact of the /eading 
manager Of Mir. Haftings’s erial § whe, it was alledged by the op- 

ofers of the motion, had, «* by his condutt, difgraces and de- 

graded the Houfe of Cidnanii > a conduct which had been juftly 
reprobated ‘© by all.defcriptions of f erfons without, doors *:”’ a conduc 
fraught with the extremes of matignity, ae, nd defamation; and 
marked by fuch violent and indecent expreficns, that the Englith lan. 
guage could afford nothing grofier, nor more outrageous ¢.—It was 
even ferioufly urged re ne. 8. had fhewn himfelf « totally unfit to 
conduét a public trial: that his violence, his paflion, and his obfti- 
nacy were baconquerable :—and as for his fuppofed information, he, 

[Mr Law} was really attomihed that a man who had been twenty- 

two years emp! loyed in Indian inguiries, thould fill be fo very ig- 

norant of India.’’—The motion was neverthelefs carried, by a ma- 
jority of 50 againft 21. 

To son iccount here given of the debates, is fubjoined, in an 4p- 
peadix of nearly equal extent, a collection of paffages extracted from 
Mr. B.’s oratorical effafions, in the courfe cf Mr. H.’s long—very 
long trial:—all tending to fupport the objections that were made to 
or conduct by thofe who {poke againit the motion, and to enforce 

vhat one of the gentlemen faid, viz. that he « though: the cendyét 
of the leading manager, throughout th .e trial, had entailed fhame and 
difgrace on tae Houle of Commons.” 


Art. 25. 4 Collezion of State Paps ers relative io the War againf? France 
now) carrying on by Great Britain and the feveral European Powers, 
containing authentic Accounts ct Treaties, Conventions, Proclaina- 
tions, Manite elloes, Declarations, Memorials, Remonftrances, Off- 
cial Letters, Parliamentary Papers, London Gazette Accounts of 
the War, &c. &c. &c. many of which have ne ~ before been 
publiihed in England. 8vo, pp.560. 10s. 6d. Boards. De- 
brett. 1794. 

Into a collection called authentic, no paper of doubtful Origin ought 
to be admitted ; and itill iefs Papers bearing interna! evidence of their 
being {purious. Of the latter defcription, we are difnofed te confiider 
the very firft article in this publication, called, «¢ Subftance of the Par. 
tition Treaty between the Courts in concert, concluded and /gned at 
Pavia, in the month of July 1791 :’? for, in the firft place, the day of 








* Mr. Sumner’s {peech. 4 Mr. wav. 
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the month is omitted, which would have enabled us to afcertain 
whether Leopold was or was not at Pavia at that period: —fecondly, 
We find that monarch figning the treaty with other perfons acting 
enly as minifters or agents of other powers: this departure from eti- 
quette in the head of the houfe of Auftria, fo tenactous in general of 
torms and marks of refpect, might of itfelf be deemed fuflicient to 
jultify us in a belief that the inftrument, in which we find the fignature 
of Leopold fo accompanied, is {purious : but there is a ftill itronger 
proof; thatis, that Count Florida Blanca moft certainly was not in 
Italy in July 1791, nor for many years before, but in Spain, where 
he was then prime minifter. It may be faid that perhaps he figned 
this treaty afterward: under that fuppofition, we would afk, by whom 
was it originally figned? for the publication ftates that it was actually 
fgned at Pavia in the month of July. Had it been figned by Leopold 
only, and been fent afterward to the other courts, we might prefume 
that, in point of refpect and etiquette, the fignatures of Catharine II. 
Charles [V. and Frederic-William IL. would be found in it, inftead of 
thofe of the Prince of Naffau, Count Florida Blanca, and Bifchoff- 
{werder. 

We do not mean to particularize the many other papers in this col- 
le€tion which have no claim to authenticity; feveral of them are 
avowedly given on no other authority than that of our diurnal prints, 
while others are extra€ted from pamphlets: of this latter defcription 
are two letters, pages 251 and 252, from Monf. Maret to a Mr. 
Miles, dignified with the name of State Papers. We have not heard 
that the latter was ever employed by our miniftry in any public 
capacity; and we have read a pamphlet in which he undertakes to 
prove that Maret had no public miffion when he came to England at 
the eve of the ptefent war. How any part of the correfpondence of 
two individuals, fo circumi{tanced, could be thought entitled to a place 
in a collection of State Papers, it is not for us, but for the compiler, 
to inform the public.—In other refpects, this is a collection to which 
mott perfons will find it ufeful to have recourfe. Sh. 





Art. 26. Confideraticns on the prefent Internal and External Condition of 
France. 8vo. pp.6o. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1794. 

Even thofe who moft widely differ from this author mutt allow that 
he has produced a very able performance, and that the energy of his 
ftyle can be furpaffed only by the plaufibility, we perhaps might fay, 
the ftrength, of his arguments; for even thofe who may not admit 
them to be conclufive cannot avoid acknowleging them to be forcible. 
He avows himfelf to be an enemy to the exiiting fyftem of France, 
not becaufe he is hoflile to liberty under any form in which it may 
exift, but becaufe, in his opinion, shar /j/fem is in its nature deitruc- 
tive of liberty; and, after having rendered its exiftence impoffible at 
home, will, under the pretext of propagating it abroad, attack it in 
every neighbouring country. He pronounces the French fyftem to 
be anarchical in principle ; and hence he concludes that, in order to 
throw off the peccant humours which would affeét the internal mafs, 
the rulers of France muft neceffarily eftablifh a military government, 
and, like the antient Romans, be conftantly at war with fome of their 
neighbours, 
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neighbours, in order to prevent the confequences of anarchy at home- 

hat he may be more clearly underftood, and not confounded with 
thofe who contend only for forms, and are indifferent about the fub- 
ftance of liberty, he gives his definition of anarchy; on the accuraey 
and precifion of which the whole of his reafoning turns: 

‘ I am to fpeak of anarchy, and in all reafon I fhould fay precifely 
what itis, and where it is to be found; a line of feparation between 
anarchy and all other ftaies might be drawn in very few words. It 
is, it may be faid, that condition of things, which cannot {clf fubfitt, 
but which has the principle of its fubfiftence without itfeif, which is 
not the cafe of any other condition of fociety; all the reft hang, to 
ufe Milton’s words, ‘* felf-balanced on their centres,’’ and are thus 
able to fubfift in an ifolated ftate; but as it will not take me, as I 
think, above a page or two, to enumerate the different conditions of 
human fociety, and as there are, at leaft, two diftinct conditions of 
anarchy, it may be convenient to run over the catalogue, negativing 
thofe from difcuflion with which I have no concern.’ 

He then elucidates the principle of this definition, by the following 
obfervations on the different forms of government that have hitherto 
exilted : 

‘ All the governments of the world, confidered as felf-fubfifting 
and of full growth, have been clafled into four forts, and put under 
four different principles, which of courfe denominate the forts; tle 
one, the few, the many, and the mixed ; the three firft are confider- 
ed as fimple principles, and the fourth confidered not as a mere 
negation of fimplicity, which would throw all back again, but asa 
mixture of the other three in certain afcertained proportions and ways, 
and in fact lefs fubject to a variety of modes, than either of the other 
three. 

‘ But there are alfo infant and growing conditions of fociety, the 
hunting and the paftoral fiate, and a ftill further progreflion into agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, before a perfect government is formed ; 
thefe are the furtheft poflible from anarchy; they are under the pro- 
tection of nature, too fimple for policy and too weak for ill, in hazard 
of being themfelves oppreffed, but opprefling none. The different 
tribes of favage hunters in North America are often in war, but never 
in anarchy; but that is a queition by itfelf, and ought not to engage 
me now. 

‘ There is alfo a flate of rapid revclution from one of the above prin- 
ciples to another, effeéted almoft always by force; and alfo a regular, 
‘low, progreilive change of principle, wherein the inftitutions of an 
old principle fucceflively failing, are dextroufly fupplied by thofe of a 
new, till a complete revolution is obtained, almoit always attended 
with a concurrence and gradual conformity of the public mind. There 
is alfo a ftate of civil war, wherein one principle is maintained in arms 
againft another, or wherein, principle out of the queflion, as being 
aileuted to on all fides, one man or family is fupported againft another. 
_© All thefe ftates of fociety, as being in progrefs to obtain a prin- 
Gple, or being already under the dominion of one, I fhall cal! legiti- 
mate, to diftinguith them from the ftate of things, which J am next 
to mark under the name of anarchy. 


‘ Thofe 
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‘ Thofe already enumerated I confider as felf poized, and felf. 
balanced, and as containing the principles of their union and tran- 
quillity within them/felves, and which, upon the idea of a felf moving 
machine, may perform their Operations without any external aid, 
whether of iimpu!fe or controul.’ : 

It is evident that our author does not include, in any of thefe forms 
of governinent, that which now prevails in France ; and it is on this 
account that he pronounces it to be dangerous to alt other nations, 
He here deferves the greater credit and attention, as he is not at- 
tempting to reafon down republicanifm, which he allows to be one of 
the /egitimate ftates of fociety; on the contrary, he attacks the French 
fyitem becaufe it is not what it aflumes to be, republican; as, where 
a real republic is eitablithed, there anarchy cannot exilt. 

The anarchy of the French he repreients as pregnant with in. 
finitely greater mifchiefs to the world than that of Rome in the in- 
fancy of its fyitem: for the latter was at her outlet but a petty ftate, 
capable of dilturbing the peace of only fome weak neighbour; while 
France can boaft of 25 millions of inhabitants, and of a large and fer- 
tile portion of the globe, rich in product and manufacture: fuch a 
country, fullof policy, fcience, and arts, commercial, military, active, 
enterprizing, powerful on both elements, holding beyond all other 
nations the means and inftruments of war, ftanding in the midtt of a 
wide fyftem of many governments, heretofore poizing each other, 
mult be viewed with dread when, violently breaking and at once 
trom its antient principle, it threatens to diforganize all Europe, de- 
ferting not only ove internal principle like the Romans, but tearing 
and rending every other inititution to tatters, whether religious, 
moral, feudal, or whatever elfe might be fuppofed to have holden the 
French together as one nation and one peuple; confounding times 
and feafons, years and days. 

The author meets, with admirable ability, the objeétions that 
may be drawn from thele circumitances,—that, after all is faid and 
done, it mutt be allowed that France has an eltablifhed government ; 
that the poffefies a reprefentative aflembly, out of which a regular 
adminiftration has arifen ; that its orders are obeyed by the people 
and the armies; and that, amid ail the various revolutions which 
have occurred, the fame individual men retain the fame fixed ftation, 
and appear from day to day to ftrike a firmer root. We are forry 
that our limits will not allow us to infert the different anfwers given to 
thele objections ; we read them with pleaiure, and, in many inflances, 
felt that they carried conviction with them. On religion and 
morality, he treats with equal ability: but he fuffers a degree of 
levity now and then to mix with fubjects, the gravity of which might 
well exclude it. He takes notice of a diltin¢tion made by fome per- 
fons refpecting the french fyitem, which they fay ought to be con- 
fidered rather as an infuriate defpotiim than an anarchy: he de- 
nies the jultice of the diilin¢tion, and laments that it is not well 
founded, becaufe, odious as defpotifm is, we might treat with it; 
whereas with anarchy no treaty could be made, becaufe no fecurity 


could be given for its faithful obfervance and execution. 
He 
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He adverts to the conduct of America, and labours to prove that it 


is highly impolitic in her to aid and abet the rulers pf France; their 
rinciples, he maintains, have nothing in common but a name: they 
both call themfelves republics, while only the former is fuch, and the 
Jatter nothing better than a kind of organized anarchy. He is fure 
that no fettled government in the world can with to fraternize with 
France; and therefore he fays, it is mean and contemptible, in thofe 
ftates that profefs neutrality, to leave to others the dangers and the 
expence of blood and treafure attending the prefent war, in the fuc- 
cels of which they will take their full fhare, though they refufe to 
bear any part of the burthen. . 
More of the praétical ftate(man and philofopher we have not feen 
in any publication fince the beginning of the prefent conteft; the 
author appears to us qualified to think for a whole nation, and to di- 
rect its conduct, while his literary keep pace with his political ta- 


lents, Sh . 


Art. 27. Outline of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, on 
the Bill for embodying French Corps, April 18, 1794. 8va. 
pp. 32- Is. Debrett. 

It is chiefly from the official fituation of the fpeaker that this fpeech 
derives its claim to public attention. Mr. Dundas, though he often 
rifes in the Houfe, has not yet taken rank as an orator: confcious of 
his inability to prefs into his fervice the ample aid of tropes and meta- 
phors, the flowers of rhetoric, or the graces of elocution, he contents 
himfelf with, aiming only at folidity of reafoning. Thofe who are ace 
quainted with parliamentary hiftory know that it js not at all times 
that even our beft orators can find found arguments to fupport the 
caufe which they efpoufe; it is not, therefore, a matter of furprife 
that Mr. D. fhould occafionally be deficient in fuch commodities: he 
pofieffes, however, the happy art of making appearances operate in 
his favour, when the reality is againit him. On thofe occafions he 
railes his voice to the molt lofty tone, and overpowers or bewilders 
his hearers by the help of high-founding words, and an impofing 
confidence of countenance : thus, the intonation being always in pro- 
portion to the weaknefs or ftrength of his argument, thofe who well 
know his manner ftate it as an infallible rule that, when his voice is 
ftrongeft, his argument is weakeit; and thus his lungs become the 
beft allies of his head, and make a fhew of bold refiftance when the 
latter has not a combatant to fend into the field, 

The fpeech now before us is important, not fo much for the argu- 
ments that fupport it, as for the declarations that it contains. When 
we were entering into the war, its avowed object was to {upport Hol- 
land, and to repel the French, who had attacked that country, fir by 
a decree which went to open the Scheldt and to deprive the Dutch of 
the monopoly of the navigation of that river, which we had guar- 
rantied to them; and next by force of arms. We interpoted; the 
French were driven out of the Dutch territory, and the Scheldt con- 
tinued as it was before, a clofd river. So far the obieét of the war 
was accomplifhed : but yet. hoftilities did not ceafe. A new object 
was then avowed} viz. to fet bounds to the conquefts and ambition 
ofFrance. In the purfuit of this purpofe, the allies drove the French 
Rsv..Auc. 1764. li from 
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from all their conquefts, except in Italy, and even advanced into the 
territory of France, where tieo ftrong towns were taken, and annexed 
to the dominions of the houfe of Auftria. Did the war end here? 
No; on the contrary, a third objeét was difcovered for profecuting 
it with ftill greater vigour ; an object which, we fear, removes to a 
very diftant period the profpect of peace; for it feems that we are 
now to carry on the war until we fhall have deltroyed the fabric of 
the French republic: this was unequivocally avowed by Mr. D, in 
the following words; *¢ If then fuch a government, or rather fuch an 
ufurpatiun, as that in France, be inconfiftent with the fafety, or laft- 
ing fecurity of other governments, the /egitimate and neceffary obje& of 
the war muft be, the extinction of this monfircus fyftem.’ What may be the 
iffue of the prefent conteit, Heaven alone can tell ; all that we fhafl 
fay on that febjeét is, may God fend us a good deliverance ! : 

_ Mr. D. though unacquainted with the true fublime, is completely 
matter of a f{pecics of it, which may be defcribed as the extravaganza 
of hyperbole. Of this he gives a ftriking inftance, when, adverting to 
the bloody proceedings that had taken place in France, he {peaks of 
‘ the maflacres and butchery under which miLLiowns had funk.’ 

In the courfe of the debate, one objection, fuggefted by humanity, 
was urged againft the plan for arming the emigrants ; it was faid that 
it was fending mento battle with halters about their necks ; men who, 
if they fhould fall into the hands of the enemy, were {ure to be put 
to death as rebels, inftead of being treated as prifoners of war :—we 
will clofe our remarks on the fpeech with the following extract, in 
which will be found Mr. D.’s anfwer to this objeétion : 


‘ If, Mr. Dundas obferved, the conqueror of 2 province fent the 
people coercively into war, he might be termed a favage; but the 
prefent cafe was the reverfe, it was that of men, who had been driven 
from their property, on whofe lives a price had been fet, who, when 
taken prifoners, were butchered ; it was that of men feeking the pro- 
telion of this country to get back their property, their ranks, their 
friends, (and if they had efcaped the knife of the affaffins) their families, 
of whom they had been bereft. Such were the men who were calling for 
arms from Britain, and it was theirs to confider the probable effeéts of 
retaliation. ‘They had weighed them, and faid, «* Shall we try the for- 
tune of war, and hazard retaliation? Shall we join England who is fight- 
ing our caufe, and endeavouring to reitore to us our all? Or fhall we 
{pin out a wretched ar | difhonourable exiftence, or die in famine, out- 
cafts from our country, traitors to our king, and apoftates to our reli- 
gion?’? Can any man, viewing thefe facts and this fituation, accufe 
this Government of ufing compulfion? Have not the emigrants had 
the whole of the profpect, and the whole of the rifk before them ?” 


As to the ‘ wi/dom of their choice,’ to which Mr. D. feems to give 
his decided affent, zhat is a point in refpeét of which they are, per- 
haps, the beft judges :—-on this head, therefore, we fhall hazard no 
opinion. Sh- 

FRANCE, 


Art. 28. Yhe Hiffory of the Clergy during the French - Revolution. 


A Work dedicated to the Englifh Nation; by the Abbe Barruch 
2 Almoact 
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Almoner to her Serene Highnefs the Princefs of Conti. 8vo. 

pp. 239- 78-6d. Boards. Debrett. 1794. 

Although we thudder at every recital of the horrid maffacres 
which nave difgraced the French revolution, we would not harafs the 
reader’s humane fenfations with any of the {hocking details which we 
find in this volume; we fhall only inform the public, in general, that 
the work contains an account of the origin and progrefs of the pro- 
{cription and banifhment of the French clergy, from the commence- 

nt of the National Affembly to September 1792, taken, as the au- 
flor aflures his readers, partly from the periodical papers of the time, 
and partly from memuirs which have been fent to him, principally by 
eye witneffes, and authenticated with their fignatures. ‘The narrative, 
which is ftrongly tinétured with bigotry and credulity, and highly im- 
pregnated with party rage, fhould be read with caution. E 


AMERICA. 


Art. 29. Authentic Copies of the Corre/pondence of Thomas Fefferfon, 
E/q. Secretary of State to the United States of America, and George 
Hammond, Ejfg. Minifter Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, on the 
Non-execution of exifting Treaties, the Delivering the Frontier 
Poits, and on the Propriety of a Commercial Intercourfe between 
Great Britain and the United states. In Two Parts. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
each. Debrett. 1794. 

The authenticity of taete documents is certified, in form, by Mr. 
Jefferfon, at the clofe of the publication; and the papers appear to 
comprehend every particular which can be neceffary to afford com- 
plete information with refpeét to the grounds of the difputes which have 
arifen between Great Britain and America. We cannot refrain from 
exprefling the {atisfaction which we, in common with all the true 
friends of both countries, have experienced from the affurance that 
thefe points in debate are in a fair way of being adjufted by wife and 


temperate negociation. E 
® 


TRIAL OF MR. HASTINGS. 

Art. 30. Report from the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, appointed 
to infpe® the Lords Fournals, in Relation to their Proceeding on the Trial 
of Warren Haftings, Efq. and to report what they find therein to 
the Houfe, which Committee were the Managers appointed to 
make good the Articles of Impeachment againtt the faid Warren 
Hattings, Efg. and who were afterwards initructed to report the 
feveral Matters which have occurred fince the Commencement of 
the faid Profecution, and which have, in their Opinion, contri- 
buted to the Duration thereof to the prefent ‘Time, with their Ob- 
fervations thereupon. 8vo. 38. Debrett. 1794. 

_ On this report, in the prefent ftage of tue trial to which it relates, 

it would be impertinent in us to give an opinion. We have, theres 

fore, only to ioform our readers that, in ftating the caufes of the 
long duration of this trial, the report fuggefts that it is to be attributed 
chiefly to objeétions taken by the prifoner’s counfel to documents and 
perfons produced as evidence; and that circumftances have arifen, in 
the courfe of the trial, which appear materially to affect the conftitu- 


tion of the Houle of Peers as a court >f judicature, ag wellas its power, 
liz and 
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and the purpofes which it was intended to anfwer in the ftate. The 

eneral tenor of the proceedings in this trial is flayed, and compared 
with the law and ufage of parliament. Ina future report, the com- 
mittee undertake to lay before the Houfe, feparately, the proceedings’ 
on each head of evidence which has been rejected; and this, they 
hope, will put the Houfe more perfeétly in potleffion of the principal 
caufes of the length of this trial, as well as of the injury which par- 
liamentary jultice may, in their opinion, fuffer from thofe proceed. 


ings. E 


THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 31. Sermons on the Hiftory of ‘fofeph, preached at Hemel-Hem- 
fted and Great Gaddefden, Herts. By the Rev. Nathaniel May, 
M. A. late of Lincoln College, Oxford. 12mo. 35. 6d. Boards. 
‘Johnfon. 1793. 

This preacher has indeed chofen an interefting ftory ; and we pe- 
rufed with fatisfaction the greateft part of his enlargement on it: but, 
where we found ourfelves bewildered by. my/fical meanings and applica- 
tions, a confiderable abatement of that fatistaction enfued. Comments 
of that kind generally perplex even the moft ingenious writers, and 
fometimes lead them into dangerous perverfions of the Scriptures ; 
filling the minds of their hearers, or readers, with groundlefs con- 
ceits and fancies, and diverting their attention from praétical piety 
and virtue. We are forry to obferve that the whole number of thefe 
fifteen difcourfes is, more or lefs, chargeable with this imperfecion : 
for fuch we-deem it, although there may be many whofe devotional 
tafe (as the ingenious Mrs. Barbauld expredles it,) may lead them to 
pafs a different judgment on the merits of Mr. May’s publication. ‘Py. 


Art. 32. aiah. Anew Tranflation; by the late Robert Lowth, 

D.D. Bifhop of London. Withafummary View and Explanation 
“ ofthe fame. Confifting of, I. Preliminary Obfervations and Ge- 

neral Rules for underftanding the Prophetic Style. II. A particular 

Account of each Chapter in Order, &c. &c. By John Smith, D. D. 

Minifter of the Gofpel at Campbleton. 8vo. pp. 308. 33. 
' fewed. Parfons, &c. 

This republication of Bifhop Lowth’s excellent verfion of the pro- 
phecy of Haiah, in a cheap and handfome form, will doubtlefs be 
yery acceptable ; and the pieces which the editor has prefixed, from 
a treatale by Dr. Smith, are certainly more adapted to popular ufe 
than the Bifgop’s Preliminary Differtation, &c. Itis not quite fo 
certain that Dr. Smith’s obfervations and analyfis will furnifh the un- 
learned reader with the true key to this fublime but obfcure book. 
Something better than pofitive affertion is requifite to eftablifh the 


double meaning ofa propséfy, and even to determine its primary fig- 
nification, KB. 


Art. 33. Elementary Difcourfes, defigned for the Ufe of a young Per- 
: fon after Confirmation: with Devotions, feleéted chiefly from the 

Book of Common Prayer, to be ufed before and after the Holy 
' Communion. By Jofeph Holden Pott, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
" and Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 12mo. pp. 101. 15. 6d. 
* Rivingtons. 1792. ‘ed 
~e This 
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This traét is divided into three parts; the firft is ‘a view of the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity ;’ the fecond treats ‘ of its chief graces, ‘as difs 
played in the life of Chrift ;’ and the third, which, with the devotions, 
conititutes the larger part of the pamphlet, is ¢ an account of the na- 
ture and defign of the facraments,’—The fecond divifion of this work 
is, in our opinion, the beft, and moft likely to prove of real fervice : 
but whether or not our fentiments accord with thofe of Mr. Pott, of 
this we are certain, that we cordially approve of all fincere endea- 
vours which minifters, of any clafs, employ, in order to enlighten, 
inform, reclaim, and improve thofe with whom they are conneéted. P{{. 


Art. 34. Odferwations on the prefent State of Country Curates, as to 
their National Charatter, &c. &c. By the Rev. Henry Wood, A.B. 
late of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. Crowder. 1793.- 

- This obferver afcribes the fmall influence of curates, in the parifhes 

in which they refide, principally to the narrow ftipend allotted to 

them. The author thinks it ought never to fall below ¢ the neat fum 

of one hundred pounds per annum.’—The concluding fentence of this 

publication may, perhaps, give a juft idea of its nature:—‘ I am 
fomehow, ftrangely perfuaded, that if the legiflature fhould think pro- 

per to relieve the unprovided ftate of the inferior clergy, the increafed 

loyalty of the greater part of the country people would amply repay 
them for their exertions.” May it not be remarked, however, that 

he makes little more of a clergyman than a mere political machine *— 

which is, furely, a fad degradation of the office and charatter ! Hr- 


Art. 35. 4 Letter to G. Wakefield, B. A. on his Spirit of Chriftianity, 
compared with the Spirit of the Times in Great Britain, By Da- 
vid Andrews. 8vo. IS. 1794. 

Freedom of difcuflion, on all topics, is the indefeafible right of 
rational beings. It isa right fo facred, that we never with to fee it 
either, on the one hand; infringed by the arbitrary reftri¢tion of a 
narrow policy, or, on the other, abufed by pert arrogance or petulant 
malignity. To load with abrupt obloguy names which the wifeft and 
beit of men have for ages agreed to revere, is an offence, not indeed 
‘ to be punifhed by the judges,’ but to be reprobated with indignation 
by all good men. Had the writer of the pamphlet before us confined 
himfelf to a candid examination of thofe parts of the Jewith or Chrif- 
tian Scriptures which may feem liable to objection, and, after a critical 
inquiry into the exact meaning of the paflages on which his allegations 
are founded, and of the connection in which they are intreduced, had 
given his opinion of the refult with modefty, he would have been at leatt 
entitled to candid attention: but a mere recitation of detached paffages, 
which, on the firft hearing, may found heretical, accompanied with 
nothing better than confident affertion and coarfe {currility, requires 
no other notice than filent contempt. It will not be in the power of 
David Andrews, whoever he be, to fix on the character of the en- 
lightened Mofes the ftigma of brutality ; flill lefs on that of the bene- 
volent Jefus the reproach of malignant cepravity.—A pretended reply 
from Mr. Wakefield came to our hands fubjoined to this pamphlet. 
We cannot, for a moment, fuppofe it to have come from the able pen 
of Mr. Wakefield, the initig!s of whofe name are affixed to it. Ks. 


Ii 3 LAW. 
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LAW. 
Art. 36. The whole Proceedings on the Trial of an Indi&ment againft 

Thomas Waiker of Manchetter, Merchant, William Paul, Samuel 

ackfon, James Chectham, Oliver Peerfal, Benjamin Booth, and 

Jofeph Collier ; for a Conipiracy to overtiirow tne Conititution and 

Government, and to aid and affift the French (being the King’s 

Enemies) in cafe they thould invade this Kingdom. Tried at the 

Affizes at Lancafter, April 2, 1794. Before the Hon. Mr. Juftice 

Heath, &c. Taken in Short Hand by Joieph Gurney. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. Johnfon, &c. 

Some very extraordinary circumftances attended this famous pro- 
fecution, particularly the deteétion of the character and conduct of 
the only evidence for the Crown, who appeared in fupport of the 
charges brought againft the defendants. This wretch, as appeared 
by indubitable witneffes, had repeatedly acknowleged (with ftrong 
expreffions of contrition,) that he had been dribed to accufe Mr. 
Walker, and that the charges which he had brought againft that 
gentleman were fa//e. Jt is almoft needlefs to add that Mr. W. was 
** honourably acquitted ;’? as were the other perfons included in the 
indiétment ; and that the perjured evidence was committed in order 
for profecution. The pleadings of Mr. Law, attorney-general for 
the county palatine of Lancafter, (for the Crown,) and of Mr. Erfkine, 
(for the defendants,) give much intereft to the perufal of thefe pro- 
ceedings. The appendix confifts of letters and other papers, which 
appear to have been furnifhed by Mr. Walker, the refpeétable editor 
of this publication. 

EAST-INDIES, 


Art. 37. Odjervations on the Caufes of the prefent Difcontents of the 
Merchants and other Inhabitants of the Ifland.of Bombay. With a 
few Remarks, interefting to the Owners of Shipping employed by 
the Hon. Company. &8vo. ts. Innes. 1794. 

The obje& of this pamphlet is to ftate the inconvenience which the 
coafting trade of our Eaft Indian provinces fuffers from the toleration 
of piracy in thofe feas. It propofes, as an adequate remedy, to grant 
roving commiffions to the navy there ftationed, to abolith convoy- 
a pi and to compenfate, by double pay, this lofs to the officers 
and men. 

It next complains of an ex pof fa@o excife-law, by which the 
owners of naval ftores were on a late occafion opprefled. It fubjoins 
tle neceifary vouchers, and comprehends many important remarks on 
the evils to which the monopoly-fyftem gives rife. 

Tay. 
MEDIC AL, &c. a 


Art. 38. Chemical Ejvys; being a Continuation of my Refle&tions 
on Fixed Fire, with Obfervations and Strictures upon Drs. Priett- 
ley’s, Fordyce’s, Pearfon’s, and B-ddoes’s, Jate Papers in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions ; and an Anfwer to the Reviewers. By 
Robert Harrington, M.D. 8vo. pp. 92. 2s. Faulder, &c. 
This unfortunate philofopher, having failed to attra& the attention 

of his countrymen to his /i/fem, both under his own name and the 

aflumed one of Dr. Bewley, here appeah to foreign philofophical chy- 
mifis. 
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mifts. To their confideration we moft willingly leave it; and as to 
what regards ourfelves in the prefent publication, we are perfectly 
contented not to take our turn of reply till after the learned doétors, 
who precede us in the honour of being criticized, have taken theirs. 
Dr. H. afferts that he took the name of Bew/y becaufe it happened 
to be that of a farmer near whom he refided, and not becaufe a much 
refpected and truly philofophical affociate with us was named Bew/ey*. 


We think it but juftice to him to repeat his afertion. ai 


TITHES. 
Art.39- 4 Plan for the Commutation of Tithes, the Extenfion of 

Agriculture, Relief of the Farmers, the Peafantry and the Poor, 

without difturbing the exifting Government. 4to. pp.72. 3s.6d. 

Ridgway. 1794- 

This is a work of fome labour. The calculations have great fhew 
of candour and accuracy :—but the dara, we fear, are not always 
found ; nor are we convinced that the conclufions are always jutt. 

The main drift of the author, or authors, in publifhing this traé& 
does not evidently appear. The writer fays, roundly,—* our intention 
is not to interfere with ecclefiaftical privileges and laws, nor to violate 
any property whatever ;—the glebe and the parfonage we have no- 
thing to do with, we with only to commute and abolifh the tithe, 
without injury to the incumbent or impropriator, and by thefe means 
lower the price of provifions.’ 

- How this defirable object will be obtained by the commutation 
and abolition of tithes, we are told in a few words: | 

* Let us now fee how far the abolition of the tithe may abate the 
price of provifions; tithe being the tenth of all produce, is a tenth of 
the produce of provifions, and by abolifhing it altogether, parliament 
would of courfe reduce the price in a proportionate degree.’ 

We confefs ourfelves altogether unable to comprehend this part of 
our author’s argument. What immediately follows, however, is more 
obvious :—* It would do more: for by allowing every man to increafe 
his produce, it would raife a greater fupply.’ 

By joining this with the queftionable pofition above, the clofe of 
his argument, and of courfe his general inference, will appear to be 
erroneous. 

To point out all the found arguments and problematical reafonings 
of this pamphlet would require much more fpace than we can at prefent 
fpare. We therefore refer our readers to the tract itfelf; and we will 
add that fuch of them as are interefted in the feveral fubjects of 
tithes, the poors’ rates, and the price of provifions, will find in it 
much inftruction. 


Art. 40. A Defence of the Right of Tithes, on Principles of Equity, 
with Obfervations on a Commutation. 8vo, pp. 56, 16. 
Deighton. 

We are happy to find that the time is come when every clafs of 
fociety is endeavouring to afcertain its refpective rights. Thus we 





* This excellent philofopher chofe to live little known to the world, 


«* Content with Science, in the vale of Peace.’’ 
li4 have 


Mars.. 


Jl. 
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have not only the rights of man, and the rights of woman, but the 
rights of the clergy ; whofe caufe is here ably fupported : indeed we 
will not hefitate to pronounce it a mafterly defence: although, as in 
the lait mentioned traét, the ground of argument is not always found. 
It is well, however, that men of ability have undertaken to agitate a 
fubjeét which, ere long, we hope, will become an objec of parlia- 


mentary difcuifion. . Mars.) 
MATHEMATICS, &e.° 
Art. 41. The Longitude difcovered, by a new Mathematical Inftru. 
ment, called Graphor. 8vo. 1s. Hookham. 1794. 
We underftand from this pamphlet that Peter Degravers, M.D. 
and Henry Ould, thiné that they have invented an inftrument by which 
they can determine ‘ the latitude and longitude of a place whenever 
the fun may be feen with the vifible horizon of the fea ;’—that they 
applied, in a long letter which is here given, to the Board of Longi- 
tude for leave to lay their difcovery before the Commiffioners, who 
took no notice of the application ;—and that, in confequence, they 
now folicit a fubfcription of  20,c001]. or upward,’ from the public: 
which fum being fecured to them, they will develope the principles 
on which they proceed, and depofit the inflrument, for the infpec- 
tion and ufe of the public, in the Britifh Mufeum. 
We fhould be very glad to fee the object attained which thefe 
entlemen profefs to have accomplifhed: but we muft confefs that we | 


doubt the poffibility of its being effected. W: 
a. 
EDUCATION. 

Art. 42. Principes Elementaires de Gramunaire, adaptés particuliere- 
ment al Etude de la Langue Frangoije. Avec un Effai fur les différens 
Syfiémes de Grammaire les plus generalement adoptés. Une nouvelle 

* Merhode pour je perfeicnner en peu de temps dans la Le&ure, et la 
plus exacte Prononciation des fons Frangois. Enfin un Abrege d’ Elé- 
mens les plus efentiels de la Profodie Frangcije. Par M. Royon, Gradué, 

M.A. 8vo. pp. 167. fewed. 

The practice of teaching a language by means of grammars written 
in that language, by whatever great authorities it may be fandtioned, 
has often appeared to us to be an abfurdity. ‘The author of this 

4 ‘French grammar is, however, of a different opinion. He has there- 
fore pros ided his fcholars with a French grammar written in French, 
and has given in Englifh only ‘ thofe parts of grammar belonging to 

French pronunciation, and to the definition of the nature and pro- 

perties of words.” However convenient this plan might be to the 

writer, we cannot perceive that it will be of much advantage to the 
learner. The rules of this grammar are brought within a moderate 

compafs, and are illuftrated by paflages from good authors. E 





NOVELS, 


Art. 43. The Cavern of Death. A moral Tale. Cr. 8vo. pp. 116, 
2s. 6d fewed. Bell, Oxford-ftreet. 1794. 

The old legend of a brave and worthy knight mott difloyally de- 
prived of his patrimony, and moft wonderfuily reftored to it, and to 
his faithful muttrefs. ‘The Rory is icld in correét and good language, 

7 and 
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end it is interefling and impreffive: but we like not this mode of ims 
refion, which filis the mind of the juvenile reader with horrid ideas of 
{upernatural agency, and makes him fancy, like Macbeth, that he fees 
bloody fpeétres fitting before his eyes, and enfanguincd daggers 
ftreaming in the air. G.2. 
Art. 44. Ellen and Fulia. By Mrs. Parfons, Author of Errors of 
Education, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1793. 
S.1. When the immoral tendency of fome novels, and the romantic turn 
of many others, are recollected, it may appear in fome fort merito- 
rious that a work of this kind is entitled to the bare praife of affording 
atemporary amufemert, without leaving any injurious impreffion on 
the reader’s imagination: - but of the prefent novel it would be in- 
juitice not to fay that it poffefles fomething more than this negative 
merit. It is weli adapted to inculcate on young minds feveral Jeffuns 
of prudence and virtue. The leading characters are two daughters 
of awidowed mother, one of whom is led by vanity and romantic 
ambition into indifcretions, which bring her to the verge of ruin, and 
overwhelm her excellent parent with infuperabie diftrefs; while the 
other prefents an example of filial affection, and of a conduét regulated 
by the molt delicate fenfe of propriety, in circumiftances of coniider- 
able embarraffinent. The ftory alfo fuggefts important cautions to 
young married women againft indulging a defire of admiration, and 
warns the unmarried of the hazard attending an intimacy with women 
who are diflinguifhed by gaiety and freedom of manners. We men- 
. tion thefe particulars, becaufe we are of opinion that this novel mutt 
depend for its fuccefs chiefly on its moral merit. In the firft volume, 
the ftory is diveriified with many ftriking incidents, but, through a 
great part of the fecond, the writer’s invention appearsto flag. The 
language, though natural, is never wrought into elegance, and is fome- 
times negligent and even ungrammatical. BK. 





Art.45. Major Piper; or, the Adventures of a Mufical Drone. By 
the Rev. J. Thomfon. 1zmo. § Vols. 15s. fewed. Robinfons. 
1793- 

To analyze a work fo vulgar, abfurd, and in every refpe& con- 
temptible, as is this meaneit of the clafs of novels, would be a de. 
gradation of the noble art of criticifm, for which we do not chule to 


be anfwerable. Hole. -G 

‘ ° 
Art. 46. The Maid of the Hamlet. A Tale. By Regina Maria 
Roche, Author of the Vicar of Lindfdown. s2zmeo. 2 Vols, 

6s. fewed. Long. 1793. 

There are two diftin& claffes of novels; the firft comprehending 
fuch as only exhibit a fictiuous fiory as a convenient vehicle for the 
communication of the writer’s fentiments On various topics; thee- 
cond including all fuch tales as have for their ultinwt obje&t thofe 
immediate impreflions, which are produced by a wonderful or affeat- 
ing tale. ‘Lo the former clafs, which 1s certainly far fuperior in merit 
and utility, the prefent novel does not belong. It affords little reaioa 
to fuppofe that the author’s reading has extended tar beyond the no- 
velit’s circulating library, and will contribuie iittie toward augment. 
ing the reader’s acquaintance either with men er things. ' ‘he tale 1S, 
however, 
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however, amafing; the incidents are fufficiently romantic to keep up 
the reader’s attention ; and tie fentiments and language, if not highly 
refined, are not unnatural. ‘The performance, on the whole, is there. 


fore above contempt. yr 
POETRY and DRAMATIC. ° 


Art.47. The Count de Villeroi; or the Fate of Patriotifm. A Tra- 
gedy. 8vo. pp.96. 2s.6d. Cadell. 1794. 

The preface to this drama commences with obferving that ¢ it is 
fomewhat extraordinary that an event fo replete with tragic incidents 
as the French revolution fhould not have given to the itage or the 
prefs a regular dramatic piece.” This remark, as far as it affeéts the 
ftage, appears to us to be haity, and not well confidered. Deluged 
as the French revolution has been with blood and horrors, its tragic 
events are too recent for theatrical exhibition, and are too immedi- 
ately affecting to allow of their being degraded by mimic woe. This 
circumftance alone may account for the prefent tragedy not having 
been brought on the ftage, without recurring to the author’s reafon, a 
want of theatrical intereft. What manager would think of bringin 
forward fuch a play as the Count de Villeroi? Dryden’s Hind an 
Panther difcourfing on the mytterious dottrines of religion are fcarcely 
more difguiting to readcrs, than to an audience in a theatre would be 
long and tedious dialogues between a Count and his fon, on the merits 
of the French revolution. Debates may fuit a fenate-houfe or a club- 
room, but not a ftage. Our author feems to have forgotten that the 
dialogue in a play fhould be fubfervient to the aftion; and that, when 
the bufinefs ftands ftill, to allow the characters of the piece to argue 
and declaim always produces diffatisfaction ; otherwife, he could not 
have made his fpeeches fo much like fermons, nor have allowed one of 
the foliloquies to occupy three pages. 

As this piece is not fuited for the ftage, we fhall not enter into any 
critique on the plot and the characters. When we inform our readers 
that the fcene is partly at the Count de Villeroi’s Chateau, a league 
from Paris, and partly in that city, and that the time is the 3d of 
Sept. 1792, it is eafy to guefs the circumitances of the tragedy. The 
compofition is profaic and heavy. 

The author fays that ‘ he anticipates, and is prepared for, the dif- 
approbation of the friends of democracy.’ The fear, however, of 
being included in this number of profcribed perfons mutt not prevent 
us from {peaking what we apprehend to be the truth. Mo. 


Art. 48. The Sum and Conclufion of the Matter. A familtar Epiftle in 
Verfe; addreffed to an Honourable Friend, paraphrafing the Speech 
of the Lord Prefident of the Court of Seffion, to the Lord Provok 
of Edinburgh, January 23, 1793. 4to. 1s. Vernor. 

The author, in his introductory lines, fays. 
‘ Of folemn, or of triffing ftuff, 
There is, I wean*, more than enough, 
Yet he, for inftance I, whofe knack ’tis 
To couple lines, keeps up the practice ; 











© Ween, we fuppofe, is the word here intended. F 
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And urges there are fubjects ftill, 

And place, and claims, for rhiming ‘kill ; 
Says he, or if you will, fay I, 

With verfe accords fublimity.’ 

-Yes, ingenious fir, it is true that, with fome kinds of verfe, fub- 
fimity doth well accord: but whoever looks for it in fuch lines as 
you have the knack to couple will be difappointed. Be advifed, there- 
fore, if you with the Lord Provoit’s memorable fpeech in defence of 
the Conftitution to be tranfmitted to pofterity, to embalm it with ma- 
terials more durable than the lines now before us; for, notwithftand- 
ing the praife which your poetic friend has politely beftowed on this 
performance, we will honeftly hint to you our fufpicion that the oracle 
impofed on you when it encouraged you to 

. exclaim, 

Like Horace, confident of fame, 

I’ve raifed a monument to laft 

In fpite of time, and cenfure’s blaft.’ 

The loyalty and patriotifm, however, which feem to have ditated 
this performance, merit praife, whatever may be deemed of the 

oetry. Asa true Briton, the writer will be defervedly efteemed by 
thofe who may not greatly admire him as a poet. Let the good- 
nefs, therefore. of the caufe which he has fo zealoufly efpoufed, 
like charity, cover the many fins of his verfe. 


Art. 49. The Maid of Normandy; or, The Death of the Queen of 
France. A Tragedy, in four Acts: as performed at the Theatre, 
Wolverhampton. By Edmund John Eyre, Author of the Dreamer 
Awake, &c. &c. late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
now of the Theatres, Worcefter, Wolverhampton, and Shrewf- 
bury. 8vo. pp.84. 1s. 6d. Longman. 

It has been commonly thoughta judicious rule, with refpe& to 
tragedy, not to borrow its ftory from recent events; nor has any 
writer, within our recollection, ever tranfgreffed this law of limita- 
tion with impunity. Among other obvious reafons for the rule, it 
may be remarked that it converts the ftage from an inftrument of 
amufement into a field of political altercation, and that it tends to 
intereft the paffions on the fide of the prefent popular judgment on any 
pafling event, before diligent inquiry and cool difcuffion can have de- 
termined whether that judgment be confonant to truth. On this 
ground, we fhould be inclined to cenfure the play before us, on ac- 
count of its defign alone, without any regard to its literary merit ; 
for we cannot perceive any one valuable end, either of amufement or 
inftruction, which is likely to be anfwered by fo foon acting, on the 
dramatic ftage, the fhocking tragedy which has fo recently been per- 
formed on the political theatre of France. Nor can we eafily con- 
ceive what amufement an audience can find in having the affaflination 
of Marat by Charlotte Cordé, and the trial of the Queen of France, 
reprefented before them; unlefs it be of that kind which children re- 
ceive from going to fee a model of the guillotine. As a dramatic 
performance, however, the Maid of Normandy mutt be allowed the 
merit of natural fentiments, fuited to the characters of the piece, and of 
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Janguage not beneath the dignity of the bufkin. The author has in. 
troduced one fiétitious perfon, the lover of Charlotte Cordé in dif. 
guife, whofe amiable character and generous paffions ferve to {pread 
a faint ray of light through the general gloom fo naturally excited 


by fuch a performance. £ 


am MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 50. An Account of the Proceedings in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
sgainft Wm. Frend, M.A. Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge, 
for publifhing a Pamphlet, intitled ‘* Peace and Union, &c.” 
Containing the Proceedings in Jefas College, the Trial in the Vice. 
chancellor’s Court, and in the Court of Delegates. Publifhed by 
the Defendant. 8vo. pp. 25z. 4s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 
This publication may be faid to contain the whole hiftory of Mr, 

Frend’s profecution for publifhing his pamphlet entitled «* Peace and 

Union, &c.”? Not merely isthe trial,(particularly Mr. F.’s defence,) 

in the Vice-chancellor’s court, given here more fully and more ac- 

curately * than in the Trial publifhed by Mr. Beverley, (of which fee 
fome account in vol. xi. of our New Series, p. 343,) but this work, 
as the title expreffes, contains a narrative of the previous fteps takeg 
in the college of which Mr. F. was a Fellow, in confequence of his 
obnoxious publication, together with the fubfequent proceedings in 
the Court of Delegates, to which he appealed from the fentence of 
the Vice-chancellor. 

Notes are fubjoined to thefe proceedings ; in which Mr. Frend, fome- 
“times with wit, but oftener with the intemperate expreffions of anger, 
attacks the Promoter and the Vice-chancellor; the latter he rudely 
accufes, in p. 186, for attempting to preferve order in the court where 
he prefided, ‘ of having made more noife than the prefident of a bear 

arden.’ 

' Mr. F. offers fome juftification of himfelf as to the mode in which 

he conducted his defence; and this, as our readers may be defirous 

of perufing it, we fhall give in his awn words: ; 

‘ Being firmly perfuaded that the attack made on him was the 
“refult of faction and intrigue, he was not to be awed by the fuperiority 
of numbers, nor the treachery of the-affailants; but, leaving them to 
the ufe of thofe arts, which a mind formed for literature muft always 
‘defpife, he was refolved not to decline the combat, but to enter the 
‘ifts at the proper time, armed with confidence in the jultice of his 
‘caufe, and a knowledge of the laws of the univerfity. On thefe 
‘principles he obeyed the fummons into the vice-chancellor’s court; 
-but by his proteft, and by ftopping the proceedings of the firit day, 
he made it evident that both the judge, and the aecufers, led away by 
‘the defire of gratifying revenge, were little qualified for their re- 
fpe&tive offices ; and, at the fame time, he confounded the murmurs 
which had been artfully raifed by his enemies, and too eafily acquief- 

‘ced in by fome of his friends, that he ought to come forward boldly, 

and avow himfelf the author of the work. Thele objccters did not 


_. * The proceedings of the two courts are given from official papers 
received trom the regiitry, &c. and notes taken by Mr. Lambert 3 
-and Mr. F.’s fpeech was written by himfel! a few days after the de- 
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cénfider, that he came into court on a fummons which he fuppofed 
illegal; that the articles of accufation anfwering to an indi¢tment in- 
the common proceedings of law, were not known to him till he ap- 

eared in the court; and that it would have been abfurd to determine 
the particulars of his conduét, or to have made them known, betore 
he had feen of what he ttood accufed. He therefore availed himfelf 
of the law of the univerfity, which very properly orders, that the ac- 
cufation fhould be delivered on the firit, and that no witnets fhould be 
called till the fecond, court day. Of this law the vice-chancellor and 
the accufers had till that time probably never heard ; and they did 
not fee the propriety of it, both from their ignorance of the civil law 
in general, and their inattention to the circumitance, that the defend. 
ant receives a copy of the articles only on the firft day of appearance. 

‘ There was not a perfon in court who entertained the leaft doubt thae 
Mr. Frend was the author of the book in queftion; but as the cabal 
had no right to interfere with his publications, except they had the 
ability to anfwer them, he determined, that, in endeavouring to prove 
this point, they fhould expofe their folly to the urmoft.’ 

Though the defendant did not cherifh any hope of fucee’s, he de- 
termined to give his adverfaries as much trouble as poffible, to avail 
himfelf of every opportunity of creating delay, and to make his trial 
an occafion of difplaying his ingenuity and adroitnefs as an advocate. 

He has undoubtedly, throughout this trial, manifefted confiderable 
ability, and what is called clevernefs in managing a caufe: but we mutt 
ftill continue to think that he ought to have treated Acs cafe in a dif- 
ferent manner. Mo-y. 
Art. 51. 4 crying Epiftle from Britannia to Colonel Mack; including  ° 

a naked Portrait of the King, Queen, and Prince, with Notes po- 

litical, philofophical, and perfonal. By Anthony Pafquin, ify. 

8vo. 2s. Symonds. 

’Squire Pafquin’s Britannia is a vulgar drab, not altogether with. 
out wit, but without that elegance and grace which are univerfally 
attributed to the auguit lady whofe name fhe has aflumed. That fhe 
may not be miftaken for ¢be Britannia, fhe dates her eptitle from the 
broken anchor, /ittle Britain; and for fo obfcure a female in fo obfcure 
aplace, and in fo piteous a condition, the lines may be in charaéter ; 
yet we muft confefs that we expected to have found her a little more 
delicate in her tears. Weill allow her to pretend to think as highly 
of Col. Mack as any landlady of Little Britain: but what can the 
mean by addreffing the following flanza to this pride of the combined 
armies? 

‘« Damn’d be that hour, I once like Mrs. Draper, 

Was grip’d and did the deed of fztid vapour, 

Then feiz’d the Bill of Rights as common paper. 
Oh direful blunder—fpare my blufhes, Mack, 
Lord what a way 1’m in—good lack.’ 

This crying epiftle is introduced by an advertifement equally full of 
the extravaganza (Anthony does not ftop on this fide of impiety,) in- 
tended to ridicule John Bull’s faith in the abilities of Col. Mack: but 
it does not always appear to us that this lively writer makesthe bef of — g7_, 
his abilities. ”, 7a. 

o-¥e Art, 
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Art. 52. Speech of William Adam, Ef. in the Houfe of Commons, March 
1oth, 1794, on moving for the Production of certain Records, and 
for an Addrefs to the King to interpofe the Royal Juitice and Cle. 
mency in Behalf of Thomas Muir, Efq. and the Rev. Thomas 
Fyfhe Palmer. 8vo. pp,117. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

The attempt made by Mr. Adam to prevent the execution of a 
fentence which he confidered as illegal, and which every one who 
was poflefled of candour and humanity pronounced to be rigorous 
and fevere, does him equal honour as a lawyer and a man. It would 
lead us into too great length, however, were we to give a fynopfis of 
his fpeech : it may be called a well-conneéted chain of laweargue 
ments, in the difpofition of which he has difplayed- no lefs judgment 
than he has manifefted Jearning in the inveftigation of his fubjeét, and 
eloquence in maintaining the caufe which he had adopted. ‘I'wo pro- 

fitions he may be faid to have unan{werably eftablifhed, (putting 
the legality or illegality of the prefent fentence wholly out of the quef- 
tion ;) firft, thata law ought to pafs for allowing, in cafes of mif. 
demeanor, an appeal from the Court of Jufticiary in Scotland to the 

Houfe of Lords, to which, in fimilar cafes, appeals lie from criminal 

courts in England. Secondly, that there ought to be a common 

ftandard by which the ai/cretion of the Judges of England and of 

Scotland, in apportioning aréitrary punifhments to crimes committed 

again{ft the common empire, fhould be governed. It is furely a moft 

unaccountable anomaly in the adminiftration of juftice, that a fubje& 
convicted in England of a mifdemeanor may, if there be error in the 
proceedings againft him, appeal to a higher tribunal, and procure the 
judgment upon the conviction to be reverfed, on proof of its being er- 
roneous : but that a fubject in Scotland, ftanding in precifely the fame 
predicament, fhould be deprived of the benefit of a court of appeal, 
and be left to fuffer, without redrets, the confequences of a judgment 
flibly in every refpect erroneous and illegal! 

It mufl alfo appear unaccountable that two perfons convicted, the 
one in England, ihe other in Scotland, of offences precifely fimilar, 
fhould be liable to be fentenced to arbitrary punifhments, in their na- 
ture as well as in degree of feverity extremely diffimilar. It is by found 
difcretion that judges ought to be governed, when they are about to 
pronounce a judgment not diftinétly fpecified by Jaw, but which they 
are allowed to make mild or fevere ad arbitrium. Now found dil- 
cretion muit be the fame every where; and if one fet of men pufh 
their power of punifhing to the utmoft extent that the law will fuffer, 
and another ftop far fhort of it, and temper the rigour of juftice 
with a degree of mildnefs and mercy, they cannot both be faid to be 
under the influence of the fame aifcretion. A difinterefted and im- 
partial man, who fhould fairly confider the fentences paffed in Scot- 
landon Meff. Palmer and Muir, and compare them with thofe pro- 
nounced by the courts in England on perfons convicted of fimilar of- 
fences, could not help faying either that the former were by much too 
fevere, or the latter by as muchtoo mild. What can be the caufe of 
the difference we pretend not to fay: yet furely, ifaman cannot hit 
the golden mean, but muft err on fome fide, if he be poffeffed of a 
particle of humanity, he would rather err on the fide of mercy than 
on 
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on that of rigour. Itis not our province, nor can we prefume, ta 
judge the judges of the land: butwe mutt confefs that we could not 
perufe Mr, Adam’s fpeech, with all! that attention which we be- 
{towed on it, without ftrongly entertaining the doubts which it was 
the drift of his argument to raife, concerning the legality of the 
judgments paffed on Meff, Muirand Palmer; without withing that it 
had been poffible to have them made the fubjects of difcuflion in a 
court of appeal ; nor without feeling attomihment and concern that 
the difcretion of the Scotch Judges fhould be of fo different a {pecies 
from that which direéts the adminiftration of criminal juftice in 


England. Sh. 


Art.53. 4 Gazetteer of the Netherlands. Containing a full Account 
of all the Cities, Towns, &c. in the Seventeen Provinces, and the 
Bifhoprick of Liege ; with the relative Dittance of the Cities, &c. 
from each other and from Paris; and the Diitances of each Village 
from the neareft City or Town in their refpective Provinces, Em- 
bellifhed with two new Maps, coloured; one of the Seven United 
Provinces ; the other of the Catholic Netherlands. 12zmo. 4s. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1794. . 

*.The Netherlands being now an objcé of gencral attention, 

the public is here properly provided with two good maps, and an al- 

phabetical lift of the cities, towns, and villages, of this country. 

The work is rendered entertaining by the editor’s having annexed to 

each place of any note fome hiftorical or topographical particulars. 

Much care feems to have been taken to lay down diitin@ly the va- 

rious diftances and bearings of different places. ‘The maps are neat, 

and the work feems to us to be well executed, and to be a very ufeful 


manual to accompany the daily perufal of the pubiic papers. E 


Art. 54. x entire and complete Hiftory, potitical and perfonal, of the 
Boroughs of Great Britain; together with the Cinque Ports. The 
fecond Edition, corrected and improved. In two Volumes. Svo. 
pp.gz0. 14s. Boards. Crofby. 1794. 

Of the firft edition of this ufeful work, a brief account was 
given in our eleventh volume, New Series, p.gg, to which we refer 
our readers, as they will there find fome mention of the nature and 
plan of the publication.—In addition to whaz was then faid, we beg 
léave to give the following anecdote, as it reflects fo much credit on 
the party principally concerned. 

« On the death of the late Lord Holmes, a very powerful attempt 
was made by Sir William Oglander, and fome other neighbouring 
gentlemen, to deprive his lordthip’s nephew and fucceffor, the prefent 
Rev. Mr. Troughear Holmes, of his influence over this corporation *. 
The number of that body was at that time t2venty-three, there being 
One vacancy amongft the aldermen, occafioned by the recent death 
of Lord Holmes. Eleven of them continued firm to the intereft of 
the nephew, and the fame number was equally eager to transfer that 
intereft to Sir William Oglander and the Worfley family. A Mr. 
Taylor of this town, one of the burgeffes, withheld his declaration; 
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and as his vote would decide the balance of future influence, it was 
imagined that he only fulpended it for the purpofe of private ad. 
vantage. Agreeably to that idea, he was eagerly fought by the 
agents of each party. The firit who applied is faid to have made 
him an offer of zooo]. Mr. Taylor had actually made up his mind to 
have voted with his party: but the moment his integrity and inde- 
pendence were attacked, he reverfed his determination, and refolved 
to give his fuffrage on the oppolite fide. ‘That party, however, like 
their opponents, being ignorant of the favour defigned them, and of 
the accident to which they owed it, affailed him with a more advan- 
tageous offer. He informed them that he had but juft formed the re- 
folution, in confequence of a fimilar infult from their adverfaries, of 

iving them his fupport; but fince he had difcovered that they were 
Poth aiming at power by the fame means, he was determined to vote 
for neither of them: and to put himfelf out of the power of further 
temptation, he refolved to refign his gown as a burgefs of the cor- 
poration; which he accordingly did the next day.’ 

We could have wifhed that the prefent edition had been printed 
with greater attention to correctnefs; the typographical errors in it 


ing very numerous. 
being very SR. 


Art. 55. 4 Treatife on Wet Docks, Quays, and Warehoufes, for the Port 
- of London: With Hints refpecting Trade. 8vo, 1s. Johnfon. 
The author of this pamphlet obferves that London poffeffes only 
the fame legal quays now which it did in the time of Charles II. 
though it requires the afliftance of many more, owing to the great 
extenfion of its commerce.—The advantages which Liverpool, Hull, 
and Briftol derive from their docks are enumerated, and it is re- 
marked that * London, though the firft city for commerce, and hav- 
ing within itfelf the moft powerful internal means of fupporting docks 
on the moft extenfive plans, has been the laft, except in the cafe of 
two {pirited individuals, to try the experiment.’ Mr. Perry’s dock at 
Blackwall, and Mr.Wells’s dock at Greenland Dock, are here meant; 
the former occupying about twelve acres of ground, and the latter 
about eight acres, and each able to contain many fhips. In the re- 
mainder of the pamphlet, various ufeful hints for removing this defi- 
ciency, with refpect to the port of London, are fuggefted with 
candour and precifion. SR. 


Art. 56. Ox the Punijfhment of Murder by Death, By B. Ruth, M.D. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 6d. Johrfon. 1793. 

Dr. Ruth is an advocate for the entire abolition of capital punifh- 
ment, even in the cafes of murder. His defign is not fo much to eftablith 
‘his opinion by rational arguments, as to anfwer the objections which 
might arife againft it from feveral paflages in {cripture Some of his 
explanations of texts, we think, are forced. The do&rine would, 
perhaps, be beft reconciled with fcripture by maintaining that, what- 
ever might be done under former cifpenfations, the difcontinuance of 
the punithment of death is moft confonant to the humane fpirit of the 
religion taught by him who ‘* came, not to deftroy men’s lives, but 
to fave them.”” The pamphlet was firit publifhed in Penafylvania. E 


Art. 
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Art. 57. An Addre/s to the Inhabitants of the Colonies eftablifred in News 
South Wales, and Norfolk Jjiand. Ly the Rev. Richard Johnfon, 
A. B. Chaplain to the Colomes. 1zmo. 1s. fewed. Matthews. 
1794 Soret 
This earneft and compafhionate addrefs forbids all criticifm, were 

we difpofed to employ it. Its benevolent purpote, with the fervour and 

fincerity which it indicates, leads us to with it fuccefs, while they en- 
gage our efteem for the author. We tranfcribe the tollowing adver- 

tiiement aftixed to the pamphlet:—* As Mr. Johnfon has ordered a 

great number of the Addreffes to be fent to New Sauth Wales to be 

given among the fettlers and convicts; itis the wifh of Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Folter, who are his agents, to defray the expence of the 
whole imprefiion, that the profit arifing from the fale of the remainder 
may be placed to Mr. Johnfon’s account.— Donations for this purpefe 


will be received by eitner of his agents.’ me . 


Art. 58. Lhe Traveller's Companion from Holyhead to London. Small 8vo. 
pp-154- 3S. Boards. Longman. 

Although this little book be not without its defects, yet for current 
eading it will meet with good acceptance.—The author’s general 
laudit of monks and friars, in the account of Coventry, is one of 
thofe partial reprefentations which tend to miilead thofe who are 
in fearch of inftruction. It had been ftrange if fo large a body 
had been produttive of xo kind of fervice: but the benefit is {mall 
indeed, when compared with the enormous evils which accuntulate 
on mankind from ignorance, fuperftition, bigotry, prieftcraft, fraud, 
and tyranny. If there be thofe who can eftimate rhe evils as 
blefings, to fuch we leave it to applaud the times of popery and 
flavery. We approve much of the earneitnefs with which this tra- 
veller recommends plantations, agriculture, and the cultivation of 
watte lands, with which this ifland, notwithftanding all its im- 
provements, largely abounds. Some of his remarks on different fub- 
jets are of a diverting kind, while they afford an ufcful hint:—< Nor- 
ithitanding, (fays he,) 1 have, in my journey, been frequently fur- 
ptifed at alterations in the appearance of things and places; yet, I 
muft confefs, that in my apprehenfion, there is nothing that has fuf- 
fered a greater change, in its price and appearance, than a bottle of 
evine; which now, being generally in the proportion of two quarts 
filling three bottles, is, when decanted under the fcrupulous nicety of 
the waiter, reduced to a fober quantity indeed. Surely magi‘trates 
might be juftified in regulating the fizes of bottles, as of pewter mea- 
fures!?—His account of the arts and fraud of miners is worthy of 
notice, though too long for us to extraét.-—In a defcription of the caftle 
of Carnarvon, {peaking of its elegant turrets, it is added, ¢ in 
one of thefe towers is an arched window, in the form of a recefs, 
fupported by very neat pillars ;7—we notice this, becaufe it leads to 
fome explication of the word oricl—~for this recefs, as Mr. Pennane 
has obferved, ‘« was, in ancient times, an elegant part of archite@ture 
called the orfel, and appears from a poem of the very age in which 
this was built, to have been the toilet of the ladies, and probably 
might have been that of Queen Elinor.’’ 

Rev. Auc. 1794. Kk This 
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This writer poflibly infers too much from an order given in the 
reign of Edward I. * that clean ffraw fhould be put into the king’s 
saiicalies every week.’ It feems to have been cuftomary, when 
carpets were little known, to ftrew the rooms neatly with ftraw or 
rufhes of different kinds; or, if his majefty flept on //raw, we may 
cenclude that a bed of feathers, or of other foft materials, was laid 
on it. Hi 
Art. 59. Slavery and Famine, Punifbments for Sedition; or, An Account 

of New South Wales, and of the miferable State of the Conviés; 

y George Thompfon, who failed in the Royal Admiral, May 

1792. With fome preliminaty Remarks. And a Sketch of the 

Charaéter of Thomas Fyfche Palmer, B.D. late Senior Feliow of 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. By George Dyer, Author of the 

Complaints of the Poor People of England. 8vo. pp.7o,. 2s. 

Ridgway. 1794. 

The contents of this mifcellaneous pamphlet are fully ftated in the 
title-page. Mr. Thompfon’s narrative is fhort, and relates but few 
particulars ; fome, indeed, which are not given at greater length by 
Captains Hunter and Tench; fhort, however, as it is, we have found 
it interefting and amufing. Mr. Dyer’s preliminary remarks confift 
chiefly of extracts from the different accounts of Botany Bay already 
publifhed, with a few obfervations on fome differences fubfifting be- 
tWeen them and Thompfon’s journal—As Mr. Palmer has at- 
tracted the public curiofity by the feverity of his fate, we fhall prefent 
our readers with a paflage refpeting that unfortunate man: 

¢ Thomas Fyfche Palmer, B. D. late fenior Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is of a refpectable and ancient family at Ickwell, 
in Bedfordfhire: was educated at Eton School; was entered at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and, after going through the ftudies of 
the univerfity with credit, was chofen fellow of that college. He was 
ordained a clergyman of the eftablifhed church, and from the nature 
of his conne@tions, as well as the direction of his ftudies, muft have 
had profpects of confiderable preferment. 

‘ At Cambridge, Fyfche Palmer was a regular attendant on the 
theological lectures of the late celebrated John febb, though ante- 
cedently to this conneétion, he had been of the calviniftic perfuafion, 
intimate with John Berridge and Rowland Hill, two eminent methodift 

reachers of the eftablifhed church. From an affiduous and critical 
ftudy of the fcriptures he became an unitarian, and poffefling a great 
activity of mind, he then fhewed the fame zeal in propagating the 
unitarian, as he had before the trinitarian doctrines. He never held 
any preferment. 

« Hearing of a fociety of unitarians fermed at Montrofe by Thomas 
Chriftie, author of an excellent volume of fermons on the unity, 
Fyfche Palmer was induced to go to Scotland, with a view of joining 
that foctety. ‘There he became a zealous teacher, formed unitarian 
focieties at Dundee and Edinburgh, and taught occafionally in feveral 
villages, particularly in Forfar, and Newborough. He never re- 
ceived any pay: the employment of a teacher he thought honourable, 
and ufeful; but had long fince laid afide the profeffion and garb of a 
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« Of his income derived from his fellowfhip and private fortune he 
devoted more than half to benevolent purpofes: he was a great 
economift, only to enable himielf to be a philanthropilt. 

« The regulations of the focieties in which F. Palmer taught were 
different from thofe in many others. V/hea I was lamenting in 
his company the lofs which his fociety would fuftain, he replied, 
«< my friends will feel little inconvenience from my abfence; they 
did not depend wholly on me; they will be capable of inftructing one 
another.’’ 

« James Ellis, the young man gone with him to Botany Bay, was 
formerly his fervant; but proving himfelf to be a youth of virtuous 
principles, and good talents, F. Palmer took pains in giving him 
inftruction; and made him his companion. James Ellis ufed to 
preach for him cccafionally. 

‘ F, Palmer is not merely a man of letters: he is a man of exqui- 
fite taite in the fine arts, in painting, poetry and mufic, and poflefles 
an excellent judgment in archite€ture, gardening and hufbandry. In 
the cait of his mind there is great originality. He can be as ferious 
as any man; but he is likewife a mafler of humour. I kaow no cha- 
raéter more upright; few more interefting. ‘There will be fhortly 
publifhed, by a fkilful hand, a more ample account of this gentleman, 
together with his Effays written in the Theological Repofitory, and a 
Controverfial Treatife of his, publifhed fome time fince, on the Unity 
of God.’ 

Some remarkable cafes of fevere punifhment for very flight of- 
fences are enumerated at the end, and merit the attention of our le- 


giflators and aiminittrators of law. S.R ; 
SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 60. The Influence of Example, Preached at Duke-ftreet Chapel. 
By the Rev. R. Shepherd, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford. to. 
1s. 6d. Nicol. 1793. 

A well-intended effort to ftem the torrent of fafhionable diffipation. 
The objects, again which the worthy preacher particularly levels 
the battery of his eloquence, are, infidelity, the violation of the fab- 
bath, the neglect of public worfhip, and the dcifufe of the cuftom of 
faying grace at meals. Inthe prefent ftate of opinions and habits, 
we fear that fome means more convincing and powerful than brief 
and general declamation muft be employed, if any ferious hope of 
moral and re!igious reformation may be entertained. FE 

he 


Art. 61. Preached at Chumleigh, May 7, 1793, at the Vifitation 

f the Rev. the Archdeacon of Rarnflaple. By James Parkin 
fe - t 2 ~s > 

A.M. Rector of Oakford. gto. ts. Law. 

In this well compofed difcourfe, the author appears to have had 
two objects in view; firft, to eftabliih, by general arguments, ce 
utility of the Chriftiaug miniitry; fecondly, to refute fome charees 

° } ; 1 .* 4 ©, 
which have lately been made againit the prieflhood, both by enemies 
and by friends to religion. _ Among the charges bronght 2vainit the 
clergy, that by the very respectable Dr. Wendeborn. in his View of 
England *, in which the Enetith clerey are faid to be too much 
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* See Review, March, i791. 
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tainted with fafhionable follies and vices, is perhaps treated with tog 
much contempt, efpecially when it is afirmed that this charge caa 
reach but afmall r= ANY PART Ofthe order. We truft, however, 
and we believe, that Dr. W. went too far in this charge. 


Art.62. Equality confi lered and recommended. Preached at St. George’ S; 
Hanover-{quare, Aprilthe 6th, 1794. By James Scott, D.D. late 
Feliow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Decbrett. 
The project of reducing mankind to a ftate of equality, by annihi- 

Jating all diftinétion of property, 18 fo perfeétly vifionary and chimeri- 

cal; "al it is fo exceedingly improbable, in the prefent ftate of the 

world, that any community fhould attempt to carry this projedt into 
exccution; that to preach againft it is to fight with windmiils. Yet 
of this political Quixotif{m we have lately had many examples, and the 
fermon now befure us mult be added to the number. The writer 
treats his fubject with fome eloquence, but the refult is only to prove 
what no one will deny, that the luxuries of the rich furnifh employ- 
ment for the poor, and that, where this refource fails, their only de- 
pendence is on charity, public or private. It wou'd, perhaps, 
have been more to the purpofe if the preacher had pointed out fome 
exvedient, by which the poor might poffefs a fecurity , depending not 
oa the precarious footing of chi irity, but on the frm ground of right, 
for a due portion (fuitals' 'e to their ran!<, fituation, and circumftances 
in icciety, ») of the general flock of fubstlence and enjoyment. To 
efablith this balance of happinefs among individuals may be of as 


inuch confequence as to preferve among nations the balance of power, 
‘ ‘ 


. ’ ” . , . 
CH Some of the late Fasr Sermons yet remain tg be noticed. 
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“Jo the Monrury Revitwenrs. 
‘ GENTLEMEN, 

‘yy write for information.—You fay, in your criticifm of Mr. Hunter's 
Confiderations on the Cautes and Effeats of the prefeat War, (Rev. 
May, p-g1.) that the difmemberment of Frauce was concerted at Pil- 
nitz, as appears by an inftrument now in every man’s hand, deriving 
it. name from the place at which the Monarchs met, and thence called 
the ‘Treaty of Pilnitz, and to which every other power in Europe was 
invited to accede, —So far as I have been able to colleét, and I have read 
the original correfpondence of a public minilter (who was prefent) and 
of his court, I have never been able to trace any partition treaty at Pilnitz, 
or any agreement beyond a defcnfive alliance between Auftria and 
Puflia. I have tcen, indeed, a partition treaty, fuppofed to be con- 
cluded and figned at Pavia inthe month of July r7913 but I have always 
coolidered this paper, trom internal evidence, to be fpurions;—the 
plan of partition to whieh Enyland is faid to have acceded in March 1792, 
bad Holland foon after, is attended with circumttances fo evidently 
falfe, as to render the whole flory highly fufpicions.—Be fo good, 
therefore, as to inform me anc vour other readers, where we are to find 
wretragah'e proofs of a partition treaty at Pilnitz, and J will concede to 
you, your conclaficn that the French nation was warranted to deciate 

war ageing every ttate which was party to it - 


© Bath, Fune x2. ® Cannour.’ 
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In anfwer to the above, we ftate, without hefitation, that the ace 
Enowlegement of error, on Conviction, being a tribute due to TrurH, 
we are happy that we feel nothing of that littlenefs of mind which would 
make us pay it with reluctance. Canboyr, who, we prefume, pof- 
jefle. the fentiments of a gentleman, for he writes like one, will, we 
trult, judge fo favourably of us as to believe that thofe who are capable of 

ublicly retracting an opinion the moment that they have reafon to think 
i: is ill-founded, are incapable of an éz:tenticnal ceparture from the line 
of truth. Having premifed thele obfervations, we muft, in juftice to 
Mr. Hunter, acknowlege that, when we faid ‘* that the difmemberment 
of France was concerted at Pilnitz, as appeared by an infrument at pre- 
fent in every man’s hand,” we afierted what we then believed, and till 
believe, to be fubftantially true, but what we are not at prefent able 
to prove; and we founded our affertion in a great meafure on an 
inftrument which, fo far from being in every man’s hand, we confefs 
we are not at this moment able to find any where, except in the general 
belief of mankind. We agree with CANDourR, that the paper faid to 
contain the particulars of a partition treaty concluded and figned at 
Pavia, in July 1791, ought to be confidered as {purious, and he will 
find our reafons in our remarks on the Collection of State Papers lately 
publifhed by Mr.Debrett™. Still we cannot renounce the opinion 
that a dif{memberment of France was one of the objects on which 
Auftria and Pruffia had agreed, when they refolved to join their forces 
againft the French Revoiutionifts. This opinion is not confined to us ¢ 
it is pretty general; and there are many perfons of confiderable weight, 
and poffeffed of means of procuring authentic information, who have 
both entertained it and acted on ite Wehave acknowleyed, however, 
that we cannot now produce any written proof in fupport of it; and 
therefore the rule in law and reafon may be urged againh us—de xox 
apparentibus et non exiflentibus eadem eft ratio: but Rill we think there 
ts trong circumftantial evidence of the fa. The emigrants of every 
detcripuion, it would feem, have an intereft in pulling down the prefent 
fyttem of government in France, which is founded on the ruins both of 
the old monarchy and of the new conftitution ; yet none, or very few of 
them, have taken an active part in fupport of the allies, except thofe 
who diftinguifh themfelves by the name of Royalif/s, by which term we 
are to underftand thofe who are devoted to the intereft of the Crowme 
while, on the other hand, the Con/titutianalijis, among whom are to 
be found many of thofe who before the revolution were the moft opulent 
of the French nobility, have almoft to a man refufed io take arms againft 
the Convention, and have afligned two treafons for this refufal; one, 
that they cannot with any degree of confiftency join thofe of their 
countrymen whofe avowed object is to reftore the unlimited power of 
the Crown; the other, that they cannot in confcience make themfelves 
the inftruments of allies, who, they fay, have in view the difmember- 
ment of France, with the fpoils of which they mean to enrich themfelves, 
according to the terms of their compat for partitioning the country, as 
in the cafe of Poland. In the exiftence of fuch a partition treaty the 
Conflitutionaliftts moft undoubtedly believe. Another link of circum- 
itantial evidence in this cafe, is that the allied troops took pofleffion of 
Valenciennes, Condé, Quefnoy, and Landrecies, in the name of the 
Emperor. to whofe dominions they were declared to be annexed, though 
not conquered exclufively by his arms. It may be remembered that 
at leat one of thofe places withed to furrender to the arms of Great 
Britain, and to become fubject to the Britifh Crown; and that the 
Duke of York himfelf refufed to accept the furrender on thofe terms, 
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* Sce p. 453 of the prefent Catalogue. 
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and infifted that it mu be made to the arms of his Imperial Majefty. 
Jt is a certain fact, alfo, that when Gen. Count de Wurmfer entered 
Alface, the privcipal inhabitants of Strafburg, who wifhed for the 
abolition of the republic, made an offer to furrender that city to the 
Aufrian gencral, in truft tor Louis XVII.; that he peremptorily re. 
fofed to accept it as atrull; and infifted that it fhould fubmit to the 
Emperor, and take him for its fovereign. The delay occafioned by the 
sefufal, and the fubfequent neyociations, afforded the republicans 
time to difcover what was going furward. The bloody confequences of 
that difcovery are well known. 

From al! this, CanpouR will perceive that we perfevere in our opi- 
nion that a Gumemberment of France was a meafure concerted between 
Auttria and Pruflia; if we were wrong to afferting that it was at Pilnitz, 
3t was only becaufe we now fee that we have no certainty of the fa@: 
but {till we belicve that a treaty for that purpofe was actually concluded, 
and that it was at Pinitz, where Leopold and Frederick- William had 
an interview, that the terms of tt were fettled. 

In addition to the reafons which we have already urged in fupport 
of this opinion, we will tarther remark that, though France took the 
alarm when the firth rnmour of a treaty formed at Pilnitz was fpread 
abroad, and the National Affembly fent the Count de Montmorin (the 
then minifter for foreign affairs) to prifon, for not having communicated 
the ecarlici imtecligence of it to the kegitature, and though it was 
mentioned then as an act of public notoriety, yet no authentic account 
of the contents of it has ever been publifhed. A myfterious fecrecy 
was obferved by the contracting parties; and all that was certainly 
known was, that France had to apprehend from it fome very ferious 
calamity. CANnbDouR bimfelf appears to be totally unacquainted with 
the fubitance, not merely of the original, but even of the fuppofed 
copies of it that have found their way into the world in ap unauthenti- 
cated manner, or he never would have alflerted that ** he had not been 
ab'e to trace any partition treaty at Pilnitz, or axy agreement beyond a 
DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE between Auftria and Prujfia,.’’ lf he will take the 
trouble of looking into Debrett’s Collection of State Papers lately pub- 
lifhed, he will find, page 2, the fu'sftance of a treaty (for the authenti- 
city of which, by the way, we mean not to anfwer,) faid to have 
been figned at Pilnitz on the 27th of Augoft1791, in which meafures 
appear to have been concerted for carrying on an offenfive war againh 
France, and for interfering in her interna! government, by affifting the 
King againft thofe who wanted either to abolifh monarchy, or to 
limit the monarch’s power, We will here give an extra@ of the treaty, 
for the purpofe of proving this affertion; obferving, by the way, that it 
purports not to be an exact copy, but merely the /ubfance of the original. 

“© His Maze/ly the Emperor, and his Mazejty the King of Pruffia 
having heard the wijpes and reprefentations of Monfieur (the French 
King’s brotker,) and the Count d Artsis, do sointly declare, that they 
look upon the actual /rtuation of hi Majejly the King of France, as an 
ohjec? of common concern to.all the Sovereigns of Europe. They hope 
that this concern ewill, doubtlefs, be acknowledged by all the Powers, 
Jroin whom Ajifiance is requircd; and that, in confequences they evill not 
refufe.employing, in conjunction with their faid Mayzflies, the moft &¥- 
FICACIQ@US 7vars, relative to their FORCES, i7 order to ENABLE the 
Kinc F BRAnce to confolidate, in the mol? per fed liberty, the bafts of a 
monarerieal government, futtable both to the rights af Scucreigns, and the 
aveltar? of the French nition—Then, and in this cafe. their faid Ma- 

yepties the Eimpcror and King of Prufia are determined 190 ACT SPEEDI- 
ry, wit) mutual concord, and wit) NECESSARY FORCES, #o OBTAIN 
8 THE 
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THE PROPOSED END én common. Meanavtile bey will give to their 
’ ip , ‘ j > . 
Sr09ps yp » neceljary orders, that they may be ready to put themfelves ina 
js ale 4 of “altivity. 
The concluding words, ‘* that they may be ready,”’? &c. do not, in 
our opinion, convey the ‘fenfe of the original Fre: ich, * pour quelles 
ient @ portée,” (Sc. Se.; the real meaning is, ** that they may be at 


tele 


‘hand to enter on agtual fervice.” 
From all this, fuppofing the treaty to be real, it is evident that the 


war, which Avttria and Prufiia agreed to carry on in concert, was in its 
nature efer/ve; and that its avowed object was to affifl the King of 
France againft his fubjeéts, and to fettle the Freazch government by 
means of German forces. 

After a perufsl of this inftrument, we truft that Canpour will cen- 
cede to us that ** France was warranted to declare war againft every 
(late that wasa party toit;” and that therefore he will admit that, though 
we might have been wrong in taking the general belief of the exiftence 
of a partition treaty as a proofof the fact, yet the treaty, fuch as we 
quote it from Debrett’s Collection, is fully fuficient to fupport our 
ftricttures on Mr. Hunter’s pamphilet, and to prove that the war, onthe 

art of Auftria and Pruffia, was toall intents and purpofes OFFENSIVE. 

We will juft add that in Debrett’s Collefion, page 43, our corre- 
fpondent may find an inftrument, parporting to contain what are fad 
ta be the fecret articles of the treaty of Pilnitz. Had the treaty been 
purely defenfive, the contra&ing parties would not have failed to 
publifh it in an authentic manner, for the purpole of repelling the 
charge brought againft them, * that they had, witho ut provoc: ations 
agreed to wage an offenfive war againft France:” but, inftead of pub- 
lifhing it, they have obferved a filence on the fubject which may be 
deemed the more alarming, as it countenances a belief that the charge is 
well-founded, and therefore cannot be denicd without a wilful violation 


of truth. Sh 


‘To the Monruty Reviewers. 
* GENTLEMEN, 
6‘ A WRITER of the name of D’Ifraeli has lately favoured the public 
with a work which he calls a Differtation on Anecdotes; (See M. 
Review, vol. xiii. p.297.) in which, the following heavy charge again 
the late Mrs. Macaulay is to be found: 

“* I thall not difmifs this topic, without feizing the opportunity it 
affords, of difclofing to the public an anecdote which fhould not have 
been hitherto concealed from it. When fome hiftorians meet with in- 
formation in favour of thofe perfonages whom they have chofen to exe- 
crate as it were fyftematically, they employ forgeries, interpolations, 
or ftill more effefual villanies. Mrs.Macaulay, when fhe confulted the 
MSS. at the Britih Mufeum, was accuftomed in her hiftorical refearches, 
when fhe came to any paffage unfavourable to her party, or in favour of 

he Stuarte, to de/froy the page of the MS.!—Thefe dilapidations were 
at length perceived, and fhe was watched. The Harleian MS. 7379, will 
go down to pofterity as an eternal teftimony of her hitorical impartiality ° 
it is a colleGtion of ftate letters. This MS. has three pages entirely torn 
out; and it has a note figned by the principal librarian, that on fuch a 
day ‘the MS. was delivered to her, and the fame day the pages were 
found to be deffreyed.”’—Page 69, D'Ifraeli’s Differtation on Anecdotes. 

* On examining the number of the Harleian MS. to which he refers, 
the following memorandum will be found : , 

** xath Nov. 1764. Sent down to Mrs. Macaulay. 

(Signed) E. Morton.” 
*‘ On 
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* On applying to Dr. Morton for farther information on this fubjeQ, 
(who is at prefent, I thank God, alive and well,) he was good enough to 
fend the following very fatistactory anfwer: 

** To the Rev. William Graham, No. 72, St. Martin’s-lane, Longs 
Acre, London. . 

** Rev. Sir, Twickenham, Aug. 9, 1794. 

*¢ Having received your letter of the 8th inftant; and having alfo ex. 
amined the Harleian manufcript No. 7379; together with the prefent 
worthy keeper of the manufcripts, I find, that tle note inferted at the 
end, dated Nov. 12th, 1764, does not contain any evidence that the 
three leaves wanting at the end were torn out by Mrs. Macaulay; and, 
on the contrary, it rather appears to me, that the faid three leaves were 
already wanting, when the manufcript was fent down to the reading- 
room for the ufe of Mrs. Macaulay. 

*¢ Your obedient fervant, (Signed) E. Morron.” 


* Thus, Gentlemen, I have ‘laid before you a plain ftatement of fads; 


and leave it to the public to judge of them. Iam, &c. 
° Ay Old Admirer of the Monthly Review.’ 





a» Were we not reftrained by the duty which we owe to the 
public, we would pay Emendator the compliment of a very ample re. 
ply to his long letter refpecting Bremen and Verden: but, were we to 
give acomplete anfwer to arguments that fill nearly /x large folio pages, 
we fhould be under the neceiflity of going into confiderable length, and 
departing from the object of our publication; and therefore, though 
we could not wifh for a better caufe, nor for a greater ftock of arguments 
than we could bring in fupport_of it, we muft decline the conteit to 
which he would invite us. He will hence perceive that, fo far from 
being difpofed to retract the opinion which he combats, we are fully 
perfuaded that it is well founded; at leaft it cannot be thaken by any 
arguments which we have yet heard on the fubject. Sh 





4*+ To J.B.—We know not 7ay authority for the word grades: 
neither Bayley, Johnfon, nor Sheridan, has inferted it: but J. B. cer- 
tainly has a proper concep:ion of its import in the paragraph whence 
he quotes it, and where it clearly bears nearly the fame meaning aw 
gragations. 





tit We are obliged to A. B. for his letter, but he muft excufe us 
from entering into the fubject of it. We fhall only remark that the 
book which he mentions is in the lift of works confulted by the author 
whom he criticizes; and that later and better intelligence has induced 
learned Orientalifis to confider that book as of little authority. 





tit The fenfible letter from G. F. B. is acknowleged:—We had 
written our obfervations on the work to which he refers, before we re- 
ceived it. 





{| $|| We thank the Rev. W. G. of St. Neot’s for his anecdote, but, as 
it relates to a point now generally viewed in the light in which Mr. G. 
places it, we think it unneceffary to publifh it. 





§|/§ Letters” from Medicus, Talieffen, Mr. R. H. of Stafford, &e. 
are under canfideration. 


p.399 Crb fr. bot. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art.I. Eenige Berichten, &c. i.e. Some Account of the Pruffian, 
Auftrian, and Sicilian Monarchies, and of fome of the adjacent 
States. Vols. [II]. and 1V. 8vo. About 350 Pages in each. 
The Hague. 1794. 


I" is with pleafure that we refume the tafk of attending to this 

fenfible and entertaining writer, whofe travels through the 
Pruffian and Auftrian dominions gave us fo much fatisfaction *. 
The third volume commences with a fhort {ketch of the author’s 
journey from Triefte through Udine, Venice, Padua, Modena, 
Bologna, and Florence, to Rome. Here he obferves that no 
fooner does the traveller enter the Venetian territories, than he 
fees difplayed, in the civil and moral circumftances of the people, 
a very ftriking difference between the government of the Im- 
perial dominions and that of the republic. In the latter, the 
towns and villages on the road have a moft difmal and wretched 
appearance ; the houfes are dirty, decayed, and with mere holes 
in their walls inftead of windows; the ragged clothing of the 
inhabitants betrays their poverty; and the {warm of beggars 
indicates an idlenefs arifing either from natural! difpofition, or 
from want of encouragement. The people are rapacious and 
difhoneft, and, in order to avoid being over-reached, every 
farthing muft be difputed with them. At Conegliano, and 
thence to Meftre, the wealth of the Venetian nobility is difs 
played in the palaces on each fide of the road; at a diftance, 
thefe buildings appear magnificent: but, on a nearer approach, 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. xu. p. 562. 
App. Rey. Vou. xiv. Ll they 
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they betray a ftrange mixture of grandeur and poverty; many 
of them are built in an excellent ftyle of architefture, but are 


in a moft ruinous condition ; few have glafs windows, and of 
thefe the panes are fet in lead: and the gardens belonging to 
thefe villas are no better than naked parterres, in which not a 
tree is to be feen. ‘Ihe canal of Brenta, which leads from 
Padua to Venice, is celebrated by our author as greatly fupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind in Holland. Of the city of Venice, 
he fays little, except that it makes no favourable imprefion on 
ftrangers: the palaces of the nobles have a grand but melan- 
choly appearance ; their walls bear the marks of the dampnefs 
of their fituation; and the fmell of the canals in fummer is ex- 
ceedingly difagreeable. “othefe unpleafant circumftances others 
are added, arifing from the extreme fufpicion and referve with 
which foreigners are treated. In defcribing his journey through 
Tufcany, our author extols, and we believe with juftice, the 
adminiftration of the late Emperor Leopold. 

Rome has been fo often defcribed that little novelty can be 
expected in this author’s account of it; of this he is fenfible, 
and frequently refers his reader to what has been faid on the 
fubjet by other travellers, That his attention, as a man of 
learning and tafte, fhould be greatly engrofled by the remains 
of antient and the fpecimens of modern art, which abound in 
this metropolis, will be readily imagined: but, whatever 
pleafure thefe objects afford to the fpectator, defcriptions of 
them infpire ideas too faint to yield much fatisfa&tion to the 
reader; —of articles of this kind we fhal! therefore take no notice, 
and fhall mention only thofe which relate to the ftate of religion 
and morals, and to the character of the Pope. 

The fuperftition, which is prevalent in the pumpous and 
{fplendid ieligious ceremonies, was exceedingly difgufting to our 
author, who fays § the tdolatrous worfhip paid to the Virgin Mary 
(I am forry that my regard to truth will not allow me to give it @ 
fofter name,) rifes here to a moft extravagant height.’ Vhat this 
religion has little influence on the morals of its votaries, he ob- 
ferves, is evident from the frequent murders committed by the 
inferior clafles, and from the abandoned manners of the great, 
and the intrigues of the ecclefiaitics. We are told that, in the 
chapel of the hofpital of the Pilgrims, the Jews are forced. to 
attend weekly fermons preached with a view to convert them 
to Chriftianity: but the author remarks that, if the arguments 
ufed on thefe occations were not more rational than thofe which 
he had frequently heard from the preachers in Rome, it is by 
no means aftonifhing that the converfion of Ifrael has not yet 
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The character of Pius VI. is not very advantageoufly deli- 
neated: the writer refers us to a book publifhed in England, 
entitled The Temporal Government of the Pope’s State *, for the 
conduct of his holinefs refpeCting the eftate of the Banker Lepri, 
and the promotion of his nephews Onefti, by which meafures 
he has acquired many enemies. It is here obferved that Pius is 
accufed of the mott childifh vanity, in infcribing his name and 
arms on every trifle that ts capable of bearing an infcription, 
and in his fondnefs for external fhew. The author faw him 
kneeling before the bronze ftatue of St. Peter; he kifled its 
foot with great apparent humility, and then, taking off his cap, 
rubbed his bare head again{t its fole. We are told that the 
Apoltles, when living, imparted extraordinary gifts by the im- 
pofition of hands: but it fhould feem that the Pope thinks that 
this power has defcended to the feet of their ftatues, When 
our traveller was at Rome, the Pope’s addrefs to the Cardinals 
ina confiftory holden a little time before was the general topic 
of converfation. The object of this feflion was to acquaint 
their Eminences with the appointment of a new Cardinal,—M. 
Caprara, who had been for feveral years legate to the Emperor, 
and in this employment had conducted himfelf in a manner much 
more fatisfactory to the Imperial court than to that of Rome: 
but he was now fo powerfully recommended by the Auftrian 
princes, that Pius was at laft forced to confer the hat on the 
man whom he moft hated. On this occafion, he is faid to have 
forgotten himfelf fo far as publicly to declare that he had ap- 
pointed the moft unworthy perfon that had for many years been 
admitted into the facred college, and to impute the blame of 
this nomination to the Emperor Francis. At this meeting, the 
death of the late Emperor Leopold was announced in form :— 
his regulations when Duke of ‘Tufcany had loft him the favour 
of the Pope, and his character was now by no means fpared. 
To fome refleGions on the fuddennefs of his death, the following 
expreflion was added, We muf? not feek to inveftigate the fecrets of 
Providence too narrowly. “The Cardinals, though moit of them 
owe their dignity to Pius, do not feem to be much attached to 
him; they complain that he feldom confults them, and that, 
except in public ceremonies, they are fcarcely ever admitted to 
fpeak to him. The author conjectures that his long reign is, 
in their eyes, the greateft fault of which he could be guilty. 

Whatever may be the private faults and weaknefles of Pius, 
there are monuments of his attention to the public welfare which 
reflect honour on his name. Among thele, we may enumerate 
the improvements which he has made in the face of the country 

* Sce Kev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 114 and 203. 
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near the metropolis, which he has rendered more healthy by 
draining the Pomptine marfhes, and more acceffible by the 
excellent roads which now run through them. ‘To the arts he 
has been more attentive than moft of his predecefiors; as he 
has fpared neither pains nor expence in collecting and prefery- 
ing the moft valuable remains of antiquity; and the city is cer- 
tainly indebted to him for feveral buildings and inftitutions both 
ufeful and ornamental. After having defcribed thefe, the au. 
thor juftly obferves that, though they may be, ina great mea. 
fure, owing to his detire of pofthumous fame, it would be un- 
fair to reproach him with a motive, the influence of which is 
often productive of great and ufeful actions. ‘The worft cir- 
cumftance attending thefe improvements is that the expence of 
them has given occafion to an increafed tax on the neceflaries 
of life: but this, we are told, is greatly owing to the oppofition 
made by the nobles to the Pope’s defign of taking a new fur- 
vey of the eftates in his territory, and impofing a more equi- 
table land-tax. 

From Rome our traveller proceeded to Naples. In defcrib- 
ing his journey, he gives an interefling account of the colony 
of St. Leucio near Caferta, founded by the prefent monarch, 
who has ereéted an elegant but not very fpacious palace in.the 
village, and, on each fide of its gate, a row of neat habitations 
for the colonifts. Thefe houfes, which are already above a 
hundred in number, are conftruéted with fpacious airy apart- 
ments, which are furnifhed with filk looms, and contain above 
feven hundred colonifts. Here they live rent free, and, if they 
are induftrious and behave well, are encouraged by little grati- 
fications and prefents, exclufively of what they are paid for their 
labour. Adjacent to the palace ts a large building, in which 
the filk is wound off from the pods, fpun, dyed, and farther 
prepared for the loom. ‘The colony is governed by a particular 
code of laws drawn up under the king’s direétion, but which 
feems not to have met with our author’s approbation. ‘The in- 
habitants are alfo provided with a catechifm, in which the obliga- 
tions of civil fociety are explained and inculcated ; and among 
thefe, he fays, the duties of blind fubmiffion to their Jandlord, and 
of readily paying whatever taxes he may think fit to impofe, are 
tepeatedly enforced. We cannot but wonder that our traveller 
fhould mention this as if it had offended him ; becaufe we fancy 
that he would be much difpleafed with any who, in his own 
country, fhould prefume to preach a different doctrine; efpe- 
cially when it is confidered that thefe poor people have their 
king for their landlord, and that, in fact, no more is enjoined on 
them than that with which every one of his fubjects is neceffitated 
to comply. ‘The coloniits all wear the fame kind of drefs, e 
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the children are obliged to attend a public fchool: there is no 
diftin@tion of rank among them, but five of the oldeft are cho- 
fen by the inhabitants to decide differences, and to manage the 
money belonging to the community; and tothefe perfons, together 
with the parifh priefts, has the king entrufted the direction of the 
colony. When an inhabitant dies, none can inherit his pro- 
perty, unlefs related to him within the fourth degree; and, when 
no fuch heirs are found, his effects are thrown into the public 
fund ; out of which, orphans are maintained and educated. The 
men may not marry till they are twenty, nor the women till 
they are fixteen years of age, and both parties muft ptoduce 
certificates of their proficiency in that kind of work by which 
they are to procure their fubfiftence. On one of the Whit- 
funtide holidays, a red rofe is given to each of the young men, 
and white rofes to the girls who are deemed marriageable, 
They aflemble in the church, and, after the fervice, each fwain 
offers his rofe to her whom he withes to be his bride; if fhe ac- 
cepts it, and prefents her own in return, it isa fign of her con- 
fent: but, if fhe declines taking his flower, he muft not trouble 
her with any farther addrefs, at leaft for that year. The inha- 
bitants may always obtain permiffion to leave the colony when 
they chufe to be no longer members of it. 

Naples has been fo frequently defcribed that on this fubject 
little ovis can be expected. The author was much difgufted 
with the manners of the people and the adminiftration of govern- 
ment. The common people, he fays, are dirty, lazy, igno- 
rant, fuperftitious, and difhoneft; thus far, we believe, moft 
travellers agree with him: but he reprefents them as more in- 
clined to afiaffination than they are faid to be by other writers. 
Galanti, in his defcription of Naples and Sicily, fays that the 
annual number of murders in the metropolis is generally forty, 
and throughout the whole kingdom about fix hundred; and that 
many of thefe murders are committed with a view to plunder. 
The prefent author aflerts that, from the beft and moft impartial 
accounts, itappears that the king of the Two Sicilies lofes not lefs 
than four thoufand fubjects, (we fuppofe annually, for tnis ad- 
verb is omitted, though the fenfe and conneétion evidently re- 
quire it,) by the poniard; and that nine-tenths of thefe aflaffin- 
ations are owing, not to the fudden impulfe of paffion, but to 
cool premeditated revenge, arifing from the certainty that no 
Jegal reparation of an injury can be obtained. As to the nobles, 
they are reprefented as fuperior to the populace only in title and 
external appearance; being without thofe exalted fentiments of 
honour and virtue, and that education, which ought to diftin- 
guifh nobility. Many of the chiefs of thefe families have large 


cfates : but their profufion and extravagance involve them ia 
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debts ; there are indeed fome exceptions to this obfervation, but 
the number of them is very fmall. “Ihe ignorance and the con- 
temptible charaéter of the nobles are in fome meafure owing to 
the jealoufy of the government, which exerts every art to pre- 
vent their becoming refpeétable and important: they may not 
Jeave Naples to vifit their eftates without the king’s permiffion; 
and the miniftry is accufed of encouraging their extravagance, 
in order to keep them dependent. ‘There is indeed a military 
academy, in which fome children of noble families are educated 
for the army: but how much their education is neglected at home 
may be concluded from its being acknowleged, in the plan of 
this feminary, that it was found neceflary to add to it a {chool 
for teaching them to read. “There are, however, feveral good 
public inftitutions for the education of the nobility, and fome of 
them at the king’s expence: but the nobles do not fuffer their 
children to remain in them a fufficient time, and, when they 
return to their parents, they foon forget all that they have 
learned. 

The fuperftition of the Neapolitans is well known: there 
can be no inftance of it more ftriking than their prayer during 
the eruptions of Vefuvius ; O Ged, intreat St. ‘Januarius to quiet 
the mountain ! 

It is faid that, in the city of Naples, there are not lefs than 
three thoufand fix hundred advocates and attornies. From the 
fhabbinefs and flovenlinefs of their drefs, which is black, with 
a cloak and band, and a rufty round caxon, with their black 
hair hanging out from under it on all fides, they make a moft 
ridiculous appearance; and the author declares that he never 
beheld fuch a collection of rafcally countenances as thefe gentry 
exhibit:—in this repect, he fays, one wou!d imagine that they 
were all brethren of one family, for there is fcarcely a man_ 
among them who does not look like a pickpocket. They are 
in general poor; but a few among them, who have attained 
greater celebrity than the reft, are faid to get by their pro- 
fefion an annual income of not Jefs than fifteen thoufand 
crowns. The adminiftration of what is here called juftice is 
infamoufly bad, and accompanied with the moft execrable op- 
prefflion, efpecially in criminal cafes; in which the inferior 
clerks of the court haften to the fpot where the crime was com- 
mitted, hear and collect the evidence, and fend to prifon all 
whom they think fit :—as they have no fixed falaries, and fubfift 
on what they can extort on thefe occafions, they abufe this 
power in a mott infamous manner, and, in cafes of murder, 
arreft all who happen to be prefent, however innocent they 
may be, and make them purchafe their releafe from prifon at a 
moit exorbitant rate. After having mentioned the jealoufy of 
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the government, its anxiety to prevent the diffufion of political 
and hiftorical information, and the heavy impofitions which 
the people muft pay to fupply the royal treafury, and to fupport 
the ufelefs but luxurious fplendour of ecclefiaftics, the author 

ives an account of the wretched condition of thofe who are 
vailals to the nobles. ‘Thefe are a very numerous clafs, 
amounting to above three millions; for in no European ftate 
is the feudal fyflem more prevalent than in this; and we are 
told that, on entering the towns or villages, it is eafy to dif- 
tinguith, by the degree of poverty, thofe which have the mif- 
fortune to belong tothe nobles. ‘The vailals of the crown pay 
about a thirtieth part of the produce of their land, but thofe 
of the barons mutt give up above a fifth to their lord, befide 
what is torn from them to gratify the rapacity of his agents; 
there are alfo a number of vexatious reftrictions, which bear 
hard on the poor peafant; his corn may be ground in no other 
mill, and his bread baked in no other oven, than that of the 
Baron: he may not prefs out his own olives; and it often 
happens, efpecially in fertile years, that his fruit is fuffered to 
rot, becaufe there is more work than can be done in proper 
time by the mill of his petty tyrant. 

From Naples the author failed to Palermo in one of the 
royal packet-boats, which he reprefents as much more conve- 
nient in point of accommodation t!.an thofe which {ail between 
Harwich and Helvoet. The ifland of Sicily, as well as the 
kingdom of Naples, has a metropolis which, with refpect to 
population and Juxury, is proportioned to it. ‘The manners of 
the Palermians are defcribed as nearly refembling thofe of the 
Neapolitans ; ignorance, extravagance, an exclufive love of 
amufement, and the utmoft licentioufnefs of manners, are the 
characters by which, with very few exceptions, the nodility 
are diftinguifhed. “Ihe ladies, we are toid, are more agreeable 
in converfation than thofe of Naples: but, on the other hand, 
their conduét is ftill more reprehenfible, in fo much that con- 
jugal fidelity is fcarcely known, and the violation of it is not 
thought a difgrace; in Lent, however, many of them fhut 
themfelves up for a few days in a nunnery, devoting this time 
to exercifes of penitence and devotion, and then, fatished that 
they have expiated their former fins, they refume their old 
courfe of life with a quiet confcience. The Prince of Torre~ 
snuzza was almoft the only Palermian nobleman who was re- 
markable for a literary tafte; to him our author had letters of 
recommendation: but he arrived in Palermo only in time to 
attend that Prince’s funeral. On this occafion,a fuperb catafalco 
in the form of a rotundo, the columns of sihieh were covered 


with filver gauze, was ereGted in the centre of the church; and 
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jn the front the body of the Prince was depofited, dreffed in 
a brown coat with gold lace, his hair powdered, a cane in 
his hand, and his hat and {word lying next to him: two pages 
in fcarlet and gold ftood behind him, and, with fmall flags, 
on which the family arms were painted, drove away the flies; 
while one of the priefts delivered a tedious oration in praife of 
the deceafed. 

Among the literati here, who are not many in number, the 
Abbé Vella is honourably diftinguifhed for his knowlege of the 
Oriental languages. He tranflated the celebrated Saracen 
Codex, part of which is publifhed, at the Viceroy’s expence, 
in four quarto volumes: it contains the correfpondence of the 
Emirs who governed Sicily when it was fubject to the Sa- 
racens : the original is written on leaves of bamboo, and had 
long Jain unregarded in a Benedictine monaftery, when it at- 
tracted the attention of an ambaflador from the Emperor of 
Morocco. The Abbé has fince been employed in tranflating 
the Codex Normannus, which contains the correfpondence of 
Rogero with the Arabian Emirs, two hundred years after the 
date of the former manufcript, and is beautifully written: fome 
fheets of it are already printed off in an elegant manner, and 
illuftrated with plates, moft of which reprefent copper utenfils 
with Arabic infcriptions. This gentleman hasacurious collection 
of coins; fome of which are Saracen, and others were ftruck 
by the Normans, who had obtained territory in the ifland, but 
were not the fole mafters of it. By fome of the coins of Ro- 
gero, we may fee how ingenioufly he contrived to make them 
current among both Chriftians and Mohammedans; for on one 
fide is a crofs with the infcription, Jn hoe figno vinces, and on the 
other, in Arabic, There is no other God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet. ‘The Abbé has alfo an Arabic manufcript 
written about four hundred years after the Hegira, which is 
faid to have been a tranflation of eleven books of Livy, viz. 
from the 66th to the 77th: their authenticity is much doubted; 
though the firft of them, which is tranflated, has been deemed 
by fome learned critics to be genuine. 

From Palermo, our traveller went to Girgenti, the antient 
Agrigentum, and thence to Syracufe, He gives a large ac- 
count of the remains of antiquity which he faw on his road, 
and in thefe once celebrated places ; in Syracufe is a temple of - 
Minerva, which is converted into a cathedral; the modern 
architecture is overladen with ornaments, which are ill fuited 
to the rough fimplicity of the antient columns and entablature 
thatremain. ‘I hough nominally a Chriftian church, it is ftill 
the fcene of an idolatry not lefs abfurd and grofs than that 
which flourifhed here of old. ‘Ihe weather in Sicily had been 
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remarkably dry, and the inhabitants of the feveral cities had 
begun to make proceffions in honour of their refpective gods ; 
for, in the homage which they pay to their tutelary faints, the 
SuPREME KEING 1s entirely forgotten. On this occafion, the 
author faw a proceffion of above half of the male inhabitants of 
Syracufe, accompanied by all the clergy, both fecular and re- 
gular, and the magiftrates of the city; each of whem, though 
otherwife drefled as ufual, had a crown of thorns on his head, 
and a halter round his neck. In this proceflion, a marble fta- 
tue of St. Lucia, the protecirefs of Syracufe, as large as life, 
was carried out of the cathedral throuch the principal ftreets of 
the city, and then back to the church; as foon as fhe returned 
within the doors of this building, the people raifed their fongs 
and acclamations, with the fame zeal and with the fame fpirit 
of adoration with which we may fuppofe that, eighteen or 
twenty centuries ago, they cried, in the fame place, Great is 
Minerva of Syracufe. After the image was placed on the altar, 
the bifhup delivered a difcourfe in which he reproached his 
hearers with ingratitude to their faint, and told them that, by 
seforming their lives, they would pleafe her much more than 
by external adoration. Among other arguments which he ufed 
to induce them to do this, he reminded them of their happinefs 
in not being born among heathens, Turks, and heretics. ** You 
might,”’ faid he, ** have been born in England, or in Hol- 
Jand: but now you are Chrifiians, you are Catholic Chriftians, 
you are Roman Catholic Chriftians.”” The contraft between 
this exclufive claim to Chriftianity, and the idolatrous rites 
which had juit been celebrated, ftruck our author very forcibly, 
and feems to have excited no fmall indignation; for he tells us 
that nothing could make him exult more in being a proteftant, 
and a Dutch proteftant, than this contemptuous expreflion of 
compaflion on the religion ef his country. We might, in all 
probability, have experienced the fame fenfations: but we 
fhould, at the fame time, have reflected how often fimilar exe 
prefions, concerning the Roman catholics, are heard from 
proteftant pulpits in England as well as in Holland, and parti- 
cularly in the latter, where a fection of the Heidelburgh cate- 
chifm, on which the ettablifhed clergy muft annually preach, fays 
exprefsly that the Romifh mafs is curfed idolatry. The writer 
juitly obferves that the people are excufable, becaufe of their 
ignorance, and becaufe this fuperftition is inculcated on them 
from their infancy: but he feems fcarcely to allow the fame 
excufe to the clergy. ‘They, however, have been educated 
in the fame prejudices as the laity; they are deterred from 
all free inquiry as dangerous to their fouls, and are taught 
to refign their own judgment to the decifion of the church: 
hence 
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hence it is but reafonable to fuppofe that many of them may 
be as fincere in their profeffion of what to us appears abfurd 
and idolatrous, as we can be in the belief of more rational doce 
trines. Some have obferved that the pronenefs of the Sici- 
lians to the adoration of objeéts of fenfe may be afcribed to the 
effects of the climate on their imagination and paffions: but, in 
anfwer to this remark, it is juftly ftated by our author that 
the inhabitants of climates of equal temperature, wit h paffions 
not lefs violent, and imaginations not lefs lively, are Known to 
have a {trong averfion to the external worthip of images and 
pictures. 

in the neighbourhood of Syracufe, on the banks of ‘.e river 
Cyana, grows the Papyrus; it isa green triangular ru“h, out 
: which iffue feveral ftalks about eight or nine feet long; 

ey terminate in a large bufhy clufter ; on which account the 

tives call it Perucca, or the periwig : its internal texture is 
Ww weet and fibrous. “Ihe Chevalier Landol:na has attempted to 
make paper of it: in whitenefs, his fpecimens are not in- 
ferior to common writing-paper, but he has not yet found any 
method of making it rece ive ink without blotting: it might be 
very cheap, if properly manufactured. 

From Syracufe the author went to Catania and Meffina, 
whence he made an excurfion to Reggio. The nobility of 
Catania are fo very different in point of character from thofe ir 
the other parts of the two kingdoms, that one would imzgine 
they were a foreign colony fettled here. Both fexes difplay a 
‘efined tafte and improved minds, are fenfible and agreeable in 
converfation, and feem animated with a defire of improving the 
welfare of their city and country. In no place are ftrangers 
better received, nor treated in a more polite and friendly 
manner. They Jament the inattention of the court of Naples 
to the profperity of Sicily, and the oppreflive mode of govern 
ment under which the ifland is impoverifhed. Mott of the in- 
habitants fubfifted by filk manufactures; but, by the heavy 
duties attending the exportation of thefe articles, and by the 
introduction of cloths and cottons, which, however unfuitable 
to the climate, it is now the fafhion to wear, not Jefs than 
fifteen thoufand perfons are deprived of their ufual means of 
fubfiftence. This city has the privilege of being governed by 
its own magiftrates, and has no garrifon. Among the public 
inftitutions, the author mentions one in which about forty boys 
are taught not only reading and writing, but alfo handicraft 
trades. 

We fhall not relate any particulars of the author’s afcent of 
Mount AEtna, as the account contains nothing that appears 
to be remarkably new. 
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The ruinous circumftances of Meffina, fince the year 1782, 
have been frequently defcribed. The houfes built fince that 
time are in a better ftyle than the former, but are lefs lofty. 
The rebuilding of the city goes on very flowly ; becaufe molt of 
the inhabitants prefer living in wooden barracks, as the frequency 
of flight fhocks prevents their thinking themfelves fafe in houfes. 
‘The churches and monafteries, however, begin to rife flowly 
out of their ruins; and the poor nuns, whom the earthquake 
had releafed from their confinement, now once more fee their pri- 
fons almoft fit to receive them. The Gymnafium is rebuilt in 
a very elegant ftyle. In this inftitution, there was once a pro- 
feflor of civil hiftory: but this office is abolifhed by the mini- 
fters of the king, who, fays our author, do every thing in their 
power to keep the people ignorant of this unneceffary fiudy, in 
which they would only hear of liberty, revolutions, and the murder 
of kings. tis obfervable that this branch of knowlege is not 
taught in any public fchool in either of the kingdom . 

The air of Sicily, though in moft parts healthy, is in fome 
places exceedingly pernicious: the Jeaft {tagnant water is fufhi- 
cient, in the heats of fummer, to poifon the atmofphere ; its 
effe&s on the countenances of the poor peopte who live in the 
vicinity are very evident, and a ftranyer, who travels through 
the ifland in this feafon, ought to avoid ever pafiing a night in 
thefe places. The foil is exceedingly fertile: but, from the 
great heat of the climate, many of our moft nourifhing and re- 
frefhing vegetables will not thrive init, Currants, ratpberries, 
and goofeberries, are unknown to the natives; and foreigners, 
who have attempted to cultivate them, have never been able to 
fucceed. Apricots and peaches are abundant, but entirely 
without flavour ; which may perhaps be afcribed to a want of 
care and attention. ‘The farmers in Sicily are accultomed to 
leave their ground untilled every third year; the grafs which it 
then produces is either fed off by cattle, or cut for hay: but of the 
latter little is confumed, as they feed their horfes chiefly with 
chopped wheat-ftraw, and with barley or oats. Near Avola, 
a town on the fouthern coaft, there is a plantation of fugar 
canes, from which fugar is made: but in general, the author 
obferves, the greateft part of the ifland is uncultivated, and the 
fertility, for which it was once fo celebrated, is feen only in 
the neighbourbood of large towns; and even there the foil 
might be improved to much greater advantage than it now is. 
This is in a great meafure Owing to a want of hands,—for the 
country is not peopled in proportion to its extent,—and alfo to 
the circumttance of their living too much in towns; for 
there are very few villages, and ‘carcely any farm-houfes. All 
thele unfavourable circumitances are the confequence of the 
feudal 
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feudal cuftom of entailing the eftates entirely on the eldeft fon, 
Thefe hereditary landholders fuffer their peafants to be oppreffed 
and plundered by the perfon who farms the rents, and who 
makes his fortune at their expence; the landlord waftes his 
income in the luxury and diffipation of Naples, and never vifits 
his eftates ; while the younger brethren have fearccly any other 
sefource than the facerdotal profeflion, or the Maltefe crofs, 
which, as it prohibits marriage, is equally unprofitable to fo- 
ciety. The author very juftly obferves that, if the vaft eftates, 
which fome of the nobles poflefs, were more equally divided 
among their children, they would foon become fo moderate, 
that their proprietors would be obliged to abandon the luxury 
and extravagance of the metropolis, and to improve the culti- 
vation of their own lands;—thus the country would be better 
peopled, and covered with villages and farms. If, then, the 
government had the fpirit to facilitate thefe improvements, 
to open a communication between the feveral towns by good 
roads, to abolifh oppreflive and partial laws, to favour the ex- 
tenfion of commerce, to diminifh the heavy duties on exporta- 
tion, and to encourage manufactures, Sicily might, in a few 
years, attain a degree of profperity not unlike that which the 
hiftorians of Greece and Rome reprefent it as enjoying. The 
right of primogeniture, however, is fo interwoven with the 
feudal fyftem, and this is fo intimately conneéted with the Sici- 
sian monarchy, that of reformation in this refpect there is little 
hope. Weare here informed that the viceroy, confcious how much 
the divifion of land into {mall parcels would befriend the popu- 
Jation of the country, has endeavoured to promote this mea- 
fure. He perfuaded the municipalities to let out their common 
Jands, which were never cultivated, in {mall parcels to indivi- 
duals, whom he encouraged to live on them. ‘lhe miniftry 
of Naples at firft approved of this plan, which was alfo adopted 
by fome of the Barons on their eftates: but that jealoufy, 
which is the curfe of arbitrary governments, was foon excited, 
and an order was fent from court to abolifh the whole fcheme. 
Foreigners who are fettled in the ifland complain of the 
difhonefty of the Sicilians, and, on this account, always have 
their fervants from Naples: but our author declares that, 
in this refpect, he had ever found reafon, from his own ex- 
perience, to fpeak highly in praife of the natives. From moft 
of thefe with whom he was at all acquainted, he received 
treatment that indicated generofity, kindne(s, good nature, and 
fincerity; nor did he, <ven among the lower clafles, obferve 
any inftances of felfithnefs and difhonefty. He praifes them 
much for their hofpitality; for, as there are very few inns in 


the ifland, he was in moft cafes the gueft of individuals, from 
whom 
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whom he generally met with the kindeft reception and the mol? 
polite attention. 

The Sicilians are fuperftitious and credulous, but appear 
to be fincere in their belief of all the abfurdities with which 
their religion abounds; their clergy are remarkably ig- 
norant of every thing that is not immediately connected with 
their profeffional offices, and even w.th refpect to thefe the 
knowlege of many feems to be confined to their mafs-book ; 
yet there are a few among them who appear to have ftudied the 
fcriptures, who are not unacquainted with the opinions of the 
proteftants, who with for greater freedom of inquiry, and 
who lament the obftacles which prevent it. “The majority do 
not indeed confider proteftants as Chrilftians: but this idea 
feems to arife rather from ignorance than from an uncharitable 
bigotry. “The author fays that masy of thofe with whom he 
converfed, when they difcovered that he was not of their com- 
munion, were exceedingly inquifitive concerning the doctrines 
and ceremonies of his church, and would often fay, with 
much felf-complacency, we Chriftians hold this or that doétrine : 
but with all this they did not feem to exprefs any contempt or 
ill-will, nor even to be confcious that they had faid any thing 
difagreeable. Curiofity is a very ftriking feature in the cha- 
racter of the Sicilians; which may be afcribed to their having 
few opportunities of feeing ftrangers. Lefs excufable is their 
difregard to cleanlinefs, in confequenee of which their houfes 
{warm with vermin. 

From Licata the author made an excurfion to Malta. He 
took his paflage in a Maltefe /peronare, or fix-oared open boat, 
which has no other fhelter fur the paflengers than an awning 
{pread over it: but thefe vefleis, efpecially if manned with 
Maltefe, who are much better feamen than the Sicilians, are 
preferred to large fhips, both for expedition and fafety. They 
fail, or are rowed, according to the weather: but they keep 
as much as pof<ble along fhore, and never attempt the paflage 
acrofs, if there be the leaft appearance of foul weather. La 
Vallette, which is the refidence of the grand mafter of the 
order, is a handfome regular town: but, as it lies on the ace 
clivity of a hill, fome of its ftreets are fo fteep that they cannot 
be afcended by carriages. ‘Ihe houfes are built of a fmooth 
ftraw-coloured ftone, which gives them a very neat appear- 
ance, The city is itrongly fortified, Befides this town, and 
the old metropolis, Malta or Citta Potabile, the ifland con- 
tains twenty-two cafals, or villages, which are all fituated 
hear to each other in the eaftern part. The face of the 
country is not pleafant, nor the foil fertile; it is a rocky bot- 


tem, and mult be covered with mould in order to produce 
any 
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any thing: this tafk is performed in many places by the inha- 
bitants, who, in order to prevent the earth from being blown 
or wafhed away, inclofe their grounds with ftone walls. The 
heat of the ciimate is fomewhat moderated by the fea breezes, 
but, in fummer, is exceflive; efpecially when the fcirocco or 
fouthern wind blows. ‘This ifland does not bring forth corn 
fufficient for the confumption of its inhabitants, but Sicily is 
obliged by treaty to fupply it witha conliderable quantity ; cot- 
ton is its principal produce, which is exported to great ad- 
vantage. In the vicinity of the Citta Notabile are very con- 
fiderable catacombs, fome of which are fhewn to ftrangers, 
though many of them ire willed up: they appear in fome 
places to have been repolt.cries tur the dead, but, in others, to 
have been the retreat of the living: fome fay that the Sa- 
acens concealed themfelves in them in order to avoid the rage 
of Chriftian perfecution. Near to thefe catacombs is a cave, 
which St. Paul is faid to have ufed as an oratory: but we 
doubt much whether the apoftie was ever here; for we think 
Mr. Bryant has made it very probable that the ifland on which 
St. Pau! was caft was not Malta, but Melite in the Adriatic 
Sea, mentioned by Scylax, Pliny, and other antient writers *, 
‘The inhabitants of Malta confilt of the natives, and of the 
knights who are all foreigners: the former are faid to amount 
to about ninety thoufand, and we are told that the adjacent 
ifland of Gsozzo contains twenty thcufand: their faces indicate 
their African origin, and the women are far from handfome: 
the men drefs like the Italians: but the country people of the 
lower clafs, initead of fhoes, wear fandals exactly refembling 
thofe of the antients. ‘heir language is a corruption of the 
Arabic, fo that the Moors and the Maliefe underftand each other 
with facility :—an attempt has lately been made to exprefs its 
founds by letters, but nothing, except a devotional book, was 
ever printed in it:—indeed hardly any of the natives have any 
notion of writing it, nor even of reading it; and the better fort 
fpeak Italian. “The Maltefe nobles, who are never admitted 
to any except the loweft offices under the government, live 
entirely feparate from the knights, either on their eftates in the 
country, or in the Citta Notabile. The infolent contempt 
with which they are treated by the knights, a confcioufnefs of 
having loft al] the influence and authority which their anceftors 
enjoyed, and, above all, a well-founded diftruft and jealoufy 
of a number of diffolute unmarried officers, have induced them 
to exclude the knights from their houfes, and thus to prevent 
thefe gentlemen from having any intercourfe with their wives 
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and daughters. In this particular, they are fo ftrict, that the 
Jeaft acquaintance with a knight is fuficient to ruin a woman’s 
character. As their fociety is thus confined, and few of them 
have ever been out of the ifland, it cannot be expeéted that 
they fhould have very enlarged notions: but our author fays 
that he has been told by foreigners, who have been introduced 
to them, that they are a frank, generous, and agreeable people. 
The Sicilians affe& to fpeak of the Maltcfe with great con- 
tempt: but this appears to be much owing to national pre- 
judice; for, with refpe&t to induftry, the Ma!tefe are much 
their fuperiors, and, in other points, are not in‘erior to them. 
That the grofs fuperitition of popery prevails here as much as 
in any part of Italy, is evident from the ceremonies of the 
holy week, which our author faw, and which are here de- 
fcribed. 

The order confifts of about eight thoufand knights, though 
not more than a tenth part of them refide in the iland. Moft 
of them are younger fons of noble families; for, to be admitted 
into the order, they muft prove four armorial quarters on their 
inother’s fide, as well as on the father’s ; and they make a vow of 
chaftity, which they frankly confefs they confider as prohibiting 
only marriage ; for they all keep mittrefies, and the ifland 
fwarms with loofe women. ‘Their vow of poverty, indeed, 
renders it impofhible for them to marry, as they can have no 
property of their own, independently of the order. As foon as 
a knight dies, all his effects are fealed up, and are claimed by 
the order ; he is not allowed to bequeath any thing, except a 
few trifles to his fervants; and from this regulation not even 
the grand mafter is excepted. Hence they never obtain any 
thing from their families, except a penfion for life. 

The grand matter lives in great ftate, and generally «ats 
alone : but he is, in other refpects, eafy of accefs. He is an ab- 
folute fovereign of the ifland, is elected by the heads of the 
order, and governs it with the affiftance of 2 council, in which 
he alone has a right of propofing what is to be difcufled; he 
has a double vote; and the many benefices, of which he has 
the diftribution, give him a prodigious influence. His income 
is about 200,000 doilars, and the order itfelf is immeniely 
rich, Hence the government is not burdenfome to the ifland- 
ers, who pay no taxes whatever; nor are there any duties on 
the importation and exportation of the neceilaries of life: other 
articles of commerce pay 2; per cent. 

The hofpital of Malta is celebrated from the circumftance 
of the patients being ferved in filver. Mr. Howard, in his 
work on lazarettos and hofpitals, complains much of the 
clofenefs and ill {mell of the wards: we hope that the remarks, 
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which he fo freely made to the grand mafter, were not with. 
out effect ; as our author fpeaks highly of the inftitution, and 
perceived no difagreeable {mell in the fick rooms. 

The navy of the order confifts of two frigates of 40 guns 
each, anda fhip of 60, befides galleys ;—each fhip makes two 
cruifes in every year. The author faw a new galley in the 
dock-yard, which was about 140 feet in length, and had on 
one fide twenty-fix, and on the other twenty-five, benches 
for the rowers. At fea, thefe veflels carry five hundred men, 
three hundred of whom are flaves ; Sve of thele are cnained to 
each bench, and their lite is the moft wretched that can be 
imagined. They are badly fed, obliged to pafs their nights as 
well as their days on the feats to which they are fettered, and, 
when at fea, are employed almoft inceflantly in the labour of 
rowing ; and this is rendered more pain.ul by the diicipline of 
the ftick, which is inflicied without mercy. They have very few 
Moors among them, moit of that defcription having been lately 
ranfomed by the Emperor of Morocco; fv that they now cone 
fift chiefly of felons condemned by the tribunals of Naples, 
Sicily,and Malta: yet there are a few who, for atrifle of money, 
have been induced to enter as volunteers, and to fubmit to all 
the hardfhips of this miferable ftate ; for they are not better 
treated than the reft. 

Various other interefting articles of information might be 
extracted from thefe travels: but, having already exceeded our 
ufual limits, we muft here take our leave of a work which 
has afforded us much entertainment. Sow. 
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On the Indian Cycle of Sixty Years. By Samuet Davis, Efq. 


Nn the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1790, an account is given 
of the Hindu cycle of fixty; which being in many refpeéts 
deficient, and in fome erroneous, the prefent writer endeavours 
to fhew the true nature and computation of that cycle from the 
explanation given of it by the Hindus themfelves. The whole 
of this paper will be thought curious by our aftronomical 
readers : but we find it impoffible to render it intelligible er in- 
terefting in an abridged view. A diagram of the Hindu 
ecliptic is added for its illuftration. 


An Account of the Method of catching wild Elephants at Ti- 

pura; by JoHn Corse, Efq. 
Few circumftances in the inftints, or rather, perhaps, in 
the moral nature of animals are fo remarkable, as their capacity 
of 
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of being rendered the willing accomplices of mankind in their 
plots againft the life and liberty of other individuals of the fame 
fpecies. The refined complicated artifices of decoy ducks, in 
betraying their wild afleciates, have been often defcribed; and 
the relation before us proves the elephant to poffefs equal powers 
of inveigling. Captain Mackheath himfelf was not more 
neatly entrapped by the ladies of Drury-lane than the Goondah, 
or large male elephant, is by his female feducers, the Kocmkees. 

Two methods of catching elephants are here defcribed ; one, 
that in which fingle male ftragglers from the herd are taken ; 
the other, that in which whole herds are fecured. "he former, 
as leaft known, and moft characteriltic of the manners of the 
animal, we fhall lay before our readers ; 


‘ As foon as they have determined on the Gcondah they mean to 
fecure, three of the Koomkees are condutted filently and ilowly by 
their Mahotes (drivers) at a moderate diftance from each other, near 
to the place where he is feeding; the Koomfees advance very caa- 
tioufly, feeding as they go along, and appear like wild elephants 
that had ftrayed from the jungle. When the male perceives them 
approaching, if he takes the alarm and is vicioufly inclined, he beats 
the ground with his trunk and makes a noife, fhowing evident marks 
of his difpleafure, and that he wili not allow them to approach nearer ; 
and if they perfift, he will immediately attack and gore them with his 
tufks: for which reafon they take care to retreat in good time. But 
fhould he be amoroufly difpofed, which is generally the cafe, (as 
thefe males are fuppofed to be driven from the herd at a particular 
period by their feniors, to prevent their having connexion with the 
females of that herd) he allows the females to approach, and fome- 
times even advi.ices to meet them. 

‘ When, from thefe appearances, the Ma/otes judge that he will 
become their prize, they condu€&t two of the females, one on each 
fide clofe to him, and make them advance backwards, and prefs 
gently with their pofteriors againft his neck and fhoulders: the 3d 
female then comes up and places herfelf directly acrofs his tail; in 
this fituation, fo far from fufpecting any defign againft his liberty, he 
begins to toy with the females and carefs them with his trunk. 


being more readily put around his legs, 6 or 8 are generally em- 


the folds of the Bundahs interfe& each other. A flrong cable (the 
Phand) with a running noofe, 60 cubits long, is next put round each 
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hind leg immediately above the Bundabs, and again above them 6 of 
$ additional Buadahs, according to the fize of the elephant, are made 
faft, in the fame manner as the others were : the putting on thefe 
ropes generally takes up about 20 minutes, during which the utmoft 
filence is obferved, and the Mahotes, who xeep flat upon the necks of 
the females, are covered with dark coloured cloths, which ferve to 
keep them warm, and at the fame time do not attract the notice of 
the elephant. While the people are bufily employcd in tying the legs 
of the Goondah, he careffes fome times one, and fome times another, of 
the feducers, (Kootne) examining their beauties and toying with dif- 
ferent parts, by which his defires are excited and his attention diverted 
from the hunters, and in thefe amorous dalliances he is indulged by 
the females. But if his paffions fhould be fo roufed, before his legs 
are properly fecured, as to induce him to attempt leaping on one of 
the females, the Mahote, to enfure his own fafety and prevent him 
gratifying his defires any further, makes the female run away, and 
at the fame time, by raifing his voice and making a noife, he deters 
the Goondah from purfuing. ‘This however happens very feidom ; for 
he is fo fecured by the preflure of a Kcomkee on each fide and one be- 
hind, that he can hardly turn himfelf, or fee any of the people, who 
always keep fnug under the belly of the third female, that ftands 
acrofs his tail, and which ferves both to keep him fteady and to pre- 
vent his kicking any of the people who are employed in fecuring him; 
but in general he is fo much taken up with his decoyers, as to attend 
very little to any thing elfe. In cafe of accidents, however, fhould 
the Gooudah break loofe, the people upon the firft alarm can always 
mount on the backs of the tame elephants, by a rope that hangs ready 
for the purpofe, and thus get out of his reach. When his hind legs 
are properly fecured, they leave him to himielf, and retire to a {mall 
diftance ; as foon as the Kooméees leave him, he attempts to follow, 
but finding his legs tied, he is roufed to a proper fenfe of his fituation, 
and retreats towards the jungle: the A/ahores follow at a moderate 
diftance from him on the tame elephants, accompanied by a number 
of people that had been previoufly fent for, and who, as foon as the 
Goondah pafles near a ftout tree, make a few turns of the Phands, or 
long cables that are trailing behind him, around its trunk ; his pro- 
gre s being thus ftopped, he becomes furious and exerts his utmof 

orgg to difengage himfelf, nor will he then allow any one of the 
Keoomkees to come near him, but is outrageous for fome time, falling 
down and goring the earth with his tufks. If by thefe exertions the 
Phands are once broken, which fometimes is effeéted, and he efcapes 
into the thick jungle, the Mahores dare not advance for fear of the other 
wild elephants, and are therefore obliged to leave him to his fate ; 
and, in this hampered fituation, it is faid, he is even ungeneroufly 
attacked by the other wild elephants. As the cables are very ftrong 
and feldom give way, when he has exhaulted himfelf by his ex- 
ertions, the Koomkees are again brought near and take their former 
pofitions, wiz, one on each fide and the other behind, After getting 
him nearer the tree, the people carry the ends of the Iqng cables 
around his legs, then back and about the trunk of the tree, making, 


if they can, two or three turns, fo as to prevent even the poffibility 
of 
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of his efcape. It would be almoit impoffible to fecure an elephant in 
any other manner, as he would tear up any ftake, that could at the 
time be driven into the ground, and even the noife of doing it would 
frighten the elephant: for thefe reafons, as far asI can learn, nothing 
Jefs than a ftrong tree is ever trufted to by the hunters. For ftill 
farther fecurity, as well as to confine him from moving to either fide, 
his fore-legs are tied exactly in the fame manner aS the hind-legs were, 
and the Phands are mace faft one on each fide, to trees or ftakes 
driven deep into the earth. During the procefs of tying both the 
hind and fore-legs, the fourth Komkee gives afliftance where neceffary, 
and the people employed cautioufly avoid going within reach of his 
trunk ; and when he attempts to feize them they retreat to the op- 
ofite fide of the Koomkees, and get on them, if neceffary, by means 
of the rope above-mentioned, which hangs ready for them to lay 
hold of. Although by thefe means, he is perfectly fecured and can- 
not efcape, yet as it would be both unfafe and inconvenient to allow 
him to remain in the virge of the jungle, a number of additional ropes 
are afterwards put on, as fhall be mentioned, for the purpofe of con- 
ducting him to a proper ftation. When the Goondah has become 
more Fottled, and eat a little food with which he is fupplied as foon 
as he is taken, the Koomkees are again brought near, and a ftrong 
rope (Phara) is then put twice round his body clofe to his fore-legs 
like a girth, and tied behind his fhoulder ; then the long end is car- 
ried back clofe to his rump and there faftened, after a couple of turns 
more have been made round his body. Another cord is next faftened 
to the Phara and from thence carried under his tail like a crupper 
(dooblah ) and brought forward and faftened by a turn or two, to each 
of the Pharahs or girths, by which the whole ts connected, and each 
turn of thefe cords ferves to keep the reft in their places. After this a 
ftrorg rope (the Jooman) is put round his buttocks and made faft on 
each fide to the girth and crupper, fo as to confine the motion of his 
thighs and prevent his taking a full ftep. Thefe fmaller ropes being 
properly adjufted, a couple of large cables (the Doo/s) with running 
noofes are put around his neck, and after being drawn moderately 
tight, the noofes are fecured from running clofer, and then tied 
to the ropes on each fide forming the girth and crupper already 
mentioned ; and thus all thefe ropes are connected and kept in their 
proper places, without any rifk of the noofes of the Doo/s becoming 
tight, fo as to endanger the life of the elephant in his exertions te 
free himfelf. The ends of thefe cables are made faft to two Kooméees, 
one on each fide of the Goondah, by a couple of turns round the belly, 
clofe to the fhoulder, like a girth, where a turn is made, and it js 
then carried acrofs the cheft and faftened to the girth on the oppofite 
fide. Every thing being now ready, and a paffage cleared from the 
jungle, all the ropes are taken from his legs and only the 7 coman re- 
mains round his buttocks to confine the motion of h*s hind-legs : the 
Acomkees pull him forward by the Déo/s, and the people from behind 
urge him on. Inftead of advancing in the direétion they with, he 
attempts to retreat farther into the jungle, he exerts all his force, 
fails down, and tears the earth with his tufks, {creaming and groan- 
ing, and by his violent exertions often hurts and bruifes himfelf very 
Mm 2 much, 
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much, and inflances happen of their furviving thefe violent exertions 
only a few hours, or at molt afew days. In general, however, they 
foon become reconciled to their fate, will eat immediately after they 
are taken, and, if neceflary, may be conducted from the verge of the 
jungle as foon as a pailage is cleared. When the elephant is brought 
to his proper ftation and made faft, he is treated with a mixture of fe- 
verity and gentlenefs, and in a few months (if docite) he becomes 
tractable and appears perfectly reconciled to his fate. It appears 
fomewhat extraordinary, that though the Goondah ufes his utmoft 
force to difengage himfelf when taken, and would kill any perfon 
coming within his reach, yet he never or at leaft feldom attempts to 
hurt the females that have enfnared him, but on the contrary feems 
pleafed (as often as they are brought near, in order to adjuft his har- 
nefling, or move and flacken thofe ropes which gall him) foothed and 
comforted by them, as it were, for the lofs of his liberty. All the 
elephants, foon after they are taken, are led out occafionally for ex- 
ercife by the Kzoméees, which attend for that purpofe.’ 

The ftupidity of this half-reafoning animal, who fuffers 
himfelf to be tied without regarding it, would be much to his 
difcredit, were not the fame infenfibility fo often obferved in 
the animal of whole reafon. 

The method ufed for capturing a whole herd is the fame with 
that defcribed in various books of travels; viz. encircling them 
with a numerous troop of hunters, who, by means of fires and 
noifes, drive them gradually into an enclofure formed of ftrong 
palifades, and coniifting of three communicating apartments, 
in the laft of which they are fecured, one by one, in a narrow 
paflage, with crofs barricades. Several curious obfervations 
relative to the hiftory and manners of this animal occur in the 
narration; particularly that the young elephants do act fuck with 
the trunk, as Buffon, from conjecture, has afferted, but with 
their mouths ;—and that the conjunction between the male and 
female is exactly like that of the horfe and mare. The time of 
geftation of the females is afcertained, by a particular fa@, to 


be not lefs than two years. 


The Plan of a Common-Place Book; by J. H. HarinctTon, 
Efq. 

This is an improvement on Mr. Locke’s defign, and is 
illuftrated by a fpecimen, applied to Afiati¢ literature. 


On the Lunar Year of the Hindus’; by the Prefident. 


Having lately by accident met with a very curious traét of the 
learned and celebrated Raghunandana, containing ’a full, account 
of the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, the Prefident was 
induced to prefent the fociety with a correét outline of it, in 
the form of a calendar, illuftrated with fhort notes. Of the 
many paflages quoted in it from the Védas, the Puranas, the 
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Safiras, of law and aftronomy, the Ca/pa or facred ritual, and 
other works of immemorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, he 
has given a tranflation of fuch only as appeared moft diftin- 
guifhed for elegance or novelty. ‘The Junar year of 360 days 
is apparently more antient in India than the folar: but, al- 
though moft of the Indian fafts and feftivals are regulated by 
the days of the moon, yet the moft remarkable of them have a 
manifeft reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun, The 
calendar is given in tables, divided into pac/bas or half months, 
of 15 days each; with notes at the foot of each divifion, il- 
luftrative of the principal and remarkable days in it. Purt- 
fications, offerings, fafts, ceremonies, &c. occur as frequently 
as in other calendars formed to fubjugate the human mind to its 
fraudulent dire&tors. The paper, however, will doubtlefs be 
thought very interefting to the lovers of Hindu literature. 


On Egypt and other Countries adjacent to the Cali River, or 
Nile of Ethiopia, from the ancient Books of the Hindus; by 
Lieut. FRANCIS WILFORD. 

This very elaborate paper, filled with a profufion of etymo- 
logical, mythological, and geographical learning, drawn from 
the moft recondite fources of Eaftern literature, took its rife 
from a defign of its author fimply to compofe a geographical 
differtationon Egypt and other countries bordering on the Nile: 
but, as the Hindus have no written work directly on the fubjeé& 
of geography, he was obliged, in the profecution of his defign, 
to extract his materials from their hiftorical poems, or legendary 
tales; the perufal of which led him to a comparifon of names 
and circumftances with thofe preferved in the works of the 
Grecian mythologifts, and thus opened a vaft field of dif- 
guifition. : 

To give even the moft concife fummary of the contents of 
{uch a paper would be filling many pages with matter uninte- 
refting to the greateft part of our readers, and which could not 
fatisfy thofe who were defirous of obtaining full information on 
the fubje&t. We fhal! therefore content ourfelves with marking 
out its leading topics. It isdivided into three feétions. The firft 
is chiefly geographical, and traces the emigrations recorded in 
the Hindu writings, from India, to Egypt and the circumjacent 
countries. ‘T"he fecond gives an epitome of fome mythological 
and aftronomical fables common to Egypt and India, and con- 
nected with Grecian mythology. ‘Ihe third contains an ac- 
count of the demigods, heroes, and fages, who have at different 
periods vifited Egypt and Ethiopia. 

In fome remarks on this eflay by the Prefident, an exact 
tranflation is given of a paflage in the Padmapuran, containing 
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a ftory of Fatyavarman, fovereign of the whole earth, and his 
three fons, Sherma C’harma, and ‘fyapeti, manifeftly of the 
fame origin with that of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, in 
the Hebrew {criptures. 
A Defeription of the Plant Butea; by Dr. Roxpurcu. 

Two fpecies under this name are defcribed in this paper, 
The firft is the Butea frondofa of Koenig, the Maduga of the 
Gentoos, and Plafo of the Hortus Malabaricus. It is a middle- 
fized tree, more common on the mountains than in the low- 
lands, bearing elegant papilionaceous flowers, followed by a 
legume with one feed, From fiflures in the bark, a fine red 
juice exudes, which hardens into a ruby-coloured aftringent 
gum, entirely foluble in water, and in a great meafure fo in 
fpirits. Infufions of the flowers dye a beautiful bright yellow, 

The fecond fpecies is named by Dr. R. Butea fuperba; the 
Tiga Maduga of the Gentoos, a large twining fhrub, a native 
of the mountains. Its fructification is fimilar to that of the 
other, but its flowers are larger and more numerous, and of 
incomparable beauty of colour. It alfo yields a red gum from 
its bark, and its flowers dye yellow. 


On the Manufacture of Indigo at Ambore; by Lieut. Col. 
MartTIN. 

The procefs here defcribed, as followed by the natives, is 
firft to boil the plant in earthen pots difpofed in ranges on the 
ground, and then to pour the filtered decoétion into larger 
jars; in which, filled only three fourths, it is agitated by 
beating till the fecula granulates. A precipitant of red earth 
and water is then poured in, and the mixture ftands all night. 
In the morning, the fupernatant fluid is drawn off, and the fe~ 
cula is tiken out and dried. This is apparently a fimple and 
unexpenfive procefs: but, in an extract from a treatife on making 
indigo, fubjoined, it is properly obferved that the large vats 
and machinery employed by the Europeans enable a man to 
prepare 20 times as much in the fame time, as he can produce 
in the jars of the natives; and that, confequently, the Eu. 
ropean method is the more fimple. 


Difcourfe the Ninth. On the Origin and Families of Nations i 

by the Prefident. | 
This learned writer begins by recapitulating the fubftance of 
his former difcourfes, in which have been eltablifhed three 
great branches of mankind, the Indian, Arabian, and T’artarian, 
from fhoots of which the whole earth was probably peopled. 
He then avows his admiflion of the aphorifm of Linné, 
** that, in the beginning, God created one pair only of every 
living {pecies which has a divertity of fex ,;” proving it, in his 
| own 
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ewn way, by the maxims, that nature does nothing in vain, 
and that it is vain and fuperflueus to do by many means what 
may be done by fewer. We cannot but think, however, that 
Sir W. Jones has laid more ftrefs on this mode of arguing in 
the prefent cafe than it will bear; for, although one pair of 
animals might in procefs of time fpread its fpecies over the earth, 
et, till that was effected, vaft tracts of the earth would be 
Jefe deftitute of that part of the animal creation which they 
are adapted to fuftain, and confequently would, in that refpect, 
exift in vain. Surely, therefore, that exertion of creative 
energy, which would prevent fuch a temporary chafm and im- 
rfeétion, could not be called fuperfluous. 

Admitting, however, from whatever procefs of reafoning, 
that mankind originally proceeded from a fingle pair, its pri- 
mitive hiftory muft be that of migrations in feparate families or 
clans from their original fettlement, which, in time, would 
form new dialects to exprefs new ideas, and different fyftems 
of law, government, and morals, as we actually find them ex- 
ifting in the world. At the time of Mohammed, five races of 
men were particularly diftinguifhed in Afia, which have been 
in the former diflertations reduced to three. ‘The problem, 
then, is to find a central country whence they originally emi- 
grated ; and he fuppofes it anfwered by /ran, or Perfia. He 
then adverts to the moft antient hiftory of that primitive race, 
which is a work in Hebrew, afcribed to Mujfah or Mofes. 
The account of the fingle pair is here related in a figurative 
ftyle; and the great events of the creation and the fall are re- 
prefented by fymbols nearly fimilar to thofe employed in other 
eaftern works of great antiquity. The hiftory of the deluge is 
that of a fact admitted by every nation to whofe literature we 
have accefs, particularly that of the antient Hindus. The 
fourth important fact is that of the difperfion of mankind in fe- 
parate families to feparate places of refidence. Of the progeny 
of the three fons of the juft man whofe lineage was preferved 
from the deluge, the children of Yafet feem to have produced 
the race which we call Zartarian ; thofe of Shem, to have co- 
lonized Arabia; and the branch of Ham, of which the moft 
powerful and adventurous were the progeny of Cufh, Mi/r, 
and Rama, to have been the Jndian race. Having thus can- 
nected the events recorded by Afiatic traditions, with the Mo- 
faic accounts, the learned Prefident gives the following fume 
mary of his opinion refpecting the latter : 

‘ Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters 
of the book, which it is thought proper to call Gene/s, are merely a 
preface to the oldeft civil hillory now extant, we fee the truth ef 
them confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by evidence in part 
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highly probable, and in part certain; but the connexion of the Mofaick 
hiftory with that of the gofpel by a chain of fublime predictions un- 
queftionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, muft induce us to think 
the Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and confequently 
true in every fubitantial part or it, though poflibly expreffed in figu- 
rative language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and 
as the molt pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with ad- 
vantage, to the caule of revealed religion. If Moses then was en- 
dued with fupernatura] knowledge, it is no longer probable only, 
but alfolutely certain, that the whole race of man proceeded from 
Tran, as from a centre, whence they migrated at firft in three great 
colonies ; and that thofe three branches grew from a common ftock, 
which had been miraculoufly preferved in a general convulfion and 
inundation of this globe.’ 

Some remarks on Mr. Bryant’s etymological conjectures, 
and a recapitulation of the fuppofed emigrations and divifions 
of the three great families of mankind, conclude this paper, 


and the volume. 

We hope it will not be Jong before our attention is again 
called to the labours of this learned fociety: on whofe fteps 
in the intricate paths of Eaftern fcience, fo difintereft-dly 
directed, and fo perfeveringly continued, we muft ever attend 


with gratification and praife. Ai 





Art. VI. The DoGrine of Equivalents, or an Explanation of the 
Nature, the Value, and the Power of Money ; together with their 
Application in organifing Public Finance. By George CRauFuRD, 
Efg. Part the Firt. @vo. 41; pages. Rotterdam. 1794. 
London, fold by Debrett, price 2s. 6d. 

Art ten years ago, Mr. Craururp publifhed an Effay 

on the aétual Refources for eftablifping the Finances of Great 

Britain*, in which, after having infiited on the pernicious con- 

fequences of accumulating taxes, he blamed the plan of govern- 

ment in levying new impofitions to provide for the payment of 
additional fums borrowed, and cenfured the meafure of approe 
priating a finking fund for the diminution of the national debt ; 
which he confidered as a chimerical project, founded on er- 
roneous principles. He farther obferved that public credit de- 
pends on the fecurity afforded by government, not for refunding 
the capital, but only for the punctual payment of the annual 
intereft ; that raifing loans ought to be confidered in no other 
view than as the alienation of a perpetual annuity, for the 
punctual payment of which provifion muft be made ; and that 
this is the only purpofe for which taxes ought to be impofed. 
Loans of this kina he propofed to fubftitute for many of the 





* See M. Rev. vol. Ixxiil. p. 144, 
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prefent taxes: as he imagined that fuch a diminution of the 
heavy burden which the people are now forced to bear would 
occafion an increafe of induftry, in confequence of which the 
remaining taxes would become more productive, and might 
thus in time enable government ftill farther to reduce them. 
Thefe principles, and the fcheme of finance founded on them, 
the author thinks, received little attention, becaufe totally mif- 
underftood. To explain them 1$ one of his motives for the pre- 
fent publication ; another is to refute the principles refpecting 
money Si down by Mr. Harris, Mr. Hume, Sir James 
Stuart, and Dr. Adam Smith; which, he conceives, are not 
only in themfelves unfounded, but have ferved to involve in 
confufion and obfcurity every fubjeét connected with them. 
Among thefe errors, Mr. CRAUFURD particularly mentions 


the general pofition that gold and fiver, from the circumftance of 


their greater relative abundance, compar-d with other objects, lofe 
in their comparative value with thofe objeéts. 

We confefs that we cannot but confider this maxim as true ; 
and, in faét, every thing here adduced confirms us in the opi- 
nion. The writers to whom our author alludes have confidered 
money, which we fuppofe to be what he means by gold and 
filver, only in one light, as an article of trade, or a com-= 
modity for which others may be bartered ; and in this fenfe no 
one can deny that its value, as a meafure or equivalent for 
othér objects, muft be affected by the proportion between the 
quantity at market and the demand for it. 

Mr. CrRAuFuRD confefles that the precious metals, by which 
again we imagine he means money, have lott in their value 
within this century: but he obferves that this appears only in 
the decreafed rate of intereft, which, he contends, conttitutes 
the real and only price : he admits that the price, in money, of 
almoft every commodity, is much increafed within the fame 
period : but for this we muft account by the accumulation of 
taxes on various objects, * without having recourfe to the in 
creafed quantity of money for explaining the caufe of this en- 
hanced value, as the contrar' effect would infallibly have been 
produced, if an accumulation of taxes had not taken place.’ 

This paflage does not give a clear idea of the {tate of the 
queftion. ‘The rate of intereft, as far as it is the effect of na- 
tural caufes, depends entirely on the proportion between the 
quantity of money in circulation, and the demand for it ; and, 
thus far, a decreafe in the rate of intereft is an effect of the 
relative abundance of money. We acknowlege that money 
may be confidered as a productive and improvable property, 
and thie intereft may be confidered as the rent paid for the ufe 
of it; but there feems to be no lefs impropriety in calling the 
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sate of intereft the only and real price of money, than there 
would be in faying that the rent of a field was the only and reat 
price of the field. [t is certainly a circumftance of great im- 
portancr toward regulating the price: but it is not the price 
itfelf, The author’s remarks on the effects of accumulated 
taxes form the beti part of his work, and deferve ferious atten. 
tion; yet, thougb it is evident that this circumftance con. 
tributes much to increafe the price of all the neceffaries and 
conveniences of life, we cannot fee that the greater quantity of 
money in circulation has therefore no fhare in producing this 
effect. On the contrary, the immediate effe& of a greater 
abundance of money in circulation is an increafe of the price, in 
money, of evety thing elfe ; whereas the increafed quantity of 
induftry, on which Mr. Craururp lays fo much flrefs, is a 
more remote confequence, which many circumftances muft 
confpire to produce, and which may be prevented by others 
that generally attend this affluence of artificial wealth; among 
the latter we may mention the alteration which it occafions in 
the morals and manners of people of every rank, and the 
habits of idlenefs and extravagance which it introduces among 
the poorer clafies. 

Befides the intioduction, which gave occafion to the pre. 
ceding remarks, the pamphlet before us contains three chapters. 
In the fisit, the author inquires into the principles of the re- 
lative value of different objects, before the introduction of 
money as a reprefeutative fizu. This, he obferves, depended 
originally on competition ; and he aflerts that, in afcertaining the 
relative value of each {pecics of productive property, it was ne- 
ceflary to conlider the difficulty of procuring each by compe- 
tition againit labour, the probable annual produce from natural 
caules, and the probable term of years during which each pro 
perty would be poflefled. 

In the fecond chapter, Mr. CRAuFuRD confiders the prin- 
ciples by which the {pecific quantity of money due to each ob- 
ject is regulated, and endeavours to prove that an increafed 
abundance of money, by lowering the rate of intereft, tends to 
reduee the price and increafe the quantity of induftry. In this 
part of the work we meet with many good general obfervations: 
but they ure far from being fo new as the author feems to 
imagine; bor are his principles, as differing from thole of 
other writers, exclufively neceflary to eftablifh them. 

"The third chapter treats of the effects of taxation in money. 
Thefe are obvious, and the author has juftly reprefented them : 
but we are by no means Certain that capitation taxes are fo 
much preferable to cvery other inode of taxation as he imagines; 
because, though their effect in raifing the price of the necef- 
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faries and conveniences of life may be lefs immediate, yet 
they are attended with prefent inconveniences and remote 
confequences, which are not lefs pernicious to the profperity 
of a nation. 

In the fecond part of his work, Mr. CRAuFuRD promifes to 
explain the efficient refources of every ftate, and to prove 
‘ that all public annuities naturally carry their extinétion along 
with them, whether created for a limited number of years, or 
granted in perpetuity, and in that cafe fubject to be redeemed 
when ever government can fub(titute a new creation on more 
favourable terms for the public.” For this and the remaining 
particulars of his plan we muft wait, before we can prefume to 
judge concerning its expediency.—In the mean time, we muft 
acknowlege that this pamphlet reflects honour on its author, as 
a man who, by reflection and obfervation, has improved good 
natural abilities, which he is defirous of employing to promote 
the public welfare. He appears to have ftudied his fubjeét 
clofely: but, from not having been accuftomed to think and 
write on philofophical topics, he is rather deficient in that 
clearnefs of method and accuracy of expreffion which are re- 
quifite to define and explain firft principles, fo as to render 
them perfpicuous to the reader. Of this difadvantage he ap-~ 
pears very fenfible, intreating the indulgence of the public 
on this account with a modefty that difarms all cenfure. Sow 
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Art.1V. Politique de tous les Cabinets de Europe, &Sc. i.e. The 
Political Interetts of the feveral Courts of Europe, during the 
Reigns of Lewis XV. and Lewis XV1.; confifting of Manuf{cripts 
found in the Cabinet of Lewis XVI. 2 Vols. 1zmo. about 480 
pages in each. Hamburgh. 1794. Price 7s.fewed. Imported 
by De Boffe, London. 

s the editor of thefe papers has neither given to them the 
fanction of his name, nor afforded the public any other 
information concerning them than what is contained in the 
title, we have no other evidence of taeir authenticity than 
what refults from their contents, and from the report of well- 
informed people: as far as we are thus enabled to judge, we 
believe that we may regard them as genuine. 
It appears that Lewis XV., unknown to his minifters, held 

a correfpondence with his envoys and refidents in fofeign 

countries ; particularly with Count Broglio, M. De Vergennes, 

M. Breteuil, M. Saint Prieft, M. Durand, M. Hennin, M. Gé- 

rault, M. Defrivaux, M. D’ Eon, General Monnet and his lady, 

M. Dubois Martin, General Mokronofky, and Brigadier Fa- 

kubofky. This correfpondence feems to have commenced in 

the ycar 174@, and was then carried on by the intervention of 


the 
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the Prince of Conti; who, in 1752, when M. De Broglia wag 
appointed ambaflador to the court of Warfaw, delivered to him 
2 note from the King, in which the Count was commanded to 
comply. with whatever the Prince might prefcribe, and to ob- 
ferve the moft profound fecrecy with refpect to thefe orders and 
to whatever might be tranfacted in confequence of them. In 
the year 1756, the Prince of Conti having refigned the direc. 
tion of this correfpondence, it was foon after entrufted to Count 
Broglio, who had been recalled from Poland. 

Though a confiderable number of perfons were employed in 
this bufinefs, no particulars of it feem to have tranfpired ; yer, 
by fome accidental circumftances, Madame Du Barry and the 
Duke D’ Aiguillon were led to fufpect the correfpondence. This 
Jady taxed the Count with it, and aflured him that fhe had read 
his letters. The King, to whom M. De Broglia related what 
fhe had faid, acknowleged that fhe had feen one letter, but or- 
dered him to perfift in concealing the whole both from her and 
the Duke. 

In confequence, the Count incurred the refentment of the 
king’s miftrefs and of the Duke D’ Aiguilion, who endeavoured 
to reprefent him as guilty of a treafonable correfpondence, and, 
under this pretence, to confine him in the Baftile, in which 
prifon they thought they might extort the fecret from him. His 
majefty, unwilling that they fhould difcover the particulars of 
the correfpondence, and not having either the fpirit or the ge- 
nerofity openly to protect M. De Broglio, thought fit to banifh 
him from the court; afluring him at the fame time that he 
highly approved his conduct, and requefting him to continue 
his fecret fervices. 

Thefe particulars, and many others of lefs importance, we 
learn from the firft 140 pages of the firft volume, which are oc- 
cupied with letters and memoirs written in the years 1774 and 
1775, in which M,. De Broglia gives Lewis XVI. an hittorical 
account of the correfpondence, in order to excu!pate himfelf 
from the accufation that had been brought again{ft him. In 
confequence of the Count’s defire, all the papers to which this 
tranfaction had given occafion were f{ubmitted to the exami- 
natton of M. M. de Muy, de Vergennes, and de Sartines ; 
by whofe report, the King was induced to favour M. De Broglio 
with.an ample and horourable acquittal. 

Thefe papers are followed by a memoir, dated in March 
¥775, and addrefled by M. De Brogho to Lewis XVI., con- 
cerning the partition of Poland, and the means of preventing 
an event fo unjuft in itfelf, and fo important in its confequences. 
It is seanas that, in the conferences on this occalion be- 


tween the Count De Mercy, the Auftrian minifter, and the 
Duke 
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Duke D’ Aiguillon, the former faid that his court was con™ 
vinced of the injuitice of the partition, but was refolved to be 
a participant, as this was the only way in which it could pre- 
fcribe limits to the ambition and rapacity of the other parties. 
The means of preventing the partition are here propofed in a 
defultory manner, and the Count dwells more on what ought 
already to have been done than on what yet remained to do. 
He obferves that it was the intereft of England to co-operate 
with France on this occafion, but doubts whether this confe- 
deration would be fufficient to perfuade the former to enter into 
the meafures of the court of Verfailles. 

Among the papers belonging to Count Broglio’s fecret cor- 
refpondence, which were delivered up to Lewis XVI., mention 
is made of an highly improved plan for the invafion of Great 
Britain: but this and all the other articles were committed to 
the flames. Only one memoir efcaped this fate, which is here 
publifhed at length, and takes up the greater part of the volumes 
before us. It was written in 1773, by M. Favier, under the 
Count’s direction, and was prelented to Lewis XV. a few 
months before his death. It is entitled, Conjec?ures om the Po- 
litical Circumftances of France, with relation to the ether Powers 
of Europe, and on the Interefts of thefe latter as they relate to 
France, and was intended to lay before the King the origin and 
progrefs of the degradation of the French monarchy, with 
regard to its credit, rank, and influence in the political fyftem 
of Europe. It is divided into two parts ; the firft exhibits a 
general view of the fituation of France, at the time when the 
memoir was compofed ; and the fecond enters into a particular 
examination of the circumftances of each ftate, with refpect to 
France: a third part was intended, which was to have con- 
tained a plan for reftoring the monarchy to its political im- 
portance: but the death of the King, intervening, prevented 
the Count from finifhing the difcuffion of this fubject. The 
whole difplays great knowlege, and would be interefting if it 
were lefs tedious, but it is drawn out to a length of above fix 
hundred pages, and the reader is wearied with the frequent 
repetition of the fame ideas. In the firft part, M. De Broglio 
afcribes the decline of France to the treaty of Verfaiiles in 
1756, by which her former political fyftem was overturned, 
and fhe was left without any ally in Germany, except the court 
of Vienna, and had none in the north, except Sweden, which 
from its remotenefs was rather burdenfome than advantageous. 
He complains that, from confidering the alliance with the 
houfe of Auftria as affording full fecurity, the French minifers 
fuffered it to engrofs the whole of their attention, became fa- 
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fervient to the views of the imperial court, and aéted entirely 
under its dire&tion. Hence France was prevented from form. 
ing other alliances, which would have been highly advan. 
tageous to her. Nor was this all ; for the court of Vienna, by 
infifting on the ftri&t performance of the moft onerous engage~ 
ments, improved its own finances, while it drained the treafury 
of its ally. Under pretence of checking the ambition of the 
King of Pruffia, it was enabled to keep up its army after the 
peace; while France, from motives of ceconomy, and trulting 
to the protection of the Auftrians, difbanded her troops, and 
thus loft that importance which military force confers. In 
confequence of thefe meafures, the court of Vienna acquired 
the power and influence which France might have attained. 
Its friendfhip was fought by the Turks and implored by the 
Poles; it was courted by the King of Pruffia and feared by 
the Ruffians. It had its choice among thefe four powers, and 
converted this circumftance to its advantage: it Jaid the Turks 
under a contribution of twelve millions of livres in 1771, and 
afterward joined their enemies; and then combined with the 
two ftrongeft in order to pillage the weaker. In fhort, the ag- 
grandifement of the houfe of Auftria, by its alliance with the 
Emprefs of Ruffia and the King of Pruffia, and by its pofleffions 
and influence in Italy, is the leading fubje& of Count Broglio’s 
memoir; in connection with this, he laments the partition of 
Poland, the decline of the Turkith Empire, the increafing 

wer of the Emprefs and the King of Pruffia, and their in- 
fluence in the affairs of Sweden and Denmark, 

To follow our memorialift in detailing the circumftances of 
each particular ftate of Europe would be trefpafling onthe 
patience of our readers; many of thefe circumftances have 
fince undergone much alteration: but the principal event re 
lative to continental politics has taken place a fecond time ; 
and the new partition of Poland threatens to deftroy the equili- 
brium of power, which has long been the object of politicians, 

ill more effeCtually than the firft; efpecially as we are combined 
with the invaders of that unhappy ftate to defiroy the only nation 
which could effectually have oppofed their meafures, and coun- 
terbalanced their weight in the political fcale. The growing 

wer of Ruffia the Count reprefents in the moft formidable 
view. Of the three courts which might check the Emprefs in 
her fchemes of ambition, he obferves, Auftria and Pruffia are 
concerned in them, and Great Britain derives advantages from 
its commerce with her dominions, which will prevent its in- 
terfering with her plans. The application of thefe obfervations 
to the prefent circumftances of Europe we leave to our readers, 


many of whom will perhaps think that the power and — 
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of Ruffia are more formidable now than they were when this 
memorial was written. 

The author’s reprefentation of the flate of Great Britain 
will afford fome gratification to the pride of our countrymen ; 
who may, on this account, overlook thofe expreffions of na- 
tional antipathy which very frequently occur. He fays that the 
circumftances of Ergland, with refpect to France, were 
fimilar to thofe of Rome with regard to Carthage, between the 
fecond and third Punic war. ‘The Britifh court did not indeed 
prefcribe the number of fhips which it allowed France to re- 
tain, nor infift on her furrendering or deftroying the remainder: 
but it watched all the proceedings in her ports, docks, and 
arfenals, and, by haughty and menacing remonftrances, put a 
itop to every preparation for the eftablifhment of a naval force. 
‘The fuperiority of the Britifh navy is acknowleged by the 
Count in exprefs terms: but he obferves that our minifters, 
though they openly encouraged the popular contempt of the 
French, indulged very different fentiments in private; and en- 
tertained apprehenfions of the decline of their country, founded 
on the remotenefs of its colonies, and on the immenfe amount 
of the national debt, which, from the difficulty of creating new 
taxes, it was neceflary to increafe ftill farther, Their fears, 
therefore, made them keep their own navy on a refpeCtable 
footing, and prompted them to prevent the re-eftablifhment of 
that of France. 

Great Britain, fays the Count, is connected with the houfe 
of Auftria no otherwife than by its apprehenfions kit the Ne- 
therlands fhould fall into the hands of the French. ‘he neccf- 
fity of defending thefe pofleffions, which nationa! jealoufy im- 
pofes, is perhaps the only continental intereft that can lead Eng 
land into difficulties. The Britifh miniftcis are well convinced 
that the defence of thefe provinces would involve the aation in 
vaft expence, that no advantages could refult from it, and that, 
in confequence of this exertion, their country would be deprived 
of thofe conquefts which it might have gained in a naval war, 
er be obliged to facrifice its acquifitions in order to obtain fa- 
vourable terms of pacification, it is therefore probabie that they 
would try every cenciliatory meafure, before they fuffered the 
court of Vienna to draw them into a war on this account. 

Befides the memoirs above-mentioned, this publication con- 
tains fome other papers, the contents of which we fhall barely 
mention, viz. 

A memoir by M. De Kergénnes, on the decline of the influence 
of the French at the Ottoman court, on account of their.al- 
liance with Auftria and the projects of the courts of Vienna 
Aaod Peterfburg.—Another, by the fame ftatefman, on the 
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probable confequences of the partition of Poland, addrefled ta 
Lewis XVI. in 1774.-—An extract from a memoir by M. 
Turgot, written in 1776; in which he endeavours to fhew that 
it was the intereft of France that Great Britain fhould fucceed 
in reducing the American colonies to obedience ; becaufe the 
expence of keeping them, when fubdued, wowld be greater 
than the advantages to be derived from them, and becaufe the 
fuccefs of the Americans would lead to the defection of the 
colonies of other ftates. At the fame time, he labours to 
prove that the European powers are not fo much benefited by 
their colonies as is generally fuppofed; and that they would act 
wifely in complying with the circumftances of the age, and in 
ftudying to fecure the friendfhip and affection of their colonifts 
as allies, rather than in infifting on their fubmiffion, as fubjects, 
to fevere and monopolifing regulations, which, from the 
temper of the times, cannot long be maintained.—There are 
alfo two papers written by M. De Vergennes in 1784 on the 
difpute between the Dutch and the Emperor concerning the 
navigation of the Scheldt, and on the importance of Maeftricht 
as a key to the United Provinces, 

Such are the contents of thefe volumes : which include many 
particulars interefting to the politician and the hiftorian, yet do 
not either completely gratify the curiofity which they are in- 


tended to excite, or fully compenfate for their prolixity. Sow 





Art. V. The Influence of the Divine Judgments on the Reformation of 
the World. A Sermon preached at Utrecht, March 26, 1794, on 
the Day of the General Faft. By Witt1am LawrENCE 
Brown, D. D. Profeffor of Moral Philofophy and of Ecclefiaftical 
Hiltory, and Miniter of the Englifh Church. 8vo. Utrecht. 1794. 

HIs is a fenfible and well written difcourfe, from Ifaiah 

xxvi. Qg, in which the preacher confiders the events of 
the times as the corrective judgments of the Almighty, and 
points out the leflons of wifdom which ought to be derived 
from them. Jn this part of the fermon, he not only cautions 
the people againft wifhing for fudden and violent revolutions, but 
alfo exhorts rulers to reform, with prudence and temper, thofe 
defecéts and abufes that may have gradually ¢rept into the con- 

{titution or adminiftration of the ftate, and never to allow them 

to fubfift till violent remedies feem defirable. He obferves, 

likewife, that thefe events warn the clergy to try, by the stand» 
ard of reafon and {cripture, the doctrines which they inculcate, 
to fee whether they be really of God, and not to render the com- 
mandment of none effec? hy the traditions of men; for that the {tate 
of France exhibits, in the moft ftriking colours, infidelity and 
atheifm engendered by corrupt chriftianity, and now. employed, 
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with parricide hands, in deftroying their parent. This advice is 
juft and feafonable ; and we fhould be happy to fee it followed, 


both in civil and ecclefiaftica) affairs. Row. 


a 


Aar. VI. Fournal Litteraire de Berlin; i. e. The Literary Journal 
of Berlin. Small 8vo. 1794. Imported by De Boffe. 


TH is a periodical publication in the French language, in- 
tended to appear in monthly numbers, containing from 5 
to 6 fheets each ; the fubfcription price for the year is 4 crowns; 
each feparate number, 12 grofche, The journal is to be com- 
pofed of hiftorical, philofophical, and literary diflertations of 
general concern, fugitive pieces, tranflations in verfe from the 
German poets, analyfes of the beft works lately publifhed, anec- 
dotes of the lives and writings of celebrated authors of this cen- 
tury, fcientific views of the principal academies in Germany, 
dramatic obfervations on the new pieces reprefented on the na- 
tional theatre at Berlin, &c. &c. 

We have received the firft two numbers ; and we extract the 
following paper from that for February, for the entertainment 
of our readers : 


© Ox the Rocks of Aderfoach. Thefe rocks are fituated in Bohemia, 
to the fouth of the village of Aderfbach, belonging to the family of 
the counts of Kolowrath, not far from Trautenau, at the foot of the 
mountains called Reifengebirge, near the frontiers of Silefia, 

‘ This foreft of rocks is perceived at a great diftance. An army 
of giants drawn up in battle array, on an immenfe field, is the image 
which fo naturally prefents itfelf to view, that on the firit glance 
it truck me that the whole chain of mountains, of which this forms 
the border, might hence have derived its name of Reifengebirge, 
(Giant’s-mountain.) I have, however, reafon to believe that this 
denomination exifted before the Aderfbach offered the fpectacle which 
now attracts the notice of travellers. 

‘ The nearer we approach thefe rocks, and the more we remark 
their real height, the more it is perceived that the grouped maffes are 
innumerable. Each of thefe piles is infulated, like a great ftack of 
100, 150, and even 200 feet in height. ‘They are almoft all peaked 
or conical, and generally fo near to each other that a man can {carcely 
fqueeze between them. In this manner they cover an extent of three 
(German ?) miles in circumference, and form a labyrinth inextricable 
to one who fhould engage in it without a guide. 

‘ The fubftance of thefe rocks is a vitrifiable fand-ftone, very tender, 
and almoft friable when impregnated with water. It is a very imper- 
fect kind of filtering-flone. The rock powerfully attraéts the atmof- 
pherical humidity ; rains foak it; the dews and night fogs are im- 
bibed by it; and, when it is afterward warmed by the fun, the water 
oozes from every part, and, as it rans off, carries with it particles 
taken from the fubftance of the rock, Hence the winding paths, 
which ferpentine round thefe infulated maffes, are for the mott part 
occupied by a ftream, the water of which is very limpid, becaufe it 
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drops from a filtre; and the fand which it carries with it immediately 
fubfides in form of a large-grained gravel. In fome places the water 
is feen iffuing from the toot of the cones ; and the threads of fand 
which it conveys may be diftinguifhed. When thefe {mall fountains 
open beneath the level of the ftream,. the effect is ftill more difting 
and ftriking. 

‘ It is very probable that thefe ftacks of rocks formerly compofed 
the nucleus of a mountain, which the rains and torrents have wafhed 
down. The rock was laid bare and expofed to the combined ation 
of water and froft, whence its texture became foft and {pongy. This 
gradual degradation continues to operate under our eyes. ‘The waters 
inceflantly wafh down, toward the bafes, the fand which they take 
from the fummits. Hence there is a fenfible elevation in the foil of 
the paths every ten years. Wherever the water does not fall per- 
pendicularly from the fummit of the cones, but rolls over an inclined 
plane, it depofits fuch copious fediments that the accumulated fands 
rife half way up a perfon’s leg. 

« The waters have attacked fome of thefe cones at their bafe, in 
fuch a manner that the whole of their enormous mafs_ balanced 
in equilibrium refts on a pivot of a cubical foot at moit. Thefe 
cones ftill prefent unequivocal traces of a common origin. All their 
layers are continued or parallel to each other, and alfo to the ho- 
rizon. 

« On penetrating into the interior part of the labyrinth, we meet 
with the wildeit fituations, and highly picturefque traces of the violence 
of the torrents, which have precipitated trees and rocks into the deep 
abyffes in which they are engulphed. 

« The rocks of Aderfbach prefent an exact anatomy of the tkeleton 
of a mountain. On advancing far among them, we get on that part of 
the mountain which is ftill covered with earth ornamented with fo- 
refts, and the degradation of which begins infenfibly. It is this which 
completes the fingular curiofity of the fpectacle: on the fame fpot are 
feen all the fucceflive fates. through which a mountain pafles into gra- 
dual decay. 

‘ In this deep grotto without roof or vault, the temperature is uni- 
form, and does not undergo the changes of the openair. In fum- 
mer, the moft agreeable coolnefs is perceived, and the cold of winter 
is fcarcely felt. 

* Confidering the continual decreafe of the fummits of the cones, 
and the proportional elevation of the interftices which feparate them, 
I have no doubt that, a thoufand years hence, the whole will be re- 
duced to a level, and will prefent only a hill with a gentle declivity, 
and, in height, a medium between the fummit of the cones and the 
bottom of the ravines by which they are parted. In faét, the envi- 
rons of thefe rocks are not fandy. At a {mall diftance, are very ver- 
dant fields and meadows, ‘The termination of the action of the waters 
cannot, then, be any other than what I have pointed out; fince the 
tranfportation of the fand takes place only from above downward, and 
not from within outward, 

* How interefting it would be to poffefs a chronological hiftory of 
thefe flow operations of nature! The ignorant guides, — 
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think that they have done every thing for the inftruction of the curious 
in amufing their imagination by fimilitudes of figure prefented by the 
rocks. ‘his is an old woman; that, a monk; that, a death’s head. 
To uncultured man, nothing befide man is interefting in the univerfe. 
This remark is confirmed by the guides in thefe mountains, The mof 
ftriking mafles of rocks, the richett accidents of nature, appear to 
them uninterefling when they cannot connect with them fome ftory in 
which man is an actor. Here, are the ruins of a formerly flourifhing 
city ; there, a monftrous bear has been petrified at the inftant when 
he was devouring a young girl; from this peak, a captive prince 
plunged into the torrent ;’ &c. [Juft fo, the fhepherds and clowns of 
Salifbury Plain amufe the travellers who vifit Stonehenge. } 

« On the edge of this awful and gigantic groupe is a remarkable 
echo. It repeats as far as feven fyllables thrice over, without con- 
founding the founds. The phonic centre is a {mall diftance from the 
fides of a great cone, in which is the principal focus of the reflected 
founds. Words pronounced in a very low voice are diitinétly repeat- 
ed from the requifite diftance: but, on advancing or retreating a 
few paces, the fhrilleft cries are not returned. We made the trial 
vith words articulated more or lefs forcibly, and with piftol fhots. 
Nature varies fingularly even in the leaft complicated phenomena. 
Echo, indifputably, is one of the fimpleft; yet, not to mention the 
differences of echoes in refpect to the number of fyllables which they 
repeat, the greater or lefs clearnefs of articulation, and the longer or 
fhorter periods in which the founds return—we farther obferved, in 
all thofe which we rendered vocal in thefe mountains, a particular 
charaéter of inflexion which they communicated to the repeated 
founds. 1 have fince verified, by farther obfervations, the remark 
that no echo returns a found exadtly as it has been emitted, ‘That 
of Aderfbach is quick, lively, and bounding in its inflexions; the 
reafon of which is, that the repercutient fides are rocks denuded of 
earth and vegetables. It is a violin with a body of fteel. The echo 
of Kinaft transformed the report of a piftol into long howlings, inter- 
rupted by burfts of found, and broken intonations : its reflexion is in 
part produced by bare rocks, in part by foreits :—but nothing equals 
the melancholy and foft complainings of the echo of Zobtanberg, 
which is deadened by a very thick and very diftant wood. The loud 
burfts of the moft extravagant joy are tranformed by it into a mellow 
and pathetic plaint. It appeared to me, likewife, that, by a kind of 
moral inftinét, the guides naturally addreffed the echo in the tone 
which fuited the character that they had difcovered in it.’ 


We could make other entertaining extracts from thefe num- 


bers, but at prefent we cannot allot more fpace to them. Ai 
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Art. VII. Chemifche Annalen, Sc. i.e. Annals of Chemiftry, by 
Lorexz Von CRELL. 1793-4. 

‘Tas valuable periodical work has been continued, under 

different titles, for a confiderable number of years; fo that 

it now forms many volumes. It is not our defign to refume 
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the whole feries, which would indeed be equally tedious and 
ufelefs; the moft important facts contained in the older numbers 
having, by one channel or another, already come to the know- 
lege of the Englifh reader. Conceiving, however, that it 
would contribute to the fpeedier circulation of much curious 
and important knowlege, if we fhould henceforth give an ab- 
ftraét of the principal original communications at no confider- 
able diftance of time after their appearance, we now take up the 
laft volume, or the fix numbers for the laft year (1793) and the 
firft three numbers for the prefent. We fhall not notice thofe 
papers that are not generally interefting, or that we have already 
found in other publications, and fhall thus have it in our power 
to be fuller on the new obfervations and difcoveries. 

The firft paper which adds confiderably to our ftock of know- 
lege is by Prof. Raegegeomms the Strontianite, fo named 
from Strontian in Scotland, where it is found. 

The red flame of paper dipped in a folution of this earth in 
nitrous acid led to a fufpicion of a difference between this and 
barytes. Prof. Blumenbach alfo found that it had no poifonous 
qualities. ‘This mineral, on calcination, (which requires a 
moft violent heat,) and foijution in hot water, depofits cryftals, 
as the water cools. Thefe cryftals are tranfparent, and refemble 
in fhape thofe of fal ammoniac. This is the firft inftance of 
the cryftallization of an abforbent earth, uncombined with 
carbonic or any other acid. A greater quantity, too, of this 
lime appears to diflolve in water than of common lime or of 
calx of barytes. The other circumftances, in which Barytes 
and Strontianite differ, are in the lefs fpecific gravity of the 
latter : in the quantity of fixed air, which in the B. is ‘22, in 
Str. +29: in the different fhape of the cryftals which they form 
with nitrous and marine acids: in the capability of acetated 
Str. to form cryftals; and in the red colour with the Jatter 
occafionally imparts to fame. This, therefore, appears to be 
a new fpecies of earth, and makes the number of known earths 
amount to eight. 


On the Nature of the Liquid contained in fome Mountain 
Cryfials, by Dr. THOMSON. 


Dr. T. defcribes a quartz cryftal with a number of cavities 
containing a liquid and an air-bubble. Qn carefully opening one 
of thefe cavities, the liquid proved to be fweet-fcented naphtha. 
The external air was diftinctly obferved to ruth into the cavit 
when it was opened. Of what fpecies the inclofed air-bubble 
might have been we with it were poflible to afcertain.—This 
minute but highly interefting obfervation led to feveral others, 
from which a probable inference may be drawn refpecting the 
origin 
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origin of thefe cryftals, and which confequently throw fome 
light on the theory of the earth.—-In another cryftal, there was 
a watery liquid, on which floated a fpherule confifting of two 
different fubftances, the one yellow, the other black and con- 
tained in the former. Dr. T. alfo mentions the cryftals con- 
taining naphtha together with a dark matter, fometimes fpheri- 
cal, fometimes of irregular form. Out of one cryftal, he took 
a dark fhining folid matter, which was found on triul to have 
the properties afcribed by M. AZorveau to his incombuftible coal. 
In the heat of a porcelain furnace, it evaporated; and, how- 
ever different in appearance, Dr. T. thinks it analogous in com- 
pofition to the diamond. In another cryftal, an opake fhining 
fubftance was obferved, running in rays from a centre; of the 
rays, fome are broken, and the feparated ends are pear-fhaped, 
with the point turned toward the centre. This, as Dr. T. 
remarks, looks as if the whole fubftance of the cryftal had 
fuddenly cooled and become folid (er/furret) ; and therefore had 
been formed by fufion. It is practicable tor an accurate che- 
mift to examine the watery liquid in thefe cryftals, which 
might throw fome farther light on their formation. [s the 
water falt or frefh ? The water contained in fome German ba- 
faltes appears, from a recent analyfis, not to contain falt. 

M. Van Mons, ina paper on the precipiates of quick/ilver, 
affirms that he has certainly difcovered azote to be a conttituent 
part of the fixed alkalies. Thefe, like the volatile, according to 
him, are decompoun ‘ed by all fubftances that readily part with 
their oxygene ; and this happens in the precipitation of mercu- 
rial falts. The firft portion of cauftic fixed alkali throws down 
a white calx ; the fecond, or that which is over and above what is 
neceflary to faturate the acid, turns it yellow; the third, black, 
or nearly brings it toa metallic ftate. Thefe two latter por- 
tions vary as the quickfilver is combined with more or le(s Oxy- 
gene. Corrofive fublimate, therefore, requires almott twice as 
much alkali to produce thefe effects as calomel. During the 
decompofition of the fixed alkalies, nitrous acid is formed. 

In fome Mifcellaneous Obfervations M. V an Mons remarks 
that foda and poteffe are shevenietlaestian by marine acid 
according to the degree of heat. Hence the decompofition of 
fea-falt by the latter fometimes fucceeds and fometimes fails. 
At 82°—g,;°, digeftive falt is formed: but at 1g0°—212° 
the fea falt is reproduced. From 300 experiments, he con- 
cludes that the addition of potaffe to Glauber’s falt is the readieft 
and cheapeft way of obtaining foda. 


On Petrifactions in Bafaltes, by M. BRuICKMANN. 
The exiftence of petritactions in various volcanic produstions, 
fays this gentleman, has been attefted by many naturalifts. ¢ 1 
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fhall only quote Prof. Hacquet’s account of the remains of cru« 
ftaceous animals in volcanic mountains, publifhedjin 1780, as 
the moft undeniable evidence that we have on this fubjeci. Still 
the prefence of fuch produ€tions in true bafaltes is doubted ; 
they are in fact exceedingly rare. I faw, however, in com- 
pany with M. Veltheim, in the collection of Baron Bereldingen, 
two pieces of compact dark grey ferrugineous bafaltes, which, 
without doubt, contained real petrifications.’ The one piece, 
which was full as large as a man’s fift, contained mufcles and 
corals. It was broken off from a jointed rock in Switzerland 
by this writer himfelf. The other piece is from the extinct vol- 
canos in France, and contains a Cornu Ammonis ; of which the 
fhining fhell is very vifible. 

M. Van Mons, in a letter to Prof. Gren, proves beyond 
controverfy the exiftence of oxygene in precipitate per fe. He 
alfo explains the curious changes of colour which it undergoes, 
in amore juft manner, (as it appears to us,) than M. Hermb- 
ftaedt had done in the progrefs of this difpute*. The dark ap- 
pearance aflumed by this calx or oxyde, when heated, is occa- 
fioned by lofs of oxygene, and not by difference of tempera 
ture; for M. Van Mons found that it abforbed a confider- 
able quantity ef oxygene air confined ina phial. This obfer- 
vation led to a method of fhortening the tedious preparation of 
precipitate per fe. For this purpofe, M.V An Mons rubs equal 
quantities of quickfilver and this precipitate together, adding 
a little water. ‘The oxygene is diftributed by the friction 
equally over this mafs, and the whole appears black :—or, if no 
red oxyde be at hand, the fame mixture may be made when the 
quickfilver is half calcined.—In either cafe, the dark oxyde is 
expofed in an open capfule toa heat nearly red ; when the oxy- 
gene will be attracted from the atmofphere and the oxydation 
_completed in a fhort time. 

In thefe numbers we alfo find a paper On the preparation of 
extraéis, by the fon of the editor, which deferves the notice of 
ftudents of pharmacy :—M. Knorre, matter of the mint at 
Berlin, whofe curiofity was incited by the great improvements 
Jately made by Meffrs. Bolton and Watt in coining, gives a 
defcription and figure of a machine which, though it may not 
have the exact con{truction of Mr. Bolton’s engine, produces 
completely, as he aiirms, the fame effect. ‘I his paper and 
plate are in No.ix.—I!t appears, from feveral publications an- 
nounced in the lait number, that the mineralogical contro- 
verfies of Germany, between M. /Verner with his adherents or 
the Nepruni/?s, anc the Vulcani/fs, proceed with as much warmth 
as ever. Among the five following publications, the two by 
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M. Veltheim, whofe tafte, learning, and knowlege of minera- 
logy are indifputable, are faid to contain many Curious illuftra- 
tions of the arts of antiquity: 1. Abbé Efiner’s free thoughts on 
M. Werner's improvements in mineralogy. 2. M. Karften on the 
fame fubject, in reply. 3. M. Veltheim on M. Werner's and M. 
Karften’s reforms in mineralogy, with remarks on the new and 
old denominations of certain foffils. 4. M. Velthim on Mem- 
non’s ftatue, Nero’s emerald, and the practice of the antients 
in cutting ftones and glafs. 5. MW. Nofe on fome occurrences in 
the nineralogical literature of modern times. —Vhe laft four pub- 
lications are of the lait year. With this notification, we take 


our leave of thefe Annals for the prefent. Bed 7? 





Art. VIII. Lettres amicales du Comte pe Miraspeau aM. Mav- 
VILLON @ Brunjvic, &c. i.e. Friendly Letters from the Count 
peE Miraseau to M. Mavuvitton at Brunfwick; written 
during the Years 1786—90; and preceded by an Account of his 
Literary Connexions in Germany. With an Appendix of fome 
Letters from the Marquis de Montalembert to the Count de Mira- 
beau. 8vo. pp. 538. Hamburgh. 1794. Imported by De 
Bofte, London. Price 7s. fewed. 

ROM the preface to this publication, it would feem that its 

chief purpofe was to free the perfon, to whom the letters are 
addrefled, from the charge of an improper conneétion with their 
celebrated author. We are even in this country too well ac- 
quainted with the effeGis of an imputation of attachment to 

French principles, to doubt of the unfavourable effects which 

fuch a charge muft have in Germany; efpecially on a foldier 

of fortune, in the fervice of an Elector. If, however, the 

‘etters be faithfully given, without fuppreffion or concealment, 

the connection was a perfectly innocent one, and creditable to 

both parties. M. DE MiraBEAu appears to have had an ar- 
dent defire of obtaining political information of all kinds from 
the beft fources, and to have built his hopes of future confe- 
quence and diftinction on the reputation which he might ac- 
quire by means of fuch knowlege. He therefore employed 

M. Mavvitton as his collector of facts relative to the ffatiffics 

of different countries in Germany; and a work of note, 

entitled Zhe Prujffian. Monarchy, generally attributed to the 

Count, appears to have been in reality formed by his corref- 

pondent, according to the Count’s fuggeition, and improved 

by his corrections. 

As to the letters, they are almoft entirely letters of bufinefs, 
pointing out objects of inquiry, and noticing the receipt of pac- 
kets, the negociations with bookfellers, and the ftatement of 
pecuniary concerns, with other particulars of a family nature : 
they contain many proofs of the activity uf mind, of the compre- 
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henfive and fagacious views, and of the bold and mafterly defigns, 
which have fo much diftinguifhed their author; and to one 
who thinks it an object to trace all the courfe of his public 
life, they will be interefting :—but it is only when approaching 
the grand fcene of the French revolution that his correfpond- 








ence will be important tu readers in general; and foon afterg~a.D 


he became a member of the national aflembly, and was borne 
away by the torrent of affairs ** quorum pars magna fuit,’’ the 
letters begin to be lefs frequent, and at length entirely ceafe. 
From this part, we fhall make an extract or two, containing 
fome curious matter. 

In a letter in May 1789, after having given an account of 
the difpute in the States General between the different orders, 
the Count fays, 


* On which fide is the court? This is but too plain. The man who 
thinks of regenerating the nation by fnuff, (Necker,) fince his recep- 
tion into the council, has been continually approaching the privileged 
orders, with whom he certainly will never be reconciled ; whereas, 
the States General once open, his power would have been irrefiftible, 
had he not deferted the popular caufe. As to the ma/ffer, he is entirely 
with the grandees, and perhaps this is good in a certain view : for, 
with the difpofition which I fee in the Commons, at the omnipotent 
word king, it is fcarcely doubtful that we fhould have played the fe- 
cond part of Denmark. I fay no more—a word to the wife! How- 
ever it be, the horizon is fo cloudy that it would be more than te- 
merity to predict the future :—but the {mall number of true and en- 
lightened citizens, which there is in the herd of the National Affembly, 
will do well to gain the great caufe of revolution, or to take refuge 
in America; for, if the judiciary ariftocracy, at leaft, be not de- 
ftroyed, the vengeance of feudality and of judicial power will have 
neither end nor meafure.’ 

In Auguft 1790, he fays, 

‘ From the firlt, I never believed in a great revolution without 
bloodfhed ; and I no longer have hopes that the interior fermentation, 
combined with exterior commotions, will fail of occafioning a civil 
war; | know not even if this terrible crifis be not a neceflary evil.’— 
* I think exaétly as you do on the decree refpecting titles, liveries, &c. 
What it is moft impoflible to eradicate from the minds of men is the 
power of recollection. True nobility is, in this fenfe, a property as 
indeftructible as it is facred. Forms will vary, but the worfhip will 
remain. Let every man be equal before the law; let every mono- 
poly, efpecially every moral one, difappoar: all the reft is only dif- 
placing vanity.’ 

Some jokes current againft the notables are mentioned in the 
letters, one of which is new to us, and is not a bad one. Ie 
confifted in a print reprefenting a farmer, who aflembles the 
pigs and fowls of his farm-yard, and fays to them, ** My dear 
animals, 1 have convoked you to afk with what fauce you 
chufe 
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chufe to be drefled?”? * What a ftrange nation this is, (ex- 
claims M. pe MrraBeau,) which can receive neither good 
nor evil without a jett !’ 

On looking back, we find a paflage concerning the ftate of 
Germany which we think worth laying before our readers : 

‘ There is, my friend, a great point of political philofophy to 
eftablifh in your work, whatever may be its place. It is, that, how- 
ever indignant the philofopher may be in Germany,—that country of 
fervitude and vanity, in which fome men are every thing, and the 
reft are beafts of burden, or bull-dogs trained to battle, —in which feuda- 
lity, deprived of its antient dignity, fearcely retains more than its follies 
and vices, ~ in which great proprietors, fo well fituated for being power- 
ful, happy, and beneficent, prefer, tothe lively honourof being fovereign 

aftors athome, the melancholy pleafuresofour great Babylon,where they 
are only defpicable and defpifed burghers; worthy obje& of fo many 
oppreffive exactions and mad prodigalities !—in which, more than an 
where elfe, the traces of antient Celtic and Germanic barbarifm are 
fubfifting and revered, and nature wrettles againft mar, and man 
againit nature :—how indignant foever, I fay, the philofopher may be 
at feeing fo much natural riches and fo fine a race of men proftituted 
to the defpotifm of an ariftocracy generally contemptible in all refpeéts ; 
he is almoft obliged to form wifhes for the ftability of this fyftem, fo 
complicated, fo incoherent, fo contradictory, fo frequently unintelli- 
gible and abfurd :—for, inthe refult, the nature of things is the moft 
powerful, and the nature of things decides'that this crowd of little do- 
mains fhould be lefs neglected, lefs arbitrarily burthened, than if the 
were to become portions of a great empire fubmitted to the defpotifm 
of one man, and delivered over to the oligarchic tyranny of a {mall 
number of viziers; whofe temporary views and avidity, circumfcribed 
in a {mall fpace of time, would be exercifed more unequally, more 
oppreflively, on the wretched victims, with whom they would have 
fcarcely any common intereft, Inaword, my friend, treat thoroughly 
this great pofition, that Germany ought to belong teither to one nor 
to two.’ 

The letters to and from the Marquis de Montalembert relate 
only to fome remarks made in the Count’s work entitled ** The 


Pruffian Monarchy,” on the grand cafemate propofed by the 


Marquis in his fyitem of fortification. At. 





Art. 1X. Voyage Philofophique, Sc. i.e. A Philofophical, Political, 
and Literary Journey in Ruffia, during the Years 1788—8g9. By 
CHaNTREAU. 1I2mo. 2 Vols, Hamburgh. 1794. De Boffe, 
London. 7s. fewed. 

HOUGH this work is given as a tranflation from a manu- 
fcript tour in the Dutch language, it has all the appear- 
ance of being a fabrication, compiled out of the variety of 
defcriptions and anecdotes refpe€ting Ruffia which have of late 
years been current throughout Europe. The materials are 

Copious, and many of them interefting, but are arranged in no 

5 order ; 
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order; and the accounts of the feveral revolutions in the em- 
pire, and the anecdotes of its principal perfonages, which oc- 
cupy a large {pace, are to be found in a number of other publica- 
tions. We have been able to difcover no new information, on 
any fubject of confequence, to lay before our readers. 


A few plates, not badly executed, accompany thefe mew © 
1 





2s eo 


Art. X. Fourmal der Phyfik, Se. i.e. A Journal of Natural Phi- 
lofophy. By F. A.C. Gren, M. D. Profetior at Halle.  8vo. 


Nos.17——20. Leipfig. 1793. 
W? proceed in our revifion of this colle&tion of philofophi- 
cal papers, according to the plan deferibed in our former 
article*, | 
The firft communication which we fhall introduce to the 


reader’s notice is 4 comparative Obfervation on the Growth of 


Megetables in diftilled Water, and in a Solution of Saltpetre. By 
M. TRomsporr. 

Fight ounces of diftilled water were piaced in one phial (A), 
and as much in a fecond (3B), with 15 grains of faltpetre. Into 
each was put a fprig of peppermint with fome fibres of the root 
adhering, and weighing ,ograins. ‘They were placed fo that 
the root was immerfed in the Jiquid, while the ftem with the 
leaves was within the bottle, but above the water. The ori- 
fice of each phial was weil clofed with cement; and the phials 
were placed in a fouth window. In eight days the fprig of B 
had fhot out long fibres, that in A remaining unaltered. In 
fourteen days, many additional fibres were feenin B; in A fome 
juft appearing. In twenty-one days, little pale green branches 
were feen beneath the water in B,—alfo in A, but the leaves of 
this fprig above the water withered and dropped. Vegetation went 
on in this progreffion. In feven weeks and five days all the liquid 
in’B was exhautted; in A, above an ounce remained ;—more 
was added to both; and, at the end of four months, each plant 
had an healthy look and {trong fcent. They were now taken out, 
and, when dry, that from A weighed 3 drachms 5 grains, i.e. 
bad increafed 145 grains ;—that from B weighed 5 drachms 
2S grains, z.¢. was 378 grains heavier. Both plants were 
dried and powdered ; the firft burned quickly, the fecond (B), 
detonated. In the phials was a greenifh liquid, fmelling 
mouldy, but not putrid; this was evaporated to an extract, and 
burned: but there was no detonation from either; fo that the 
faltpetre had been all taken up by the plant. ‘This pleafing 
experiment we have related with the greater minutenefs, from 
an idea that it may excite our fair or our unemployed readers 





* App. Rev, vol. Xi, Pp. 5h. 
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in general to repeat and vary it, as may daily be done: per- 
haps fome ufeful confequence refpecting the power and applica- 
tion of manure may refult. 


Experiments on the Matter of Heat. By G. EmMsKe. 

In this poper are related a variety of experiments on the 
weight of bodies at different temperatures, and in different 
fates, as to what is called detent heat. “The author knew, and 
endecvoured to avoid, the common fources of error in the in- 
ferences deduced from fuch experiments. The uniform refult 
was, that bodies weigh moit at the loweft temperature, and 
wien Gepiived of their latent heat. In order to avoid the effec 
ariting from the afcent of heated air, he contrived a box of well- 
dried wood, lined with brafs; in which the ignited bodies could 
be weighed before the temperature of the outlide of the box was 
changed. A piece of glafs of 37413 grains weight was 2 
lighter while ignited, than afterward when cold ;—one of 1 oun¢e 
450 grains, was 34 grains lighter—one of 2 ounces 37; grains, 
was no lefs than 2: grains lighter. Pieces of lime put into a 
phial with water were heavier after being flaked :—the phial 
was accurately clofed, : 


Experiments on Precipitate per fee By M. TRomsporr. 

The queftion of fact, whether this preparation yields air on 
its revivification by heat, has kept the German chemifts hard 
at work for fome time. The contradiction in their teftimony 
is aftonifhing, and perhaps alfo humiliating to philofophy. 
M. TromsporrF attefts that neither from a quantity of this 
ealx prepared by himfelf, nor from fome prepared by M. We/- 
trumb, could he get a bubble of air; nor, in feveral of the exe 
periments, the lea{t veftige of water. Thefe experiments were 
witnefled and are fubfcribed by intelligent fpectators. The 
author is fo certain of the refult, that, in a fubfequent communi- 
cation, he warmly declares his refolution never to attempt 
another experiment in chemiftry, if any oxygene air be pro- 
duced from the material in queftion properly treated. He fays, 
however, that, if the tranfmitting tube be not heated before ic 
is fixed to the neck of the retort containing the precipitate, 
fuch air will be produced. ‘The procefs by which he revives 
the calx without producing air is this : _ Keep the calx in a low 
red-heat for an hour, till it has loft 7% of its weight; pour it 
into a hot retort; cork and place this j in a hot fand-bath ; heat 
the tranfmitting tube till you cannot bear to touch it :—take 
the cork out of the mouth of the retort, and fix on the tube 
with a lute of fhell-lac and turpeniine; raife the fire; and the 
guickiilver will be reduced without a bubble of air. Not to 
notice the long previous application of beat in this, and pro- 
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bably alfo in M. /¥cffrumb’s experiment, in which a lute of 
gypfum fpregd on linen was covered with another lute of lime 
and cheefe, fome failure at the joint muft have deceived the 
operators. The pofitive refults of M. M. Hermbflaedt, Klapreth, 
and others defcribed in the prefent journal, and in Crell’s Che- 
mical Annals *, fo entirely fatisfy al] reafonable doubts, that 
we think it needlefs to detain our readers with this fubject 
longer than while we relate one of many trials made by the 
German converts to the new chemiftry. We feleét the follow- 
ing by M. Hermbflaedt, becaufe it contains an accurate ftate- 


ment of the procefs, and a number of curious circumftances ° 


which, we believe, never appeared in print before. He intro- 
duced a determined quantity of precipitate per fe, prepared by 
himfelf, into a long-necked retort; the mouth was immerfed in 
quickfilver, and a meafure-glafs placed over it; the fire having 
expelled fome common air, the calx loft its red and aflumed a 
dark fhining colour, like that of iron filings. The fire being 
ftopped before the retort was red-hot, no air was extricated, no 
vapour of water appeared, nor did any quickfilver rife; the 
mouth of the retort was now ftopped under the quickfilver in 
the trough ; the veffel was left to cool; and, in cooling, the 
calx gradually re-affumed its red colour. 

On heating it afrefh, the calx turned dark; the retort being 
now uncorked, and its belly made red-hot, no fteam was feen, but 
air-bubbles rofe in quick fucceflion into the receiver. Judging 
by the quantity of air that the calx was half reduced, M. 
HERMBSTAEDT corked the retort, and fuffered it to cool; the 
calx became red again, but turned dark on the repetition of 
the procefs; air was extricated, (which proved to be oxygene, ) 
the calx gradually diminifhed in quantity, and the laft {peck dif- 
appeared, with the emiffion of a bubble. Hence he concludes 
that the bright or dark colour of this calx does not depend on 
the proportion of oxygene, but on the temperature; and that 
it is not poflible to bring this preparation back to its firft de- 
gree of oxydation, but that there is a complete reduction of a 
particle of quickfilver during every inftant of the procefs.— 
The very accurate M. X/aproth, and many others, having at- 
tefted the fame fats, we fhall not, we repeat, hefitate to give 
their experiments the preference to the negative experiments of 
Dr. Gren, M. Weffrumb, &c. &c. &c. 

M. TRomsporF alfo mentions that, having driven water 
through red-hot tubes of flrong green-glafs, one-fourth of the 
water was loft, and a large quantity of bad (azotic) air pro- 
duced. In this cireumftance, and in the facts in Dr. Prieftley’s 
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® See p.518 of this Appendix. 
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aft publication, there is fomething not yet underftood. It 
can hardly be a fimple change of water by heat, becaufe M. 
Von Hauch at Copenhagen has found that pure water, driven 
through red-hot golden tubes, undergoes no change; yet it 
feems that in glafs and porcelain tubes air is prefent: nor does 
this appear to be owing to oppofite currents of fteam and air 
through pores, as in fome former experiments of Dr. Prieftley 
with earthen- ware tubes. 


Experiments on Animal Eleéiricity. By feveral Authors. 


Papers on this fubject take up a coniiderable portion of the 
fpace allotted to original communications in one of the num- 
bers before us. We have not noticed any important fact of a 
tendency different from thofe recited in the publications which 
we have already reviewed. The fame conclufion is drawn by 
Prof. Keil, of Halle, which we fome time ago were led to form, 
viz. that electricity is the caufe of thefe phenomena, and that 
the parts of living animals are the moft fenfible of all elec- 
trometers. The following obfervations, by the laft-named 
gentleman, appear worthy of notice: 


‘ Negative and pofitive fparks equally irritated the mufcles of 
frogs, whofe nerves were touched with a condocting fubftance near 
the eleétrical machine. On touching the bare nerve with zinc, when 
a fpark was taken, a ftronger convulfion was excited than by any 
other metal ;—when a brafs difcharger was laid on the heart of a frogy 
contractions were produced by taking a fpark from the contiguous 
machine in all the other unfettered mufcles, but no difference was 
perceived in the motion of the heart.—The difcharge of a Leyden 
phial had no effe&t.—The frog being ftretched on the board, but un- 
injured, contra¢tions, when a fpark was drawn, took place in the 
mufcles over which a piece of metal was moved ;—this experiment 
did not anfwer when the fame perfon held the frog and moved the 
metal. On infolating the animal, there were no contractions. Thefe 
phenomena of entire frogs led me to experiments on myfelf. A dif- 
charge was held to different parts of my bare arm by a fecond perfon, 
and, when athird drew a {park, a weak but perceptible motion took place 
in the fubjacent mufcles, together with an unpleafant burning fenfa- 
tion. When the difcharge was placed in the elbow joint, or befide 
the biceps mufcle, the flexor mufcles of the hand were ftrongly con- 
vulfed :—fo alfo when I was eleétrified, and had a fpark taken from a 
piece of metal Jaid above the brachial nerves.—An opened frog, be- 
ing ftretched on its back, with the crural nerves bare, IJ thruit a bit 
of zinc under the head; and, on making a communication between 
this and different mufcles with filver, weak convulfions took place in 
the mufcle touched: but they were violent when I touched the zinc 
and the crural nerves. On laying the zinc at a little diftance from 
the head, no convulfions took place: but they were renewed on 
making a communication between the zinc and the head by water or 
apiece of metal. It was not neceffary that the zinc should be con- 
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nected with the head; the fame phenomena appeared. if it communt. 
cated with any other part; hence the brain feems to jiave no peculiar 
influence: as is alfo fhewn by the following experiment. The brain 
being laid carefully bare, and covered with metz!, no ftronger con- 
vulfions were excited than tn the other experiments.’ 

Befides the papers which we have mentioned, there are 4 De. 
feription and Plate of an improved Areometer, by Prof. SCHMIDT ; 
and of a Travelling Barometer, by M. Haas; dota fhewing 
much ingenuity in the inventors, but requiring the accom. 
panying plates to be properly judged. 

The curious inquirer fhou!d alfo be informed that he wil! 
find, in No. 20, a very interefting inveitigation, /Vhether it be 
neceffary to affame a Repul/ve Power in Nature, by M. Mayor, 
who decides the queflion in the negative. 

As a fpecimen of M. Mayor’s reafoning, we fhall tranflate 
his explanation of the elafticity of air, without the fuppofition of 
a repulfive quality in its particles. Afluming the fubttantial 
exiftence of heat and its compreffibility, concerning which pro- 
perty he does not explain himfelf, he fays, 

‘ Every compreflible fubftance, attracted by another fubftance, 
mut form an atmofphere round the particles of the latter, or become 
denfer nearer to them than ata diftance. Such an atmofphere muft form 
heat round the particles of the body with which it combines to form air. 
The denfity of the heat at each diftance from the particles is a maximum, 
which cannot be exceeded without the application of fome external 
force or the increafe of attraction in the particles, To comprefs fuch 
an atmofphere is to increafe its denfity at each given diltance from 
the particle, or to accumulate more heat than the attraction of the 
particle can retain. Confequently, on removal of the preffure, the 
former {tate of denfity will return; becaufe the quantity of heat, re- 
tained by attraction in fuch concentric ftratum of the fmall atmofphere, 
mult, by the laws of mechanics, diflodge all the heat that exceeds the 
point of faturation. Here, therefore, the heat expands into the {pace 
which it occupied before, not in confequence of any inherent elaft- 
city, but becaufe its diftribution through the fphere of action of the 
attracting particle is effected according to the laws already men- 
tioned.’ 

An explanation of the mechanifm, according to which air 
gives out heat on preflure, is fubjoined, but is too long to allow 
of our inferting it. 

The other original papeis chiefly regard the new fyftem of 
chemiftry; againft which the authors, without furnifhing any 
new facts, adduce objections that appear to us to be of fmall 


force, 
[To be continued occafonally.} Bea 08, 
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Art. XI. Experiments on Subfiances capable of extinguifbing Fire; 3s by 
Affeffor Aken, Stockholm. 1793. and by M. Nits Ny- 
sTROEM, Norrkoeping. 17¢3. 

U NDER this title we comprehend fome fmall tracts publifhed 

during the Jaft year at the above-mentioned places in 

Sweden. They have excited much attention in that kingdom, 
and indeed have given rife to a warm controverfy concerning 
the refpective merits of the two authors; and they will pro- 
bably obtain the more notice in this country on account of the 
Jate terrible conflagrations in London, &c. This conlideration, 
and the hope that, by giving rife to an experimental inquiry, 
they may be productive of public benefit, induce us to lay be fore 
our readers a more copious account of the experiments and 
atteftations than, under other circumftances, we might have 
thought neceflary. 

M. Nystroem, who firft publi ifhed a traé& on the fubje& 
which has given rife to this article, and who obtained a pre- 
mium of 500 rix-dollars from the corporation of Norrkoeping, 
informs us that a fire in that town occatlioned him to profecute, 
with greater affiduity, a feries of experiments on the properties 
of fubftances capable of extinguifhing fire, which he had begua 
feveral years before ; on hearing, however, of the difcovery of 
M. Von Aken, he had dropped the inquiry ; as the refpectable 
atteftations of that gentleman’s trials, and the large fcale on 
which they were made, left no doubt of his fuccels. Find- 
ing, at length, that the particulars of the preparation were with- 
holden from the public, M. Nysrrozm conceived that it 
might be worth while to communicate his own refults. 

‘To 100 parts (Swedifh kanns*) of water, he feparate]: 


added one or other of the fubjoined materials or mixtures - 


12 parts of the ftrongeft ley. 

10 of decrepitated and dried culinary fa!t. 

15 of the ftrongeft herring pickle. 

8 of levigated pot afhes. 

10 of dried and lJevigated green vitriol. 

12 of levigated alum. 

20 of dry levigated clay. 

10 of a mixture of equal parts of clay, green vitriol, and 
common falt. 

12 of equal parts of {trong ley and clay. 

10 of equal parts of colcothar, from the diftillation of aqua 
fortis, and common falt. 

“4 of equal parts of colcothar and herriag pickle. 

Thefe proportions were found by fpouting water from 2 

fyringe on embers and on rofin mixed with tow, faw-duft, oil 
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* ‘The kann Swedihh is equal to three quarts. Ere! ifn, 
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of turpentine, &c. in full blaze. 2. Combutftible materials 
were rendered incombutftible by immerfion in faturated folutions 
of fome of the above enumerated materials in boiling water. 
Red-hot charcoal, being kept immerfed in them for a few mi- 
nutes, and afterward dried, did not take fire in’ confequence 
of melting a bit of bifmuth on it by the flame of a blow-pipe ; 
and inftantly as the ftream of air ceafed to be directed on it, 
the ignited point difappeared. Pafte-board dipped in thefe fo- 
lutions, and dried, did not burn in the flame of a candle. Rofin, 
fufed with an equal quantity of the incombutftible materials, 
took fire with difficulty in the flame of a candle, and foon 
went out. 

« Water alone, (obferves the author,) is a perfectly good material 
for extinguifhing fire: but, as it is driven up in the form of fteam by 
the heat, the addition of other fixed incombuftible materials becomes 
neceffary ; for thefe penetrate the pores of burning fubftances, and, 
by preventing the accefs of air, not only extinguifh them, but hinder 
the fire from breaking out again. If any one choofes, he may take 
as much extingui/bing material as water ; and this will be liquid enough 
to be injected. In order to prevent the powders from getting into 
lumps when much water is added to them at once, they fhould be firit 
made into a pafte with water in feparate veffels.’ 

In anfwer to an objection deduced from the expence of keep- 
ing the extinguifbing preparations, M. NysTROEM makes the 
following remarks: 1. All falts may be kept from cryftallizing 
by a fufficient quantity of water in clofe veflels :==but, as un- 
ufually fevere cold may occafion the burfting of the veflels, and 
as liquids require more {pace than powders, alkaline ley and 
brine are the only fubftances fit to be kept in this manner. 
The tendency of fome powders to attract moifture, and to 
run into lumps, is not a great inconvenience. Many mineral 
falts, when dried and pounded, attract no moifture, viz. alum, 
vitriol of zinc, of copper, and of iron. The Jaft, which is 
the cheapeft, after having been dried by a gentle heat fo as to 
be capable of being pounded, does not deliquefce. Colcothar, 
from the aqua fortis manufactory, which confifts of vitriolated 
tartar and calcined iron, is as efficacious as vitriol of irons or 
any other mineral falt, mixed with earth: it is eafily pounded, 
and it is not deliquefcent. ‘The tendency of common falt to 
deliquefce is obviated by dry clay ; which addition has two 
advantages, as it prevents the caking together of the falts, and, 
by covering the furface of the burning materials, prevents the 
accefs of air. Clay and alkaline ley form one of the cheapeft 
materials. —Lime, where it does not deliquefce with the falt 
employed as it does with common falt, is as good as clay: 
but the latter prevents the engine from being hurt by the falts; 
though, whenever it is ufed, it ought to be well rinfed with 
clean water. 
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In cities or towns, a mixture of clay, vitriol, and falt, or 
ef fale and colcothar from the agua fortis works, will perhaps 
be moft eafily procured: in the country, clay is recommended 


with alkaline ley, or brine. Of the fimple materials, which- | 


ever is at hand may be taken. ‘The ley or brine muft not be 
mixed with the clay before it is ufed. ‘The difference in point 
of efficacy is not material. Much depends on the preparation, 
and on the proportion to the water. 

We have now given the principal contents of a paper pre- 
fented to the Stockholm Academy. In a fubfequent paper, M: 
NysTROEM fays : = x 

‘I find a thick mixture not at all prejudicial to the quicknefs. or 
height of the fpouted itream; and the more extingui/bing material is 
taken in proportion to the water, the fooner is extinétion effected. 
The beft way is to ufe a thick mixture till the violence of the fire be 
over; then a thinner mixture or water alone will fuffice. The fol- 
lowing proportions make athin pafte, and may be diluted at pleafure : 

‘1. 30 parts of a mixture of clay, vitriol, and falt, to 15 of 
water. 

‘2. Aqua fortis, colcothar, and brine or herring pickle, 1¢ parts 
ef each to 73 of water. 

* 3. Equal parts of ley and clay. 
aa Slaked lime, 30 parts to 20 of briné as ftrong as herring 
pickle.’ 

On the 30th of September 1793, a houfe 10 feet {quare, 
buile of dry wood, with two doors and two windows, exter= 
nally and internally befmeared with tar, filled with faggots; 
tar, and rofin, and having faggots on the roof, was fet on fire 
at both doors and both windows. Ina few minutes, it was in 
a violent blaze; the mixture No. 1, was then played on it 
with a little engine ufed by M. Von Axkew; in fix minutes, 
the fire was extinguifhed, except in the bundles of faggots, at 
the corners, an@ in fome chinks, where it was put out with 
water: 28 kanns of the mixture were ufed. Next, fix barrels 
of tar in full blaze were quenched with two other mixtures : 
and this fo quickly that the injeCtion was fearcely begun beforé 
the fire went out. 

On the 16th of Odtober, a houfe 16 feet fquare, conftructed 
as the former, and covered with faggots befmeared with tar; 
was fired during a heavy gale. The mixture; No. 2; was 
thrown on it with a fyringe having an orifice 4 of an inch in 
diameter. The fre was inftantaneoufly damped: but the fy 
tinge broke ; which accident occafioned a delay of fout minutes ; 
and the fire was not extinguifhed tn lefs than 14* minutes ; 60 
kanns were ufed. 18 barrels tarred within ahd withoiit, in 


Gas 





* i. e. 10 minutes, allowing for a delay of four minutes; 
App, RéEy. Vou. xiv. Qe full 
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full blaze, were extinguifhed in half a minute by the mixtura 
No. 4.. Thefe experiments are attefted by a number of fpec« 
tators. M.NvsrroemM concludes his account with recom. 
mending the following compofitions for guarding wood againft 
fire and decay: 

1. Common falt and green vitriol, equal parts. 

2. Common falt and colcothar from agua fortis. The fo« 
Jutions fhould be made as ftrong as poffible, and be laid on hot. 

We cannot furnifh fo full an account of M. Von Axen’s 
difcovery, becaufe he waits for a premium as an inducement to 
make known his moft effectual preparation. ‘The circum- 
ftances that have appeared in print refpecting it are as follow: 
In 1790, there happened during the night, at Orebro, a confla. 

ration fo violent as to endanger the whole town. M. Von A, 
had a folution of vitriol of iron and alum in readinefs, by which 
he very quickly extinguifhed the flames. He gave the Patri- 
otic Society at Stockholm a particular account of his fuccefs, 
in a memoir which was printed in the tranfactions of that fo- 
ciety for 1790- He there obferves that the addition of colco- 
thar to the alum and vitriol would be highly advantageous, 
Since that time, he has exhibited experiments on a large fcale 
at Orebro and Stockholm before the royal family, and amid an 
innumerable concourfe of fpetators, with the moft brilliant 
fuc. efs ; and it appears alfo that he has in the mean while con- 
fiderably improved his preparation. It was in vain, however, 
that he applied to the States aflembled at Gefle for a reward 
for his difcovery ; and the Patriotic Society opened a fub- 
fcription for him without fuccefs. Numberlefs intrigues, it is 
aflerted, have been employed again{t him : his enemies have even 
gone fo far as to fteal a quantity of his materials at the time of 
the exhibition of his experiments; and M, Nystroem has 
been fufpected of unfair dealing. ‘ 

M. Von A.’s defcription of the virtues of his preparation 
runs in thefe terms : 

‘ The preparation which I have invented extinguifhes all com- 
buftible fubitances, as tar, pitch, rofin, tallow, oil, fugar, tow, 
hemp, flax,‘ ftraw, hay: nor can any of thefe things be {et on fire 
after being immerfed init. It may be kept dry for centuries; and 
it lofes nothing of its effential properties from the acquifition of moilt- 
ure: for, when dried, pounded, and fifted, it again becomes as good 


as ever. 
‘ Moreover, the materials are by no means expenfive, becaufe, 
when mixed in proper proportion with one tun of water, they produce 
a greater effect than Sooo kanns of fimple.water. ‘The pipes of the 
engine fuftain very little injury, if they be wafhed immediately 

afterward.’ 
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‘The experiments made by M. Von A. appear fo fatisfaftory, 
and are fo refpectably attefted, that we fhall make no apo- 
logy for giving them at length. 

Exp. 1. Four fmall houfes built of dry old wood, and filled 
with combutftible fubftances, were fucceffively fet on fire. The 
firft was extinguifhed with water. The bufinefs went on 
flowly: 1500 kanns of water were ufed; the roof was quite 
burned away, and of the fides there remained but a few fire- 
brands. ‘The fire in the 2d houfe was extinguifhed in lefs than 
10 minutes: 40 kanns of a compound water were confumed ; 

et the fire was not put out till the roof was burned ; the fides 
were faved. In the 3d, the flames were extinguifhed in a 
fhorter time: though the fides were tarred within, and the 
quantity of combuftible materials was much greater than in the 
firft two experiments. Still lefs compound water was uled in 
this experiment. The 4th houfe (built, we fuppofe, of materials 
rendered incombuftible,) received no injury whatever either in 
the roof, fides, or floor, though all the combuftibles within 
were confumed. A piece of gypfum, fufpended to the roof, 
fell foon after the fire was lighted; yet the fire did not feize 
the tube that ferved to hold the gypfum. ‘The heat was fuch 
as to make the fides appear red-hot externally. ‘he fmoke 
made its way through fome joints of the timber; and the mat- 
ter with which it was impregnated feemed to boil ; neverthelefs 
the fire did not feize the houfe. ‘The atteftation is figned by 
above 40 names of men of {cience, reputable citizens, &c, 

Exp. 2.. Before the governor of the province, and others. 
A wooden houfe was erected on pofts ; between every piece of 
timber, an interval of a finger’s breadth was left; and every piece 
was {meared all over with tar: the houfe was 16 feet fquare 
and 10 high; it was covered with fods ; doors and windows 
were open; and it was filled with combuftible materials, as 
faggots and fhavings. The fhavings which filled up the 
windows on the fouth fide were lighted ; the fire was blown up 
by bellows on the eaft fide, and foon fpread over the whole 
houfe ; the roof was burned, and the combuftibles and the walls 
emitted {moke and flames, when M. Von A. began to play on 
them with his compofition from a {mall engine; in five minutes, 
the violence of the conflagration was fo far fubdued, though 
the wind tended confiderably to increafe it, that no fire appeared 
but at a few fiffures; and this might eafily have been ex- 
tinguifhed with plain water : but none being at hand, M. Von 
A. was obliged to go on with his compofition; in lefs than 10 
minutes, the whole fire, both within and without, was com-~ 
pletely extinguifhed. ‘Ithe magiftrates found the fides a little 
— (fuperficially,) as well as the foil ten feet round the 

oufe, 
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Exp. 3. In prefence of the king and many attendants, 
1. A houle 16 feet {quare, 10 high, of old dry timber, fmeared 
with tar within and without, with two doors and two windows 
open and caulked, and furrounded with a covering of earth, 
2. A houfe 24 feet long, 16 broad, and 104 high, with a roof 
of tarred boards. This houfe was of new fir, and furrounded 
with earth. 

One of thefe houfes was caulked, in order to prove the 
applicability of this method to fhips. The earth thrown up on 
the fides ferved to hinder the heat from fpreading to the foil 
around, and injuring the feet of the perfons employed in extin- 
guifhing. It might have been removed from the larger houfe, 
but, as earth newly thrown up is lefs compaét than the found. 
ation of a houfe, this was thought unneceflary, the air havin 
abundant accefs to this houfe as it was open on all fides. It 
was fired on the 26th of Oétober 1791, having firft been 
filled with firaw and other combutftible materials, and faggots 
having been hung about the fides. In 13 minutes, the faggots 
being partly confumed, the roof having fallen in, and the 
timber being on fire, the king gave orders to begin to ex- 
tinguifh, In Iefs than three minutes, the fire was quite out, 
except a few embers in the faggots which water would have 
quenched, though they could net do any damage. Forty kanns 
of the preparation were ufed, but fome was loft from the 
aukwardnels of the hre-men. 

In the caulked houfe, the fides were befet with dry faggots, 
and the infide was filled with ftraw, pitch, and tar, to the top; 
over which was laid a covering, that was alfo heaped with 
combuftibles. ‘The houfe, being fired at all the four corners at 
once, was perfectly in flames in fix minutes ; they then began 
to play the engine, and the fire abated wherever the ftream 
could reach; but the covering prevented the preparation from 
petting to the roof; and it was neceilary to make an opening, 
on which the flames were extinguifhed in lefs than eight mi- 
wyutes: except the roof and the faggots, which yet burned, 
nothing had fallen in, and the timber was not touched ; in fix 
minutes more, the fire was completely out. Of fix cuns of 
materials deftined for this experiment only half was ufed.—His 
Majeity was pleafed to teftify his fatisfaétion on the occafion. 

Exp. 4. Ten barrels were placed circularly at a finall dif- 
tance from each other; and on thefe, tea others, all tarred 
within and without.” in the intervals, dry fir twigs were 
placed fo as to rife rather above the cafks ; aud to thefe was 
added a pile of boards and dry wood alfo tarred. In the 
middle, was a kettle containing 60!b. of pitch, which was 
then made to boil till it overflowed and fet the cafks on fire ; 
the whole burned with great violence. It was however ex- 
tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed in one minute by five kanns of the compofition. 
The coating of the cafks was burned 3 of an inch deep, fo 
that the effect took piace when the fire had attained its utmolt 
violence. The perfons prefent concluded that a fhip on fire 
might be faved by this method. 

Exp. 5. A boat, furrounded with 100 tarred cafks filled with 
ftraw and other combuftibles—the whole placed fo that there 
might be the freeft poffible accefs of air—was fired on a windy 
day ; the materials on fire prefented a furface of 1800 fquare 
feet. A column of flame rofe 40 feet high, and was topped 
by a pillar of fmoke of equal height. When the confia- 
gration had attained its utmoft violence, it was extinguifhed 
in four minutes by 13 ton of the prepared water. ‘The cafks, 
except a few almoft confumed which lay to windward, were 
found in the fame order in which they were placed, and charred 
within and without. 

M. Von A.’s engine throws the ftream only 20 feet ; it has 
a leathern feeding pipe of 16 feet, and a {pout nine inches long 
with an orifice of three lines—fcarcely large enough, therefore, 
toadmit a goofe quill—It is worked by three men ; one pumps, 
the fecond holds the leathern pipe, the third guides the fpout. 

We fhould efteem ourfelves fortunate if this ftatement of 
facts, apparently fo well authenticated andgimportant, fhould 
induce any fociety* or fet of individuals In this country to 
treat with M. Von A. for the difclofure of his fecret. We 
think his preparation not likely to differ much from fome 
of M. NysTROEM’s mixtures: but M. Von A. would pro- 
bably demand only a very moderate premium, to which he 
feems well entitled ; and his compofition, if we may place 
confidence in the preceding narrative, mult be applicable on 
moft, though perhaps not on all, occafions of diftrefs and 


danger from fire. Bea...s, 
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Arr. XII. Chemifche en Phyfifche oe i.é. A Chemical and 
Phyfical Magazine. By P. J. Kasrevein, Apothecary and 
Chemift in Amfterdam. Member of feveral Philofophical Aca- 
demies. 8vo. ‘T'wo Vols. 490 Pagesineach. Leyden. 1793. 

fhe work was commenced in the year 1791, and was pub- 

lifhed in numbers; ten of which are collected in the vo- 
lumes before us. Itcontains fome original memoirs and com- 
munications, but the greateft part is extra€ted from the 

German and French chemical journals : hence the moft import- 

ant articles found in it have been already mentioned in our re- 





* Poflibly this difcovery may merit the attention of the Infurance 
Offices. Might not a quantity of the preparation be kept with the 
frOmes > 
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view of other publications. For this reafon we fhall take 
notice only of a few, which we believe are lefs generally 
known, 


Experiments concerning the Heat produced by various Subflances 
in Oxygenated Muriatic Acid Gas; by Profeflor Picken, of 
Wurzburgh. 

lf a finger be holden in this gas, a very fenfible warmth is 
felt, though the gas be of the fame temperature with the at- 
mofphere ; which, during thefe experiments, was indicated by 
thirteen degrees of Reaumur’s fcale: but, if the finger were 
previoufly moiftened with linfeed oil, the heat was fcarcely 
fupportable, When the bulb of a thermometer, moiftened either 
with water or with alcohol, was placed in the gas, no change 
of temperature was perceived: but, when the bulb had been 
moiftened with oil of olives, the mercury rofe from 13 to 35°, 
and, when another drop of oil was fuffered to fall on it, to 
45°, till, by repeatedly dropping oi] on the bulb, the quick. 
filver was raifed to 70°, Oil of cloves, applied in the fame 
manner, made the mercury rife to 84°, and oil of peppermint 
produced a temperature of 40°: both thefe oils, by being in 
contact with the gas, loft their pungent tafte,— but regained it, 
after having been kept for fome time on the tongue. The 
cauftic alkalies increafed the height of the mercury very little, 
but the acids had no effect on it. 

Among the articles of intelligence, we find one in which a 
folution of the fal febrifug. Sylvii, in water, is recommended for 
extinguifhing fires. ‘This may be cheaply prepared from the 
mother ley of falt-works, from which the magnefia muft be 
feparited by a folution of the fixed vegetable alkali; it may be 
preferved in cafks, fo as to be at hand in cafe of accidents. 

The nitrat of filver, or lunar cauftic, is mentioned by M. 
HAHNEMANN, as a moft effectual antifeptic: he fays that flefh, 
laid in a folution of one part of the nitrat in five hundred of 
water, will not putrify; and if, after having been kept a fortnight 
ina ftronger folution, the flefh be taken out and laid in a warm 
place, it will be gradually dried without contracting the leaft 
difagreeable fmel!, will become very hard, and will never 
breed maggots. 

Water, in which a very fmall proportion of nitrat, as 
12100000, is diflolved, will remain perfectly fweet; pro- 
vided it be kept from fun-fhine, which would caufe the nitrat 
to precipitate. This water is perfect!y innoxious, may be ufed 
as a common drink, and may be peculiarly advantageous at 
fea, as a prefervative againdt the feurvy. 

This gentleman has alfo difcovered a method of deteGting the 


mixture of lead, copper, or arfenic, in wine: for this purports 
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liver of fulphur 1s in great repute; as it is known that, when 
mixed with this preparation, wine that is impregnated with 
Jead will become black, and will precipitate the metal: but the 
fame phenomena will take place fhould there be no lead in the 
wine, but only iron, which is perfectly harmlefs ; and thus 
the wine-merchant may be much injured in his character. The 
jiquor which M. HAHNEMANN recommends has no effect on 
iron, but precipitates lead, copper, and arfenic ; if the wine be 
impregnated with either of the two former metals, it becomes 
blackifh; if with arfenic, it aflumes an orange colour. The 
preparation of the liquor 1s as follows : 

Let equal parts of oyiter-fhelis and fulphur be rubbed to- 
gether to a fine powder, and expofe the mixture in a crucible 
to a gentle heat till it be well warmed; then increafe the fire, 
till the crucible acquires a white heat, in which it muft remain 
for a quarter of an hour. The mafs, when cold, mutt be re- 
duced to powder, and may be kept for ufe in a wel!-clofed phial. 
In order to make the liquor, put 120 grains of this powder, 
and 180 grains of cremor tartari, into a bottle; fill it up with 
cold water that has been boiled, and, clofing the bottle, fhake 
the whole together ; then, after it has ftood for fome hours to 
fettle, pour it off into ounce phials, adding to each twenty 
drops of {pirit of fale. 

One part of this liquor, mixed with three of wine, will im- 
mediately precipitate any lead, copper, or arfenic, which the 
wine may contain: but, if the wine be not impregnated with 
any of thefe poifonous metals, its colour will remain unaltered. 

We find, however, that M. HAHNEMANN, in his later di- 
rections for making this teft liquor, recommends feven drachms 
of crem. tartar, and two drachms of hepar calcar. with fixteen 
ounces of warm water; the mixture is to be thoroughly agi- 
tated for ten minutes, and then immediately poured off, fil- 
trated, and preferved for ufe in {mall phials well clofed. 

In order to difcover whether wine be impregnated with alum, 
M. J. S. BERTHAUD, in a prize differtation on this fubject, ad- 
drefled to the academy of Lyons, advifes the mixing it with 
lime water. Ifthe wine be pure, the lime water will make it 
depofit cryftals of tartar on the fides of the glafs: but this will 
not be the cafe if there be alum in it. 

In trying fome experiments, M. Kasrexein tells us that he 
poured a few drops of concentrated vitriolic acid into a fatu- 
rated folution of the cal/x /falita, or fal muriaticum caleareum ; 
it occafioned a confiderable effervefcence: the calcareous earth 
parted with the marine acid, and, combining with the vitriolic, 
immediately formed a folid white gyps, or felenite. ‘Ivhis in- 
{tantaneous production of a folid from two fluid fubftances will 
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be more complete, if, inftead of diflolving the calx in water, 
it be fuffered to liquify in air. 


Befide the above volumes, three numbers of this magazine 
have been publifhed, and another would before now have ape 
ared, had M. Kastevein’s life been fpared ; we are however 
nformed that the work will be carried on by another hand. Of 
thefe three numbers we fhall mention the moft interefting par- 
ticulars. 


An Account of a new univerfal Areometer. By Profeflor 
G. G. ScumipT, of Gie/zen. 


This is nothing more than an alteration of Fahrenheit’s hy- 
drometer. The profeffor’s inftrument is made of glafs, and 
is fo contrived that, with the mercury in the lower bulb, it 
weighs 800 half grains; two hundred half grains are then 
added that fink it in rain water, at a mean temperature, as far 
as the half of the tube, which is the ftandard mark ; and the 
number of half grains, in the difh at the top of the tube, which 
is required to make the hydrometer fink to exadtly the fame 
depth in any other fluid, will exprefs the {pecific gravity of that 
fluid compared with water. This inftrument will admit of 
400 half grains additional weight, and will therefore ferve for 
all fluids, the fpecific gravity of which is not more than 1200. 
For denfer fluids, another hydrometer is ufed, which weighs 
3200 half grains, and will bear an additional weight of 8oo. 
‘The method of adjufting thefe inftruments is particularly de- 
fcribed. 

In one of the articles of philofophical intelligence, we are 
informed that M. Weber, a German, recommends lead dif- 
folved in the nitric and thence precipitated by the fulphuric 
acid, inftead of white lead; this, he fays, is a moft beau- 
tiful colour, and never becomes yellow. A pound of fulphuric 
acid, we are told, will precipitate three pounds of lead, and 
will yield four pounds of the white paint; when the lead is 
precipitated from it, the fulphuric acid may be again faturated 
with the metal. 

In the thirteenth number, we find an abridgement of an 
eflay by M.Senxnepier, in which this philofopher inquires 
whether plants have, as Mr. John Hunter fuppofed, internal 
heat, which prevents their juices from being congealed by the 
fevere frofts of winter. M.SENNEBIER is of a different opi- 
nion. He afcribes the prefervation of trees from the deftrudtive 
effects of the cold to the retreat of their fap, in winter, toward 
their roots, where it is kept from freezing by the warmth of the 
earth. He obferves that thofe plants, which are injured by 


froft, are fuch as are full of fap; whereas others, which are 
more 
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more dry and ligneous, are feldom hurt. He alfo fhews that 
the fap is protected from the cold by the wood and bark, which 
are bad conduéte rs of heat, and he adverts to the circumftance 
of the fap being contained in capillary veflels ; for he had found 
that water, in capillary glafs tubes, did not freeze, though ex- 
pofed to the temperature of feventeen degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
fcale. 

This number contains alfo a ietter, from Mefirs. DEIMAN, 
Van Troostwyk, NIEUWLAND, BonpT, and LAUWREN- 
BURGH, concerning the combination of metals with fulphur, 
Thefe gentlemen begin their account by reminding the reader 
of the heat produced by a mixture of iron with fulphur, when 
made up into a pafte with water. Of this mixture, as it pow- 
erfully attracts oxygene gas, they had made ufe to decompofe 
atmofpherical air: this led them to try whether other metals 
might not poflefs the fame property ; which they found to be 
the cafe, and particularly copper, with which the experiment fuc- 
ceeded better than with iron. Flower of brimftone and copper, 
made up into a pafte with water, will, fometimes immediately, 
and, in general, after having ftood for a few minutes, afford a 
confiderable degree of heat; and, in fo doing, the mixture be- 
comes black :—it very greedily abforbs oxygene gas: but if, 
inftead of the flower of brimftone, the mixture be made with 
fulphur purified by being fprinkled with ammoniac and then 
wafhed with boiling water, none of thefe phenomena are pro- 
duced. Hence it appears that much of the effect muft be 
afcribed to the acid, from which the flower of brimftone is 
never entirely free: but, if on the purified fulphur, when 
made up into a pafte with copper and water, fulphuric acid be 
dropped, it becomes black, yields heat, and abforbs oxygene 
gas. Itis however obfervable that, if no water be ufed, and 
inftead of it the mixture be moiftened with common oil of 
Vitriol, none of thefe effects take place ; though, if the oil of 
vitriol be diluted with four or five times as much water, a very 
great heat is produced. Thefe phenomena occur in a 
much higher degree if, inftead of the fulphuric, the muriatic 
acid be ufed ; in which cafe, the heat, in a few minutes, has 
become greater than that of boiling water. When the mixture 
was made with the nitric acid, no greater heat was occalioned 
than that which always accompanies the produ€tion of nitrous 
gas. WVith the acetic acid, no heat took place. 

- Such are the faéts which this letter communicates. In their 
attempt to explain them, the writers obferve that no heat is 
produced till the mixture begins to change colour and to turn 
black, when they fuppofe the fulphur and copper to become 


chemically combined, and to form a metallic fulphuret; in 
which 
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which cafe, as they remarked in their memoir on the inflame 
mation of metals with fulphur, caloric is fuddenly difengaged*, 
The principal queftion, however, is, in what manner does the 
acid operate in producing thefe phenomena? ‘To this the au- 
thors do not prefume to give a decifive anfwer: but they ob- 
ferve that, in their inveftigation of the fubje&t, they found that 
metallic as well as alkaline fulphurets decompofe water, They 
conjecture that this decompolition takes place in the experi- 
ments here related: for it is remarkable that heat was not pro- 
duced, except when the fulphuric or the muriatic acid was ufed : 
but thefe are the only acids by which, with the addition of 
iron, zinc, or tin, water is decompoled, “They acknowlege 
that, in performing thefe experiments, they had not feen any 


‘confiderable production of hydrogene gas: though, when the 


mixture of copper, fulphur, and diluted fulphuric acid, was in- 
clofed in a phial, and expofed to the fire, fulphureous acid gas 
and fulphurated hydrogene were generated: but if, initead of 
the diluted fulphuric acid, the mixture be moillened with the 
concentrated, or oil of vitriol, only fulphureous acid gas is 
produced. The production of both kinds of gas is much 
more abundant, if the muriatic be ufed initead of the fulphuric 
acid, 

This decompofition of water is alfo apparent, though not 
always in the fame degree, if, inftead of copper, the mixture 
be mave with mercury, lead, antimony, or bifmuth ; with the 
lait of thefe metals, a great quantity of fulphurated hydrogene 
gas was produced :—but water was alfo decompofed by me- 
tallic fulphurets, without the addition of any acid, and even by 
the fulphurets of thofe metals which in other circumitances do 
not produce this effect. ‘he authors of this paper obtained 
hydrogene gas and {u] >hureous acid gas from a mixture of mer- 
cury and fulphur, and irom one of antimony and fulphur, 
moilened with water only, and heated in a phial. 

It is obfervable that a mixture of copper and fulphur, after 
inflammation, cannot be made to decompofe water, though 
other metals do not lofe this property by being thus treated. 

It js alio remarked that the property of decompofing water, 
when an acid acts on it, is not confined to iron, tin, and zinc. 
Copper, bifmuth, or lead, with a ftrong muriatic acid, if 
heated over the fire, will yield hydrogene gas; lead does this 
ia greater quantity than the other metals: but with mercury 
and antimony the experiment did not fucceed ; nor could hy- 
drogene gas be odtained from any of thefe five metals by means 
of the diluted fulphuric acid. 
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Concerning this fubje&, the letter- writers propofe to continue 
their refearches, and to communicate the refult to the public 
in their next Phyfico-Chemical memoir. 

Another ails in this number, of which fome account may 
not be unacceptable to our readers, is a letter from Dr. Van 
Marvm concerning the burning of phofphorus in an exhautted 
receiver, The Dodctor informs us that, having placed under 
the receiver of an air pump a {mall fick of phofphorus, with 
a little cotton, in which powdered rofin had been ftrewed, 
wound: round its end, with a view to fet it on fire by the elec- 
trical fpark, and to exhibit the phenomena of its combuflion in 
oxygene gas, he was furprifed to find that, when he had ex- 
hautted the receiver fo far that the mercury in the gage was an 
inch below that of the barometer, a light appeared at the end 
of the roll of phofphorus, which increafed as the air was farther 
rarified ; and that, when the mercury in the gage was about 
half an inch lower than that in the barometer, the phofphorus 
began to flame. He then repeated the experinient with greater 
attention, under a receiver that contained about four hundred 
cubic inches, and made ufe of the fhort barometer gage; the 
temperature of the air was then about 56° of Fanrenheit’s 
fcale. He found that, when the mercury had funken to the 
height of an inch in the gage tube, the phofphorus began to 
exhibit light, and that it flamed when the mercury had fallen to 
the height of five lines: the flame was more pale and faint 
than that which the fame phofphorus yielded in atmofpheric 
air of the ufual denfity ; it continued about two minutes. Dr. 
Van Maruo then placed three fticks of phofphorus under the 
receiver, one of which was furnifhed with cotton and rofin, 
the other with cotton only, and on the third powdered rofin 
was ftrewed: on all three the light appeared equally ftrong at 
the fame time; that with the cotton and rofin flamed the firft, 
then that with ‘the cotton only, but the third ftick did not flame 
at all; whence it appears that the cotton is neceflary to the 
fuccefs of the experiment. 

In order to account for the flaming of the phofphorus, 
which, in the open air, requires a temperature of 112°, the 
Dogtor obferves that as the air, under the receiver, is too 
much rarified to carry off the volatile particles which the phof- 
phorus emits, they continue to hang about it, and attract that 
oxygene which is clofe to it; by this combination, caloric is 
difengaged, which appears in the form of lizht, and becomes 
{tronger as the air is more rarified, becaule then the volaule 
particles are more accumulated rouud the pholphorus ; hence 
this acquires heat; wh.ch the cotton prevents from diffuling 


itfelf, and which is thus increafed till the phofphorus has at- 
tained 
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tained the degree of heat that is neceflary to its inflammation. 
To illuftrate this explanation, the Doctor brought into conta@ 
with the phofphorus a thermometer wit a very ~{mal! bulb, like 
thofe ufed by Mr. J. Hunter in his experiments on animal and 
vegetable warmth; in which the mercury rofe, as the lighe 
of the phofphorus increafed, from 46 to 76°; when the bulb 
was broken by the fudden accumulation of heat. 

That thefe phenomena are accompanied with real com- 
buftion and abforption of oxygene, is evident not only from the 
diminifhed weight of the phofphorus, but alfo from the phof- 
phorous acid found, after the experiment, on the plate of the 
air pump. 

The flame dies away when all the oxygene of the rarified 
air is abforbed: but if, by means of a cock at the upper part 
of the receiver, a very little air be admitted, fo as to rarie the 
mercury not more than two lines in the tube, the flame will be 
revived, and thus the experiment may be feveral times repeated, 

Of the other articles in this publication we make no mention, 
becaufe they contain hiftorical accounts of difcoveries and 
opinions already known to our philofophical readers.— On the 
whole, this Magazine was an ufeful work, not only as it was a 
vehicle for the communication of new facts, but alfo as it ex- 
hibited a brief view of the chemical information contained in 
the numerous publications on this fubject in Germany. We 
hope, therefore, that it may be continued. Sow. 





ArT. XIII. Nicorat Bonpr Oratio, (&c. i. e. An Oration on 
the Utility of the Mode of Study adopted by modern Botanifts. 
By Nicuoras Bonptr, M.D, Delivered in the Academical 
School of Amf{terdam, on his being appointed Profeffor of Botany. 
4to. 49 pages. Amfterdam. 1794. 

TH object of this difcourfe is to point out the advantages 

which accrue to botany in particular, and to fcience in 

general, from the labours of Linné and his followers. ‘“Thefe 

are here judicioufly difplayed and illuftrated by fuitable ex- 

amples ; and the oration deferves praife as an elegant and well- 

written eulogium on that branch of natural hiltory which it is 
ra 


the Profeflor’s province to teach. D¢ 
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Aas. XIV. Jonann GrorGe SCHIFYERS.  Prabiife hens 

mifche Wafirbaukunf, Efe. Praétical a adapted to the 

Capacities of Millwrights and Farmers. By Jonn GrorGE 

ScHEYERS. With a Preface by M. Suckow, Profeffor of Ma- 

thematics at Jena. 8vo. 207 pages, with Plates. Stuttgart and 
Erfurt. 1794. 

6 few is an ufeful work; for, in countries which are liable to 


inundations, and in thofe in which the force of running 
water 
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water muft be applied to mechanical purpofes, this {cience is of 
great practical importance : there is indeed no want of books 
in which the principles of Hydraulics are laid down, but they 
are generally fo written as to be of little ufe to the clafs of people 
to whom they are perhaps moft neceflary ; as they fuppofe a 
more intimate acquaintance with mathematics than fuch readers 
can be expected to have. ‘The author of the work before us has 
remedied this defect, by avoiding all that mathematical invefti- 
gation which would only have been unintelligible and difcou- 
raging to thofe for whom it is defigned, and by confining him- 
felf to the practical and preceptive part of Hydraulics, which 
he has explained with clearnefs and perfpicuity, and illuftrated 
in an eafy and popular manner. Sow. 





Art. XV. Brieven aan Emma, Sc. i. e. Letters to Emma, concerning 
the Kantian Philofophy, by }. L. Ewatp. ‘Tranflated from the 


German. 8vo. pp.100. Utrecht. 1794. 


OF Profeffor Kant’s new principles of philofophy and meta- 

phyfics, we endeavoured to givea general view in the Ap- 
pendix to our tenth volume ;_ we then ventured to fay that they 
appeared to ws obfeure and unintelligible, and that, inftead of 
affifting the mind in the acquifition of true fcience, we thought 
they tended to fink it in doubt and {cepticifm: nor do we find 
ourfelves fingular in this opinion, which ts maintained by many 
whofe abilities are refpetable, and who have omitted no inquiry 
in order to become acquainted with the fubject. It is however 
remarkable that, notwithftanding thefe apparent difadvantages 
of the Kantian fyftem, its progrefs among the learned in the 
northern part of our continent is very great; it daily acquires 
new adherents ; and many of thofe who once agreed with us in 
their opinion of it are now become its zealous advocates. Some 
of thefe, with whom we have converfed, have told us that our 
objections to it arife from our not rightly comprehending its 
defign and fcope ; and perhaps, too, from that reluctance which 
the mind feels when required to abandon principles early im- 
bibed, to adopt new fentiments that appear fubverfive of what 
it had long cherifhed, and a new philofophical language with 
which it is not eafy to become familiar. In anfwer to this re- 
mark, we can only affirm that, if thefe circumftances have had 
any undue influence on us, they have operated fo fecretly as 
not to be perceived by ourfelves ; we think that we may fafely 
appeal to our paft Jabours, and particularly to our chemical ar- 
ticles, to prove that we are not prejudiced either for or againft 
opinions, merely on account of their novelty; and that to en- 
counter the dificulty of familiarizing ourfelves with new terms 


and diftinctions, we need no other motive than the conviction 
q of 
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of their fuperior fitnefs and utility. Our only with is to have 
accels to the fan€tuary of ‘ruth: but the path, by which Dr. 
Kent propofes to condu& us to it, has hitherto appeared fo 
perplexed and difficult, that we have been bewildered and dif- 
couraged : the afcent, by which he and his followers mount 
with fo much confidence, feems too flippery to afford us a firm 
footing; we have no dittinct view of the object in which it 
terminates ; and we are every moment apprehenfive of deviat- 
ing into the labytinth of error, or of fliding back into the un- 
comfortable regions of {cepticifm. In fhort, however highly we 
may think of the abilities and ingenuity of the Koningfberg 
Profeflor, we cannot accept of him as our guide, till we are 
convinced that he will lead us into a way more fafe and ealy, 
as well as fhorter, than the old paths in which we have been 
taught to tread. 

‘Though we fhould not have imagined that a philofophy, 
which appears fo difficult to comprehend, would have attractions 
for the fair fex, yet we find that, from its becoming a fafhionable 
topic of converfation, it has engaged the attention of the ladies, 
many of whom are zealous adherents to it. This faét may ex- 
cite the {miles of fome of our readers, and the aftonifhment of 
others: but it will appear lefs extraodinary when we confider 
that, in many parts of Germany, it is cuftomary for women 
to aflociate and converfe more freely with our fex than in.Eng- 
land, and hence they often:acquire a tatte for philofophical 
as well as literary pur(uits. Whether their abilities be properly 
employed in attending to thefe feemingly abitrufe fubjects, is a 
queition of which we fhall not attempt the difcuffion; for, 

though we confider mind as of no fex, yet we conceive its pur- 
fuits ought to ‘be fuited to the ftation which it is to fill in fo- 
ciety, and to the duties which its fphere of ation more imme- 
diately demands. It is fufficient for us to have mentioned the 
fact that gave occafion to the letters before us ; which are fup- 
poled to be addrefled to a female Kantian, and are {aid to be par- 
ticularly intended for the perufal of thofe few who unite the 
judgment of man with the fenfibility of woman. Conformably 
with this defign, M. Ewa xp attempts to treat the fubje€t in a 
popular manner, and chiefly confines himfelf to the Profeflor’s 
déemonfiration of the exiftence of the Deity, and to his principle 
of morals: but the fubject is too much connected with meta- 
phyfical principles and terms to admit of being thus made plain 
and eafy; and, after al] this author’s endeavours, it is {till in- 
volved in difficulty and obfcurity. He difplays great candour 
and impartiality ; for he profefles a high opinion of Dr. Kant’s 
abilities and rectitude of intention, though he does not z»prove 

the whole of his philofophy, 
M. Ewatp 
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M. Ewa cp introduces his difcuffion with cenfuring the in- 
difcriminate and enthufiaftic admiration of the Kantian philo- 
fophy which is prevalent in Germany ; and which reprefents it 
as, in every cafe, fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes of {cience 
and morals, and as containing every thing that can inform the 
underftanding and improve the heart. This, he fays, is the 
language of exaggeration, and is what Profeflor Kant himfelf 
would never aflert. According to our author, this philofopher, 
offended with the vanity of fome who imagined that their phi- 
lofophy was fufficient to prove every tiuth, and to folve every 
difficulty, endeavoured to fhew the emptinefs of thefe preten- 
fions, and to reduce what he calls theoretical reafon within its 


juft bounds; for this purpofe, he diftinguithed theoretical from 


praélical reafon, and referred to the latter, as poftulates, thofe 
propofitions which, though neceflary to us as rational] and moral 
agents, cannot be demonftrated abftractedly. Of this kind he 
confiders free will, the immortality of the foul, and the exift- 
ence of the Deity. 

In our Appendix already quoted, we gave an account of Dr. 
Kant’s argument for the divine exiftence ; which, we are here 
told, was intended for the ufe of thofe who do not believe re- 
vealed religion. M.EWwaAtp has divefted it of the obicurity ia 
which the Profeflor’s metaphyfical terms had involved it, by 
tranflating it into plain and popular language: but heis by no 
means fatisfied with it. This argunent fuppofes that a love of 
virtue and a defire of future moral perfection, independendy of 
their tendency to produce happinefs, are fentiments common to 
all men; which is very far from being the cafe. Few, compa- 
ratively {peaking, have thought thus abftractedly, and have 
formed a mora! tafte thus refined; to thefe alone ts the utility 
of the Profeflor’s demonftration conkaed ; and even they will 
feel its convincing force only in thofe feafons in which fome 
extraordinary event has roufed their fenfibility, and has taught 
them the emptinefs of every fublunary hope. ¢ [ am happy, 
(adds our author,) that I have other grounds for the belicf of 
thefe truths,’ 

We are not, on the other hand, entirely fatisied with M. 
EWALD’S mode of treating the fubject : though, by exhibiting 
the argument in a plain eafy manner, he has avoided one kind 
of obfcurity, yet, in reafoning on it, he fometimes falls into 
a fentimental enthufiafm which is equally diftant from the lan- 
guage of found philofophy, and is inimical to precifion and 
clearnefs, We have already given our opinion of the Kantian 
argument, and the work before us confirms us in that opinion : 
when tranflated into intelligible language, it may have its ufe, in 


connection with other proofs, as an appeal to the moral feelings 
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of mankind, or rather perhaps to thofe of individuals who are 
already convinced of the truth which it is intended to demon. 
ftrate ; but, fingly confidered, it affords no more than a pre- 
fumption; and, if examined with that feverity of criticifm 
with which Dr. Kant examines the other modes of proving the 
divine exiftence, it would perhaps be found ftill more deficient 
than them. ‘The Profeflor himfelf acknowleges that ‘if the ex- 
aftence of the Deity be propofed merely as a thefis of theoretical 
reafon, it may be fupported by very {trong arguments founded 
on analogy, though not by fuch as will convince an obftinate 
fceptic :’——but do not thefe afford fufficient ground for believ- 
ing a truth in refpect to which we cannot have the evidence of 
our fenfes and experience * and is it likely that a perfon, who 
rejects analogical conclufions, will be convinced by an argu- 
ment founded on fentiments which he may indeed have felt 
within himfelf, but for the exifence of which, io all others, 
his experience can afford him no direét proof ? 

M. Ewa tp next examines the Kantian principle of morals 
which is exprefled in the following precept, 4& as if you wifbed 
the principle of your aétions to be an univerfal law of nature. This 
maxim is extolled by fome as a moft fublime and comprehen- 
five precept of practical morality, calculated to improve human 
mature into a refemblance of the divine: but the prefent letter- 
writer fhews that its author did not intend it as a practical 
principle adapted to mankind, but only as relating to the pure 
abftract philofophy of morals, exclufively of all views of felf- 
love, and as an univerfal Jaw for all intellectual beings. M. 
EWaALb proves that it cannot be at all fuited to mankind, as it 
is indefinite, as it fuppofes man to have an intimate knowlege 
of all intellectual beings, and as it excludes felf-love, which is 
a principle infeparable from human nature ; for, in his expla- 
nation of this law, Dr. Kant obferves that our obedience to it 
would have no moral worth, if its motives were not entirely 
feparated from every profpect of advantage either in this or in any 
other world. 

Toward the conclufion of thefe letters, M. Ewatp enters 
into a comparative view af the morad philofophy o! the gofpel, 
and that of Profetlor Kant. ‘The former is comprehenfive, yet 
fuited to every capacity ; its principles are addrefled to the af- 
fections of man as well as ta his underftanding ; it ailows t¥e 
operation of felf-love, and excludes only felfifhnefs ; it unite. 
felf-intereft with focial good, fupplies the moft powerful mo- 
tives to virtue, and teaches man to act from principles of uni- 
verfal benevolence. The latter, he obferves, is unintelligible 
to the majority of mankind; and even thofe who proicis to 


comprehend it mult acknowilege that it is addrefled to the un- 
derflanding,: 
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derftanding, and not at all to the affe&tions ; and that, though 
it may furnifh rules, it does not fuggeft motives to a virtuous 
conduct. In fhort, Chriftian morality is admirably adapted to 
dire& the practice of all, in every relation of life; whereas 
that of Prof. Kant is fuited only to fpeculative metaphyficians, 
who will admit nothing except what can be direétly deduced 
from the moft abftraé principles of obje€tive reafon. To fuch 
it may be of ufe, as it may preferve them from falling into 
{cepticifm, and may enable them to vindicate and confirm their 
love of virtue and their fentiments of religion, by arguments 
correfponding with their habits of thinking. 

If this be, as our author affirms, the {ole utility of the Kan- 
tian philofophy, it may be confidered as calculated only for 
thofe who, in an intellectual fenfe, are more nice than wife ; 
and who, by having accuftomed themfelves to the unfubftantial 
fubtilties of metaphyfical refinement, have deftroyed their relifh 
for the plain dictates of common fenfe. Sow. 





Art. XVI. Effi fur les Moeurs de la fin du XVITIe Siecle; i.e. An 
Effay on the Manners of the latter Part of the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. A.M. De V. 8vo. pp. 28. The Hague. 1794. 


TH author informs us that this eflay was written and fent 
to Lyons in anfwerto the following prize queftion propofed 
by the academy of that unfortunate city: ‘* Jn the prefent flate 
of morals, what are the principles and fentiments which ought to be 
inculcated by philofophy and literature as moft beneficial to man- 
kind?” In anfwer tothis, M. de V. gives a general view of 
the manners that prevailed in France, efpecially among the 
higher claffes ; from which any obferver may eafily account for 
the licentioufnefs and cruelties that have difgraced that diftratt- 
ed nation. He then traces thefe evils to their caufes ; among 
which he particularly mentions the corruption of religion by 
the clergy, who made it confift in the profeffion of unintelligible 
do&trines, and the practice of empty ceremonies, without in- 
culeating its moft effential and fublime truths, and the excel- 
lent morals which it is intended to promote. This grand error 
encouraged men of able heads, but of corrupt hearts, to un~ 
dermine even the fundamental truths of natural religion, and 
to deftroy every principle of moral obligation. Such attempts, 
however pernicious, could not fail of fuccefs; as they were 
agreeable to the wifhes of thofe whofe example, from their ex 
ternal rank, had the greateft influence; who, accuftomed to 
diffipation and to the gratification of their moft irregular paf- 
fions, were at once rapacious and profufe,—had loft all love of 
virtue,-—and were infenfible to every motive, except the incite- 
ments of fordid intereft, and the allurements of fenfual pleafure. 
Arp. Key, Vou. x1y. P p He 
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He therefore calls on philofophers and poets to combine their 
endeavours to oppofe thefe fources of evil, and, even while they 
feem only to amufe their fellow-citizens, to teach them the 
fublime morality of the gofpel and the virtues of focial life; to 
wean them from that tafte for falfe pleafure, which luxury had 
introduced ; and to infpire them with the love of thofe pure 
fatisfagtions which refult from the cultivation of perfonal and 
relative virtue, of fincere friendfhip, and of the tender fenti- 
ments of conjugal, parental, and filial affection. The dif- 
courfe is compofed with confiderable eloquence, though in a 


ftyle rather too declamatory. Sow 








Art. XVII. Abregé de la Vie de Muley Leizit; ie. A fhort Ac- 
count of the Life of Muley Leizit, Emperor of Morocco. 8vo. 
pp- 134. Publifhed in Rome, and reprinted in Amflerdam, 1794. 


o this anonymous work we know not what degree of credit 

is due ; it is written in very bad French ; and it is dedicated 
to the Count of Florida Blanca and to the Chevalier Salmon, 
who was Ambaflador extraordinary from Spain to Morocco. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Lempriere *, who was in the em- 
pire of Morocco in the years 1789 and 1790, reprefents the 
Emperor Sidi Mohammed as a rapacious tyrant, intent on 
plundering his more wealthy fubjects, in order to keep them all 
on the fame humble level of poverty ; and as particularly unjuft 
and fevere toward his fon Muley Yazid, or, as he is here 
called, Leizit; whofe behaviour, previoufly to his acceffion to 
the empire, had been fuch as evinced the moft generous dif- 
pofition, and afforded the happieft profpect of a mild and good 
reign. 

Very different is the account given in the work before us ; 
according to which Mohammed was a moft amiable prince, 
and an indulgent parent to Leizit, who is reprefented as one 
of the moft abandoned wretches that ever exifted; he is faid 
to have been twelve years in rebellion againft his father, whofe 
death, though at a very advanced age, is fuppofed to have been 
accelerated by the conduct of this unnatural fon, 

In order to account for thefe contradictory affertions, it 
may be obferved that our author might be a little influenced by 
national intereft, and by the particular condué of thefe princes 
to himfelf and his countrymen. Mohammed appears to have 
been exceedingly partial to the Spaniards and averfe to the Eng- 
lifh ; and it is certain that his behaviour to Mr, Lempriere was 
ungrateful, infolent, and mean. His fucceflor had the con- 
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them in his conduét. Hence, without fufpefing any intention 
to mifreprefent, it may naturally be fuppofed that the writer of 
this hiftory, who feems to be a Spaniard, might be prejudiced 
in favour of the former of thefe monarchs; and he acknow- 
leges that Leizit, at the time of his father’s death, was a very 
popular prince, and that his adherents had infpired the public 
with an efteem for his charaéter which it by no means de- 
ferved. 

If this hiftory be true, the Emperor Leizit muft have been 
one of the moft unprincipled and inhuman montfters that ever dif 
graced athrone. Weare told that he began his reign by cleaving 
in two, with his own hands, one of his father’s Generals, who 
came to congratulate him on his acceffion * ; by pillaging, in 
the moft atrocious manner, the Jews at Tetuan and at other 
places; and by ordering two Jeweffes, whom he had violated, 
to be torn from their hufbands and burned alive, though they 
were then pregnant, becaufe they had complained to his father 
of his brutal treatment of them. In fhort, his whole reign, 
which lafted twenty-two months, was a feries of the moft fhock- 
ing actions that can be conceived, and which, in the wantonnefs 
of guilt, equal, if not furpafs, the crimes of a Caligula or a 
Nero: the moft infidious falfehood, the grofleft debauchery, 
the moft infatiable rapacity, and the moft violent and unre- 
lenting cruelty, were the only qualities for which he was 
diftinguifhed; for we find not a fingle good action recorded 
of him. Even his mother, who had ever behaved to him with 
the utmoft tendernefs, and had more than once induced his 
juftly enraged father to become reconciled to him, he treated 
with infamous barbarity ; for he plundered her of whatever the 
late Emperor had given, drove her out of the feraglio, and 
confined her and his fifter each in a feparate prifon, forbidding 
every one, under pain of death, to bring him any meflage or 
requeft from them. Neither fex nor age was fpared by him s 
and one of the laft actions of his life was to murder, with his 
own hands, his nephew, an infant about eighteen months old, 
as it lay in the lap of its unfortunate mother. At length this 
inhuman wretch met with the reward due to his crimes; his 
brother, who is here called Muley Ichem, rebelled againft him, 
and was fupported by the majority of the Bafhaws. ‘The ty- 
rant marched to oppofe him, but was defeated, and received 
two wounds, of which he died on the 14th of rebruary 1792, 
m the 44th year of his age. It is faid that his death faved the 
lives of fome Chriftian merchants at Mogador, whom he had 
ordered to be maflacred, together with a great number of Jews 





* This faét Mr. Lempriere acknowleges. 
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and Moors that had incurred his difpleafure: among the Euro. 
peans, particular mention is made of Mefirs. Siccard, Barre, 
Leiton and Co. Mefits. Chappe and Co. and Melfics. Jack- 
fon, Court, and Co. 

We forbear from making any farther obfervations on this 
account, though the author fays it was written from his perfonal 
knowlege, as he was in the empire during the whole of Leizit’s 
reizn. When events thus difgraceful to human nature are re- 
Jated by an anonymous writer, we are always unwilling to give 
them full credit, and are glad to indulge a fufpicion that they 


may have been exagzerated. Sow 











Arr. XVII. Bildnif, Se. 3 7. e. Portraits of celebrated German 
Literati, with an Account of their Lives and Wnitings.  8vo. 
pp- 550, with Plates. Berne, 1793. 

ie is acommon obfervation that the life of a literary man is 
too uniform in its tenor to afford much entertainment in the 

narration :-—this is in gencral true: but that the biography even 
of literati may, by a fkiltul and judicious writer, be made to 
yield pleafure as well as inftruction, we have many proofs in 
our language; and, as one remarkable inftance, we may re- 
fer to the late Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. 

The fubje& of the prefent work is of the fame kind; for it 
contains biographical anecdotes, and a critical account of the 
works of the moft celebrated German poets, from Opitz, who 
was born in 1597, to the prefent time. Refpe&ting many of 
thefe, whofe names we have fcarcely heard, the particular cir- 
cumitances cannot be interefting to Englifh readers: but there 
are fome whofe fame has not been confined to their native 
country, whofe writings have been tranflated into other lan- 
guages, and with whofe reputation, at leaft, we are not entirely 
unacqua.ited. Concerning thefe a few of the more remarkable 
anecdotes may not be unacceptable. 

The name of Opitz is revered by the Germans as that of 
Chaucer is by us, becaufe he is deemed the father of their 
poetry. He had to ftruggle with many difadvantages arifing 
from the rude and uncultivated ftate of the language at the 
period in which he lived; for, before the reformation, [atin 
being ufed in the fervice of the church, and by all thofe writers 
who had enjoyed the advantages of education, the German had 
fallen not merely into difufe but into contempt. After that grand 
event, the national tongue was indeed adopted by many pro- 
teftant writers: but the barbarous j jargon of polemical divinity, 
which acquired additional harfhnefs from the intolerant and un- 
philofophic temper of the times, was little calculated to give to 
it that delicacy and harmony which would render it the lan- 
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guage of the Mufes. Opitz had diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
writings in Latin, which were much admired, when he deter 
mined, by writing poems in his native tongue, to oppofe pre- 


judices common to the learned, and of which even he had once 


been a zealous partifan. He is faid to have been the firft who 
introduced regular metre and harmony, and his verfes are 
praifed for their pure and nervous ftyle. He was a man of 
great erudition, and his intimate acquaintance with the antient 
claffics enabled him to transfufe many of their beauties into his 
own works. 

We pafs by a number of poets of the feventeenth century ; 
becaufe their works, and even their names, are unknown beyond 
their native country: but we cannot help {topping a moment 
to pay a tribute of refpect to the learned and ingenious, the vir- 
tuous and benevolent Caniz. He was more extentively known 
as a politician than as a poet; having been frequently employed 
as envoy by Frederic William, elector of Brandenburg. His 
poems, however, are much admired by his countrymen; and, 
by the fpecimens here given, they reflect honour on his affec- 
tionate heart as well as on his genius. Moft of them were of 
the moral elegiac kind, expreffive either of the tendere!t jenti- 
ments of conjugal affection, or of fuch reflections as naturally 
occurred to a contemplative and virtuous mind on the various 
events of life. As he died of a lingering difeafe, he had an 
opportunity of obferving the flow but certain approaches of his 
Jaft enemy: which he did with the calmnefs and fortitude that 
became the Chriftian philofopher. After his phyficians had 
given up all hopes, he ordered a fkull to be brought to him, and 
dictated fome poetical meditations on this obje¢t in conneétion 
with his own circumftances, which are juftly deemed the moft 
beautiful of his productions. He retained his cheerfulnefs to 
the very laft; and, juft before his death, defired his attendant 
to lead him to the window, which he opened ; when, having 
gazed fome minutes at the rifing fun, he exclaimed, “ O! If 
the view of a part of the creation can be thus beautiful and re- 
viving, how infinitely delightful muft be that of the Creator !” 
He fpoke, and died. 

The account of Bodmer of Zurich muft be very interefting to 
thofe who are acquainted with his writings. He appears to 
have-been a humourift, but an amiable one. He was profeflor 
of Helvetic hiftory and politics in his native place: but, as he 
defpifed the external formalities of drefs and behaviour ufually 
obferved by thofe in his ftation, and hated the fcholaltic mode 
of teaching, he was not on the moit agreeable footing with his 
colleagues. His manner of inftructing, however eccentric it 
might appear in the beginning of this century, was excellent ; 
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as he taught his pupils to think for themfelves, and to make 
fuch obfervations on hiftorical facts as might render them inti- 
mately acquainted with the human heart. Ee wrote the hiftory 
of his own country in the form of dramatic dialogues. Though 
he became one of the moft voluminous of the German poets, he 
had fcarcely written a verfe in this language before he was fifty 
years of age, when the firft canto of K/op/fock’s Meffiah fell into 
his hands and excited his emulation. He invited this young bard 
to hishoufe at Zurich, but was furprifed to find that this votary 
of Zion’s mufe, whom he had imagined fuperior to the foibles 
of mortality, had all the levity and cheerfulnefs of youth, was 
fond of company and diffipation, and was little difpofed to con- 
form to the grave and fevere charaéter of his friend. Bodmer’s 
firft effays were in epic poetry, the fubje&ts of which he took 
from the fcriptures: but he afterward devoted his mufe to 
other topics ; and it is obfervable that old age, which generally 
increafes aufterity of manners, had the contrary effe& on 
Bodmer ; infomuch that his laft pieces were the moft gay, and 
that, when he was eighty years old, he frequently amufed him- 
felf with Tibullus and Petronius, with Boccace and La Fon- 
taine. At the age of feventy-feven, he began a tranflation of 
Homer’s Iiad and Odyfiey, which he finifhed ; he was eighty, 
alfo, when he publifhed his verfion of the Argonautics of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. He died when eighty-five years old. 

The name of Haller is well known to our readers, though 
rather as a phyfiologift and philofopher than asa poet. Indeed 
it was Chiefly his youth that he devoted to the Mufes ; his riper 
years were employed in more ufeful and important ftudies. 
Even in childhood, his enthufiaftic love of poetry was remark- 
able; and his application to it and to hiftory, which were his 
favourite purfuits, even at that tender age, were furprifing. 
That he did not neglect other ftudies, his progrefs in anatomy 
and medicine under Albinus and Boerhaave affords a fufficient 
proof. After having vifited Holland, England, and France, 
he returned to his native country, Switzerland, and learned 
mathematics under the celebrated Yean Bernouilli: of this 
{icience he was fo paffionately fond, that he is faid to have fpent 
great part of his wedding day in the ftudy of the differential cal- 
culus. A journey which he took among the Alps revived his 
love of botany, and it is to thefe excurtions that the world is 
indebted fcr his beautiful poem, of which thefe mountains are 
the fubject, 

When appointed Profeffor of botany and medicine in Got- 
tingen, he was afliduous and active in promoting the improves 
ment of the univerfity : to him it was indebted for the eftablifh- 
ment of a botanical garden, an anatomical theatre, and 4 
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fchool for the practice of furgery and midwifery ; and, amid all 
thefe various objects of his attention, he found time to act as 
perpetual prefident of the philofophical fociety there. His me- 
rit did not efcape notice ; for titles of honour, at leaft, poured 
thick on him. In 1739 he was appointed firft phyfician to 
George II. and, a few years afterward, counfellor of the elec- 
toral court. Inthe next year he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and in 1745 was chofen member of the 
grand council of Berne. We are here told that he was in- 
vited, as Profeffor, by the Univerfity of Oxford, but that he de- 
clined it. Inthe year 1749 the emperor Francis I. ennobled 
him and his family: but he never could be perfuaded to aflume 
the title of baron, to which the patent gave him aright. In 
the fame year he was treated with many marks of perfonal 
efteem and favour by his Britannic majefty, on a vifit which 
this monarch made to his Hanoverian dominions. 

In 1750, the king of Pruffia invited Haller to Berlin, and 
gave him a confiderable penfion, but without appointing him 
to any particular office: here he received many literary ho- 
nours: but the love of his country prevailed over thefe allure- 
ments; for, foon afterward, he bade a final farewell to Ger- 
many, and retired to Berne, where he was created Amman, 
Lewis XV. prefented him with, what in France was called, 
the blue ribband of a literary man, viz. a feat in the academy of 
{ciences as foreign member, of whom only eight were at that 
time allowed. While at Berne, he received feveral very ho- 
nourable and advantageous offers, particularly from George II, 
who would have made him chancellor of the univerfity of Got- 
tingen, with very confiderable appointments: but nothing 
could induce him to leave his country ; and his fellow-citizens 
teftified their gratitude for this attachment by conferring on 
him fuch offices as were lucrative, and did not take up too 
much of his time. This comparative leifure he employed in 
finifhing and corre&ting his great work on phyfiology, and in 
publifhing his Hifforta flirpium Helveticarum, in three volumes 
folio, which appeared in 1768. At length, finding his health 
decline, he refolved to refign his employments, and to retire 
from public life: he had been remarkably zealous and active in 
the feveral ftations of father, citizen, and magiftrate, nor was 
this laft period of his days confumed in inactivity ; he wrote 
feveral fupplemental articles for the French Cyclopadia, and 
compofed his excellent letters on the truths of revealed religion. 
He was honoured with a vifit by the Emperor ‘o/eph a little be- 
fore his death, which happened in 1777, at the age of feventy. 

In the preface to his poem on Reafon, Superftition, and In- 
fidelity, H/ailer informs his countrymen that it was compofed 
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in order to decide a wager, which he had laid with a friend, 
that the German language is not lefs advantageous than the 
Englifh for moral and philofophical poetry. ‘The freedom with 
which, in this piece, he had cenfured fuperftition and fanati- 
cifm, drew on him the hatred of religious bigots,—thofe {worn 
foes to philofophy and virtue,—who dared to ftigmatize, as an 
infidel, a man who had given the moft indubitable proofs of his 
zeal for revealed religion. 

Rabener, who had all the wit and humour of Swift without 
his pride and ill nature, was born in 1714 at Wachau, an 
eftate and manor near Leipzig of which his father was lord; 
he was educated for the law, and the greateft part of his life 
was {pent in public bufinefs ; for his literary performances were 
the amufement of his leifure hours. His firft appearance in print 
was in 1741, as an aflociate in a periodical work entitled Die 
Beluftigungen des Verftandes und Witzes; or Amufements of 
Wit and Reafon, to which fome of the moft eminent men of 
his age, and among thefle Gellert, were contributors. About 
this time he was made compiroller of the taxes in the diftriét of 
Leipzig, an office which required conftant attention, and obliged 
him to be frequently riding from place to place; and on thefe 
journeys, as a relaxation from bufinefs of a very different kind, 
he iays in one of his letters, all his fatires were written. He 
publithed four volumes of them, and in his preface to the laft, 
which is dated 1755, he profefies his refolution to publifh no more 
during his life; this determination, he fays, is extorted from 
him by the multiplicity of bufineis in which he is involved, by 
the impreffion which the lofs of fome of his beft friends had 
made on his mind, and by his difguit at the impertinence of 
fome of his readers; who, though he had avoided every thing 
perfonal, were continually applying his general characters to in- 
dividuals. He had then been made fecretary to the board of taxes 
at Drefden, and was afterward involved in the calamities which 
that city fuffered when befieged by the king of Prufia. During 
this fiege, his houfe, his manufcripts, and all his property, were 
deftroyed : which misfortune he bore with a temper of mind truly 
philofophical ; and his letters on this occafion, which were after- 
ward publifhed without his knowlege, fhew that it did not de- 
prive him of his ufual cheerfulnefs*, This difpotition did not 
ce‘ert him even in his laft illnefs, which was occafioned by a he- 
miplegia; after which he lingered for fome months, and during 
that time wrote letters to his friends which were full of pleafantry. 
He died of an apoplexy in 1768. He is reprefented by his biogra- 
pher /Vei/s, from whofe memoirs of him this account feems to be 
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taken, as an amiable and virtuous man; {trict in his own cons 
duct, but indulgent to that of others. He had a deep fenfe of 
religion, which he could not bear to hear ridiculed ; and, when- 
ever any thing of this kind was attempted in his prefence, he 
generally punifhed the fcoffer with fuch farcaftic raillery as rene 
dered him an objeét of contempt: but he detefted hypocrites 
and bigots; who, in return for the ridiculous lightin which he 
frequently reprefented them, abufed him as a deift. He was 
remarkably temperate, though very fond of lively and cheerful 
converfation, in which he excelled: but he never would accept 
of any invitation which he thought was given with aview to ex- 
hibit him as a man of wit, and he was averfe to all compliments 
paid to him as fuch; he knew how to preferve the refpect due 
to him even while he promoted mirth and conviviality, for he 
never fuffered thefe qualities to exceed the bounds of virtue and 
decency. 

Rabener’s fatirical letters were tranflated into Englifh *: 
but the tranflator was not fufficiently acquainted either with 
the language or the manners of the Germans to do juftice to 
his author. We alfo find that a fhort piece by him, entitled 
The Employment MG Souls after feparation from the body, a 
dream, was publifhed in 1762, in a work tranflated fiom the 
French, under the title of The Country Seat, or Summer- evening 
Entertainments+. Satire, however, though it will bear to be 
judicioufly imitated, always appears to great difadvantage in a 
mere tranflation: the alteration, which half a century makes 
in the manners and cuftoms of a people, prevents pofterity 
from reading the fatirical works even of their countrymen with 
that pleafure which they afferded to thofe who were eye-wit- 
nefles of the modes of folly which they lafhed : how much lefs 
interefting, then, muft they be to foreigners, who are unac- 
quainted with the national characters which they exhibit, and 
concerning which the tranflator is perhaps unable to inform 
them? We have often feen how much our beft Englith works 
of wit and humour have loft their fpirit by tranflation ; and can 
we wonder that thofe of other nations fhould appear infipid to us? 

Rabener feems to have been intimately acquainted with the 
writings of Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot; to us he appears 
very frequently to have imitated them; and, in fome particular 
places, to have tranflated them. From them he borrowed the 
idea of adopting, in fome of his pieces, the character of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus ; and there isa great fimilarity of manner be~ 
tween his extract of the chronicle of the village of Querlequit/ch, 
and the memoirs of P. P. clerk of this parifh. He alfo wrote 
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an account of a codicil to Swift’s will, relative to the founda- 
tion of an hofpital for fools and madmen. in which he appro~ 
priates an additional wing for the reception of Germans. 
Gellert, the cotemporary and the friend of Rabener, is the 
Jatt of thef literary characters whom we fhall here mention. 
He was the fon of a refpectable clergyman who left a widow 
with thirteen children. She had, however, the advantage of 
being beloved by all who knew her, and was fo happy as to fee 
all her fons comfortably fettled in life. After having finifhed 
his academical ftudies, Ge//ert’s circumflances obliged him to 
fuperintend the education of young gentlemen. This employ- 
ment did not prevent him from indulging his tafte for poetry, 
of which he had given early fpecimens: this art, and polite li- 
ferature, were his chief purfuits; and Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Horace, became the conftant companions of his !eifure hours. 
In the year 1745 he obtained permiffion to open a public courfe 
of lectures on polite literature in the Univerfity of Leipzig ; 
and thefe, as well as all his other labours, he rendered fubfer- 
vient to the great caufe of religion and virtue. He wrote feve- 
ral comedies, but, though fome of them were much admired 
in the clofet, they were not fufficiently lively for the ftage ; 
efpecially as he was more attentive to their moral tendency 
than to theatrical effect. His fables and tales had a merit more 
univerfally acknowleged, and were tranflated into feveral lan- 
guages. So careful was he with refpect to purity of fentiment, 
that he fupprefled a tale, on which he had beftowed more than 
common labour, becaule he was told by a friend that its gaiety 
might be mifconftrued as too free. Some time after the pub- 
lication of his fables, a Saxon farmer, with a waggon load of 
wood, ftopped at his door, afked to {peak with him, and beg- 
ged to know whether he was the author of the beautiful fables 
to which the name of Gel/ert was prefixed; on being anfwered 
in the affirmative, he, with many apologics for the freedom, 
requefted the poet to accept the wood which he had brought, 
as a teftimony of his gratitude for the pleafure that they had 
afforded him. In1746, Gellert publifhed a novel entitled The 
Life of the Countefs of G., which was tranflated into Englith, 
but in reading which our expectations were rather litegttand. 
At this time, when only thirty-five years of age, he wes at- 
tacked by an hypochondriacal difeafe, from which he was never 
afterward entirely free. Under the depreffion of {pirits which this 
diforder occafioned, he found fupport in the fentiments of reli- 
gion and the exercifes of devotion ; and he wrote an excellent 
work, in which he recommended them as the con/elation of In- 
¢urables. He alfo publifhed a colle€tion of hymns which, though 
condemned by fome of the critical journals of the day, were 
eagerly 
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eagerly adopted by many of the proteftant churches; nay even 
fome of the more liberal Roman catholic clergy expreffed their 
admiration of them. Notwithftanding his il!-health, he ftill 
continued to inftruct, both by his leCtures and by his publi- 
cations; and he was fo much beloved by all who knew 
him, that he received more inftances of their efteem and libe- 
rality than he wifhed to accept. A young Pruffian officer, 
whom he never faw either before or afterward, paid him a 
vifit at Leipzig, and, telling him that his writings had reclaimed 
him from vicious courfes, and had revived the love of virtue in 
his heart, begged him to accept of a fmall token of his efteem ; 
and, without giving him time to refufe, left a rouleau of gold 
in hishand. ‘ I accepted the prefent,”’ fays Gellert in a letter 
to a friend, ‘¢ with pleafure, arifing from the reflection that my 
life had not been entirely ufelefs; and I looked on this event 
as an admonition not to give way to the dejeciion of fpirits that 
opprefled me.” When his declining health and fpirits pre- 
vented him from applying to literature and poetry, he com- 
mer:ced his courfe of lectures on Morality ; thefe were deliver- 
ed to a very numerous audience ; and, as they were read during 
the war, the lecture-room was frequently fo crowded with offi- 
cers, that it was compared to a General’s drawing-room. By 
the late king of Pruffia, and the two princes Charles and Henry, 
he was honoured with marks of diftinguifhed efteem ; and, from 
refpect to his name, General Hu//en exempted Haynichen, 
Gellert’s native town, from the burden of quartering foldiers. 
He was continually receiving valuable prefents, without know- 
ing whence they came: but, amid all thefe teftimonies of pub- 
lic efteem, his health declined rapidly ; and, after having em- 
ployed the laft months of his life in preparing his lectures for 
the prefs, he was obliged to heave the care of publifhing them 
to his friends. He died in 1769, aged 54. 
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Art. XIX. ColleGion of Engravings from ancient Vafes, moftly of 
pure Greek Workmanfhip, difcovered in Sepulchres in the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, but chiefly in the Neighbourhood of 
Naples, during the Courfe of the Years 1789, 1790; now in the 
Poffeffion of Sir W. Hamitton, his Britannic Majefty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court of Naples. With 
Remarks on each Vafe by the Colleftor. Vol.I. Imperial Folio, 
gl. 3s. Naples. 1791. Sold by Cadell, London, 

‘His work, though publifhed fome time ago on the Continent, 
has only in the prefent year been imported for fale. ‘Ihe 
magnificent publication of Sir WiLLiam’s firft Colleton of 

Vales, in four volumes folio, proving too expentive for the ufe 

of astifts, for which purpofe it was principally intended, re 
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truly public-fpirited colleor has now obviated that incon- 
venience, as far as the nature of the undertaking would admit, 
by giving only the outline of the figures on the vafes, without 
any unneceflary ornaments or colouring. As the correétnefs 
and elegance of outline chiefly render thefe figures worthy the 
ftudy of modern artifls, every thing really valuable to them is 
thus prefented under a cheap form; and the utility of the plates 
to the antiquary, likewife, will be equal to that of more finifh- 
ed engravings. The drawings and prints from the ori- 

inal vafes are executed under the infpection of that capital 
artift, M.Fi/chbein; whence we may fafely rely on their fidelity, 
The plates are indeed very mafterly performances of the kind, 
poflefling all that ftrength, freedom, and clearnefs of ftroke, 
which fit them for models. ‘The firft two reprefent the dif. 
ferent forms of vafes, and patterns of the borders. The defigns 
are given in fixty more. A preliminary diflertation, and a par- 
ticular explanation of the fubje&t of each plate, in French and 
Englifb, compofe the letter- prefs of the work. From the Difs 
fertation we fhall make fome quotations. 

It is well known that the pottery, of which thefe fculptured 
vaies confift, has ufually been called Etrufcan; yet Sir W. H. 
is decidedly of opinion, with D?Hancarville and Winchelman, 
that it is properly Grecian. “lhe greater part of the vafes ex- 
tant in different mufeums have been difcovered in the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies; and perfeétly fimilar utenfils, both in 
materials and defign, have been found near Athens itfelf, and 
in the Greek iflands. 

* From repeated and clofe examination of thefe vafes, particularly 
from thofe lately difcovered, and which are now made public in the 
following fheets, there can be no doubt of thefe monuments havin 
belonged to colonies of Greeks either from Chalcis, the capital of the 
peoiniula of Eubcea, now Negropont, or from Athens; who firft 
eftablithed themfelves in the ifland of lfchia, anciently called Pithecufa 
from earthen vafes being fabricated there; but, driven from thence by 
eartiquakes and volcanic explofions, fettied upon the continent, built 
Cuma, Naples, Nola, and {pread themfelves over other parts of the 
kingdom of Naples. This happened, according to fome ancient 
authors, about 170 years after the taking of Troy, 260 years before the 
foundation of Rome, and more than 1000 years before the Chriftian 
wra. Ancient authors alfo mention another colony from Greece that 
fettled at Naples at a much Jater period. 

‘ As this fort of vafes are difcovered only in ancient fepulchres, 
and not even a fragment of one has appeared in either of the ancient 
cities of Herculaneum cr Pompeii, it is probable that they were of an 
older date, and chiefly deitined for facred and fepulchral fervices, 

‘ I have been preient at the opening of many of thole anciert 
fepulchres, both in the neighbourhood of Capua, at Nola, in different 
parts of Puglia, and in Sicily. I have conitantly obferved that thofe 
fepulchres 
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fepulchres were placed near and without the walls of the town, under 
ground, and at no great depth from the furface, except at Nola, 
where the volcanic matter iffued from the neighbouring mountain Ve- 
fuvius feems to have added much to the furface of the foil fince thofe 
fepulchres were made; fo that fome of the fepulchres which | faw 
opened there, were twenty-fix paims beneath the prefent furface of 
the earth. The moft ordinary fepulchres are conftructed of rude 
ftones or tiles, and are of a dimenfion juit fufficient to contain the 
body, and five or fix vafes, a fmall one near the head, and the others 


between the legs and on each fide, but oftener on the right fide than 


on the left. A vafe like the przfericulum, and a patera, are ufually 
found in every fepulchre; but the number, fize, and qualities of the 
vafes vary, probably according to the dignity of the perfonage for 
whom the fepulchre was made. The better fort of fepulchres are of 
much greater dimenfions, and conftruéted with large hewn ftones, 
generally without cement, but fometimes completed with cement, and 
the walls ftuccoed, and even fome little ornaments of painting on 
them. Jn fuch fepulchres as have the appearance of {mall rooms, the 
body is found on its back on the floor, with the vafes placed round it, 
and fometimes vafes with handles have been found hanging upon nails 
of iron or bronze attached to the fide walls, ‘The vafes in thefe 
fepulchres are always more numerous, of a larger fize, and of a fu- 
perior quality in every re{peét to thofe of the ordinary fort of fepul- 
chres, which have little to recommend them except their forms, 
which are always in fome degree elegant, however rude in other ree 
fpeéts. I have never heard of any infcription or medal being found 
in any of thefe fepulchres that could indicate the perfons to whom they 
had belonged, or the time in which they were conftructed. 

« In many former publications, thefe vafes have been falfely called 
cinerary urns; for inftead of having afhes in them, they are found 
placed round an unburnt fkeleton. When one fepulchre has been dil- 
covered, others are {ure to be met with near it, and fome of a imall 
dimenfion for children; which makes it probable that particular {pots 
of ground had been allotted for particular families. I have fome- 
times found a fecond range of fepulchre s under the firft, and I have 
been told of three ranges being found i in the neighbourhood of Capua. 
With the vafes, fibia, or buckles of filver or bronze are often found, 
and fometimes the heads of fpears, and broken f{words, of iron or 
bronze. Rings of filver, brafs, and lead, are often found, and mili- 
tary belts, with clafps of bronze, 

‘It is difficult to account for the placing of fuch vafes in the 
fepulchres; but a curious vafe of my firit collection, depolited in the 
Eritifh Mufeum, feems to indicate that thefe vaies were originally in- 
tended to be placed in fepulchres, for on the bottom of that vafe there 
is a Greek infcription evidently traced with a point on the clay betore 
it was baxed. ‘The fenfe of that infcription i is, My dear Phile, adieu— 
this vafe to be placed in the fecond fipulcire. The most probable con- 
jecture is, that thefe vafes were reputed facr red, having ferved for 
fome religious purpofes, and were placed only in the fepulchres of 
thofe who had been initiated in the religious ceremonies of Bacchus or 


Eleufis, to which the paintings on the vafes moit frequently allude. 
What 
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What adds a probability to this conje@ture, is the finding many of the 
fepulchres without vafes. 

‘It is not to be imagined that artifts of the very firft clafs were 
employed by potters to make the drawings on thefe vafes; and yet on 
fome of them the outline is fo perfect, and the compofition of figures fo 
eafy, elegant, and graceful, that I doubt if Raphael himfelf, under 
the fame circumitances, would have executed them better. For the 
freedom and clegance of the drawings on thefe vafes is truly admirable, 
confidering the difficulties which the artifts employed in them muft 
have had to combat with, and confidering the nature of the materials 
on which they worked; for thefe paintings muft have been executed 
in the fame manner as thofe on the china and earthen-ware of our 
modern manufacturers, which requires the utmoft facility and rapidity 
in their execution. If the artift does not trace his outline at one ftroke, 
he fails, as the humidity of his pencil is imbibed, and the earthy 
particles alone remain: and this kind of drawing does not allow of 
corrections; what is once traced muft remain.’ 

The writer proceeds to mention the probability that many 
of the defigns for the vafes were taken from the paintings of 
the firft Grecian artifts, as we know that modern pottery has in 
like manner borrowed from the works of eminent painters. He 
obferves that the ftudy of them may afford a wide field for the 
antiquary: but he confefles that his chief object, in the prefent 
publication, has been to ferve the fine arts. 

« The peculiar merit of this colle&tion is the number of fubjeéts 
that are not Bacchanalian, but have been evidently taken from the 
Iliad and Odyfley of Homer, or from the real or fabulous hiftory of 
Greece from fome other ancient authors. Some vafes in this collec- 
tion reprefent gymnatftic games or exercifes, and we know that in 
early times a fimple earthen vafe was the reward of a conqueror in 
thefe games.’ 

With refpe& to the explanations of the fubjects pictured on 
the vafes, Sir W. H. fpeaks modeftly of his critical powers in 
elucidating claffical antiquities, and alfo confefles his obliga- 
tions to his learned friend M. /talinfki, counfellor of the Ruffian 
embafly at the court of Naples, for moft of the illuftrations 
and quotations from antient authors that occur in this part of 
his performance. Indeed, on perufing the explanations and 
comparing them with the plates, we are obliged to acknow- 
lege that a great part of them appear to us mere vague guefles, 
icarcely fupported by a gleam of probability, and which no two 
perfons would be likely to form of their own accord. This is 
particularly the cafe with the fuppofed poetical and hiftorical 
fubjecis. Why, for inftance, fhould a lady fitting with her 
work in her lap, (not at a loom,) attended by two maids, be 
Penelcpe rather than any other induftrious female? Or why 
fhould a warrior and a female, apparently taking leave of each 
other, but without any fingle mark to identify them, be 
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ehriftened Abfyftus and Medza? Surely it would be better to 
avow ignorance, [or, if that be too harfh a word, let us write 
uncertainty, | than to explain in this manner. 

A Pofifcript, added by the author, contains decifive proof of 
the Grecian origin of thefe vafes. Three Englifh travellers, 
Meff. Tilfon, Berners, and Graves, who vifited Greece in 1791, 
not only faw fimilar vafes which had been taken out of fepul- 
chres, but were actually prefent at Milo, at the opening of a 
family maufoleum, which was a fubterranean room like thole 
above defcribed ; and which contained fome vafes in every re- 
{pect refembling thofe found in Magna Grecia, and one, re- 
prefenting an initiation of Bacchus, with figures exactly the 
fame with thofe of a vafe difcovered in a fepulchre near Naples. 








———— -_-_ —- -_ 


ArT. XX. Befchryving van den Veldtogt, Fc. i.e. An Account of the 
Campaign of the Year 1792 under the Command of the Duke of 
Brunfwic, in Letters, written by one who was an Eye-witnefs of 
the Faéts related. ‘Tranflated from the German. S8vo. 2 Vols. 
About 150 Pages ineach. Holland. 1794. 


EB always read an anonymous relation of important events 
with a degree of fcepticifm which renders it an unpleafant 
tafk ; and yet there may be cafes in which it is only from ano- 
nymous writers that a true {tate of facts can be expected. Are 
bitrary governments muft fo often find it their intereft to con- 
ceal or to mifreprefent the truth, that whoever is fo bold as to 
lay it before the public is certain of incurring the refentment of 
thofe in power. We are therefore not furprized that the 
author of the work before us fhould carefully conceal his name, 
when he informs us that he is a fubaltern officer in the Pruffian 
fervice. This circumftance feems to be confirmed by the re- 
fpe& with which he always fpeaks of the king, even when he 
difapproves his meafures; for thefe he afcribes to bad counfel- 
lors, by whom his Majefty is deceived. 

The author confiders the invafion of France as the confe- 
quence of the convention of Pilnitz. A few years before, 
when the courts of Vienna and Berlin were not on the moit 
friendly terms with each other, the King of Pruffia was ac- 
cufed of having fomented the difcontents in France; and it has 
been affirmed that a certain princefs, nearly related to him, 
had encouraged the publication of a work entitled, Vie privée 
de Marie Antoinette. However this may be, foon after the peace 
of Reichenbach, the king appeared as a declared enemy of the 
French revolution; and, when thefe circumftances became 
known, feveral German princes, and particularly the Electors 
of Mentz and Treves, gave all encouragement to the emigrant 
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princes and nobles.—QOur author’s account of the infamous 
debauchery of thefe perfonages ferves to confirm what 
has been faid of them by other writers, who have had oppor- 
tunities of feeing their condué at Coblentz ; which was fuch 
as made them forfeit all claim to compaffion. Moft of them 
feem to have been of the queen’s party, and they fpoke with 
very little refpect of the poor king. In order to attain their 
end,— which was to induce the enemies of their country to carry 
fire and {word into it,—either from ignorance, or from their 
habit of defpifing the people, we are told, they difperfed the 
groflett falfehoods concerning the revolution, and the moft pal- 
pable mifreprefentations of the ftate of the kingdom. The 
King of Pruffia gave them no great encouragement to take up 
‘their refidence at Berlin ; and the Duke of Brunfwic, when he 
arrived in Coblentz, endeavoured to clear the city of them ; at 
which they were much offended. 

The Duke of Brunfwic’s manifefto is greatly difapproved by 
this writer, who confiders it as the work of the French 
princes; and he exprefles his aftonifhment that the Duke could 
be fo far mifled by them as to fet his hand to it. He fays that it 
only ferved to occafion the misfortunes of the unhappy Lewis 
and his family; and he exprefles his concern that the French 
defpifed it too much to anfwer it; as he thinks that a calm re- 
futation of its errors might have prevented the fatal march into 
France. We are not of this opinion; the fame influence, 
under which it was penned, would have rendered the beft re- 
futation of it unavailing. 

Deceived by the aflurance of the emigrants that, as foon as 
they arrived in France, they would be feconded by the majo- 
rity of the natives, and be abundantly provided with every 
article of {ubfiftence, all thofe arrangements, which are ufually 
made for the fupply of an army, had been neglected toa degree 
which, when we confider the Duke as an experienced com- 
mander, appears aftonifhing; no precautions were taken to 
prevent the futlers from impofing on the foldiers; and, as 
they were under no regulation, they exacted from thefe poor 
fellows a moft exorbitant price for the neceflaries of life. 

At Treves, the foldiers began to feel the inconveniences 
arifing from the fcarcity of provifions, which prevailed where- 
ever the emigrants had been any time fixed. 

On the igth of Auguft, the army entered the French terri- 
tory; and the foldiers endured great fatigues from being obliged 
to march through a clay foil, which was rendered almoft im- 
paflable by the continual rainy weather, They were con- 
{tantly expofed likewife to wet and cold, which, confidering 
the feafon, was uncommonly fevere; becaufe, from the badnefs 
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of the roads, their tents and baggage could not keep up with 
them; and, when they arrived, the tents were fo bad as not to 
afford fhelter from the rain. On their firft halt, a party was 
ordered to fetch wood and ftraw from the neighbouring villages. 
For the horfes, the buckwheat and oats were cut from the held 
in a moft wafteful manner. The firft unfortunate village to 
which they came was Brechain-la-ville, which was neat and 
well built, and indicated, at firft fight, the profperous ciscum- 
ftances of the inhabitants: but it was foon rendered entirely 
defolate. “The men had run away; the women only remained ; 
and they were unable to prevent the ruthlefs foldiers from 
rufhing into their houfes, taking away whatever they thought 
fit, and deftroying every thing elfe. * It has often,’ fays our 
author, * made my heart bleed ta fee fellows, who dared af- 
fume the name of foldier, wantonly dafh to pieces the furniture 
of thefe unhappy people, merely becaufe they could not carry it 
away with them; and either make themfelves merry with the 
diftrefs of the poor fufferers, or abufe them as patriots.’ We 
are told, indeed, that the Duke publifhed very fri& orders 
againft plundering: but, as no attention was paid.to enforce them 
with proper difcipline, the crime continued to be committed 
with impunity, ) 
All the circumftances, which our author obferved in France, 
tended to contradict the affurances of. the emigrants, who had 
confidently aflerted that nothing would be feen. there but con- 
fufion and mifery. We have, however, evidence fufficient, in 
the teftimony of Englifh travellers, of the happinefs diffufed 
among the country people, as the immediate confequence of the 


firft revolution, With what atrocious guilt, therefore, were 


they chargeable who gave occafion to the fecond! Longwy 
was weakly garrifoned: but, though it might have ftood out 
fome time, it capitulated almoft as foon as it was attacked ; 
and this eafy conqueft increafed the confidence of the emigrants, 
who aflerted that the old government would be reftored, and 
every thing fettled, in lefs than three weeks from that time. 
The capture of Longwy afforded a temporary fupply of provi- 
fion to the army: but, from the hardfhips and {carcity which 
they had fuffered, the foldiers were become pale and weak, had 
loft their fpirits, the water found on their march was bad, and 
occafioned diarrhoeas; and the hofpitals were crowded with the 
fick. 

From Longwy the army marched in two days to Verdun. 
In anfwer to the Duke’s fummons, the governor, Beaurepaire, 
fent word that he would much.rather die than furrender. It is 
well known that this was no vain gafconade; for, when he 
found that he could not prevent the executive council from 
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giving up the place, he reproached them with their bafenefs, 
told them that they were welcome to furvive the difgrace which 
they were fo contemptible as to incur, and added; ** I have 
{worn not to yield while I live, and I will be true to my vow. 
Thefe are my laft words; I die free.” Having faid this, he 
immediately fhot himfelf with a piftol. The behaviour of the 
Pruffians and emigrants to the principal inhabitants o. Verdun 
was fuch as reflects indelible difgrace on them. None fuffered 
greater indignities than M. George, the prefident of the munici- 
pality of Varennes. His friends had entreated him to make his 
efcape, which he difdained to do; and, faying that he would 
be found in the duties of his office, he repaired to the town-hall, 
where he was feized by Bouillé, and afterward conducted, by 
a Pruffian officer, to Verdun. Had the orders of this emigrant 
been followed, the poor old man would have been dragged all 
the way between two horfemen: but the Pruffian officer had 
more compaffion, and gave him a place in one of the waggons, 
‘ I have not patience,’ fays the author, © to relate all the 
cowardly ill-treatment which he was forced to fuffer from 
Bouillé; they thew that this nobleman muft have had a con- 
tracted revengeful difpofition.” When George was brought 
before the Duke at Verdun, the General forgot his charaéter fo 
far as to treat him with reproachful language, which the poor 
man bore with calm fortitude; this enraged the emigrant 
officers fo much, that fome of them were continually irritating 
their horfes with the fpur, and, if not prevented, would have 
trampled on him. He was confined, during four weeks, in 
prifon; after which he was exchanged for a Pruffian fecretary, 
‘The treatment which he experienced, and his behaviour under it, 
excited the indignation and compaffion of the Pruffian officers ; 
feveral of whom vifited him in his confinement, and exprefled 
their admiration of him, and their contempt of his perfecutors. 
It is apparent that the author of the prefent work, though he 
Jefe Germany with all the prejudices of his countrymen againft 
the French revolution, altered his opinion very much after he 
had been fome time in France. This, we are told, was the 
cafe of many of the Pruffian officers, and even of fome who were 
high in rank. For fuch a change of fentiment, their minds were 
probably prepared by their contempt of the emigrants, and by 
their refentment of the mifreprefentations which had led them 
into this difafirous expedition. We find them entering into 
converfation with the inhabitants, and expreffing their fatif- 
faGtion on account of the manner in which the people vindi- 
cated their new conftitution. Several of thefe converfations 
are here related, and particularly one with a conftitutional 


prieft, whicis feems to have made a powerful impreffion on our 
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author; who, though he exprefles himfelf with candour in re- 
fpe& to thofe unhappy men who, from motives of confcience, 
refufed to take the oath to the new government, is not at all 
difpofed to be the apologift of popifh, nor even of proteftant, 
fuperftition,—and, on this head, feems rather inclined to wander 
toward the confines of deifm. 

After they had left Verdun, the army was daily diminifhed 
by the diarrhoea and dyfentery, and by the inclemency of the 
weather; by the fatigue of marching through miry clay; and by 
a moft alarming fcarcity of proper food, which diftrefled even 
the officers. Amid thefe circumftances, nothing but mur- 
muring and curfing was to be heard in the ranks. All the 
villages through which they pafled had been plundered by the 
advanced guard. * Nothing, (fays the author,) could be more 
fhocking to one who had any fenfe of humanity, than thefe 
fcenes of ruin. Not an inhabitant was to be feen; the doors 
and windows of the houfes were demolifhed ; and within thefe 
wretched habitations could be traced only the marks of the moft 
diabolical luft of deftruéction ; the beds were ripped up, and 
the feathers fcattered over the floor; all the linen, which the 
foldiers could not carry off, lay torn to fhreds; and the reft of 
the furniture was dafhed to pieces.” On their way, they found a 
great number of flaughtered cattle; from each of which, half, 
or perhaps only a quarter, of the meat was cut away, and the 
remainder left to rot on the field. Some of the villages were fet 
on fire after they were plundered. ‘The officers faw all this, 
but did not prevent it. | 

At length thefe wafteful depredators met with a check: on 
the 2oth of September they found the French army, which, 
though not numerous, was very advantageoufly pofted on a 
height; whence their artillery commanded the pafs through 
which the Pruffians were to march, and where it was not eafy 
to attack them. Hence a cannonade took place; and the in- 
vaders found, by experience, how much the emigrants had de- 
ceived them in afluring them that the French hed no good 
officers, engineers, nor gunners. ‘The author’s defcription of 
the effect of this cannonade on the men is interefting : foldiers, 
without being very religious, are generally fuperftitious ; fome of 
them haftily threw away the booty which they had made on 
the preceding night by the plunder of a village, and admonifh- 
ed their companions to do the fame, that heaven might not 
punifh them for thefe robberies: it was alfo obferved by them 
that the regiment, which fuffered moft in the ation, was that 
which had fignalized itfelf moft by plundering ; and this cir- 
cumftance was Confidered as a judgment. In the engagement, 
the King of Pruffia fhewed great perfona) bravery, and rode 
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along the ranks to encourage and animate the troops; on the 
officers this had great effect, but on many of the common men 
very little ; as they maintained that he was in no danger; for 
that a crowned head could never be hit by any but filver balls, 
which were very fcarce, and they did not fuppofe that the enem 
were provided with them. ‘The lofs of the Pruffians in this 
affair did not exceed a hundred men; and after this the French, 
fo far from attacking them, rather declined battle when it was 
offered. This conduét, the author obferves, did not proceed 
from cowardice, but from a deliberate plan which was in faé 
much more efficacious; for, by being continually harafled on 
their march, the Pruffian army fuffered more from ficknefs and 
famine, than they could have done in any general engagement, 
The f{carcity of bread now became fo great that, we are told, 
an officer of rank offered nearly two guineas for an ammunition 
loaf, without being able to obtain it. 

The author fays nothing of any conferences with the Freneh 
General; nor of any negociations, which fome have affirmed 
were carried on. He afcribes the refolution to retreat, which 
was made public on the 2gth of September, to the conviction 
of the King and the Duke that it was impoffible to fucceed in 
their enterprize. They are faid to have greatly refented the 
falfe accounts given them by the emigrants, and to have re- 
proached fome of the princes with their want of ingenuoufnefs. 
The author fuppofes that the Duke might be not a little in- 
fluenced by two letters, which were written to him from Paris 
by an Italian nobleman, Count Gorani: they afterward ap- 
peared in one of the French papers, and are here tranflated: they 
are written with great moderation and candour. The Count, 
after having exprefled his indignation at the manner in which 
the emigrants had impofed on the Pruffians, adds, ** You, Sir, 
have vifited feveral courts of Europe. On your return from 
France, where you were juftly beloved and admired, and had 
obferved the characters of its princes, nobles, and minifters, you 
faid that Verfailles was the favourite abode of every kind of 
vice and licentioufnefs. You faid nearly the fame concerning 
the King of Sardinia’s dominions; obferving that you had 
there found the beft fortifications, manned with the worft and 
moft undifciplined foldiers. How then is it poffible that you 
could place confidence in thofe very perfons whom, on a nearer 
view, you had fo jultly defpifed?”” He expoftulates with him 
on the impoffibility of executing his plan of penetrating to 
Paris, and on the deftruction that muft await him and his 
army, could he ev:.: ~ffe& it. He affures him that his rafh 
manifefto had excited the indignation of the people of Paris toa 
very alarming degree ; had led them to fufped& Lewis XVI. of 
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the 10th of Auguft, the circumftances of which he yelates. Ie 
is remarkable that his account of this dreadful event agrees ex- 
actly with that given, we believe, by Mr. Tw#/s, in a Trip to 
Paris * ; for he alfo fays that the Swifs enticed the people to- 
ward them with tokens of friendfhip, and then fired on them. 
After having dwelt on thefe inftances of popular refentment, 
which he seprefents as the confequences of the Duke’s mani- 
fefto and invafion, he concludes his letter in the following 
manner; 

‘«* Suffer me then to conjure your Serene Highnefs, by every thing 
that is facred, not to defpife my advice. Inftead of affording any 
affiftance to the emigrants, you will render their circumftances more 
hopelefs than ever; inftead of effe&ting a counter-revolution in France, 
you may, perhaps, give occafion to revolutions in other ftates of 
Europe; inftead of fupporting the regal dignity, you will be the 
caufe of its deftruction; and initead of adding to your own reputa- 
tion, you will ruin that illuftrious character which you have hitherto 
enjoyed.’’ 

The author’s manner of writing is fuch as might be expect- 
ed from a perfon in his fituation,—plain and unadorned, but 
very diffufe and digreffive; he feems, however, to have had 
fomething of a liberal education; for he fays that he amufed 
himfelf with renewing his acquaintance with Virgil, whom, 
with the affiftance of a French tranflation, he was able to une 
derftand. He alfo fhews him{elf not ignorant of hiltory: but 
his reading appears to have been very defultory; his obferva- 
tions are generally juft, and breathe a humane compaflionate 
fpirit: but they are fometimes trivial and prolix, and he fre- 
quently repeats what he had already faid. We are aftonifhed 
to find by this work that the Pruffians were very inattentive to 
the care of their fick and wounded ; the defcription of the ho- 
fpital at Longwy is fhocking, and includes every particular 
circumftance of filth, vermin, drunkennefs, diforderly beha- 
viour, and, in fhort, whatever ought to be prevented in fuch 
places: the furgeons, apprehenlive of infection, gave little or 
no attendance, and left the patients to the care, or rather to the 
neglect, of their fervants, whofe ignorance could be equalled 
only by their mean and brutal vices. We are alto furprifed 
at the little care taken to preferve difcipline, and to prevent 
plundering, on an expedition in which one would imagine it 
was of fome importance to gain the affections of the inhabitants 
of the country invaded:—but the only inftance of a man’s 
being punifhed for plundering was that of a tellow who had 





* See Review, New Series, vol. x, Pp: 66. 
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encouraging the invafion ; and had occafioned the maflacre of 
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taken fome things out of a church; as if it were a greater 
crime to fteal the nonfenfical toys of abfurd fuperftition,—by 
which, in faét, no individual was impoverifhed,—than, with the 
moft wanton cruelty, to ruin the defencelefs villagers. 

With regard to the degree of credibility which fhould be 
attached to the reprefentations contained in this work, we be- 
gan by ftating our doubts as to all anonymous information. 
We give the contents of the volumes, however, as we find 










them; leaving the public to judge for themfelves. $ 
Ow 





Art. XXI. Coup d’Oeil Philofophique, Sc. i.e. A Philofophical 
View of the Origin of Monarchical Sovereignty, by one defcended 
in a right Line from the firft Monarch in the World. 8vo. pp.70. 
No Date nor Place mentioned. 


A’ far as we can recollect, for we have not the original at 
hand, this pamphlet, with a few alterations to {uit it to the 
prefent times, is a tranflation of the celebrated Lord Sommers’s 
Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning the Rights, 
Powers, and Prerogatives of Kings, &c. a work which, in the 


good old days of whiggifm, was much admired: but tempore | 


mutantur; and if his Lordfhip were to live now, and to publith 
fuch a book, he would probably come under the cognizance of 
the Society againft Republicans and Levellers; or the mob 
would be inftigated to deftroy his houfe and furniture. Thus 


do fafhions, even in thinking, alter! 


‘¢ Opinions and fyftems, like Time, pafs away; 
pini y ime, pals away az 


‘© And yelterday’s Truth may be Falfhood to-day!” 





Art. XXII. Nouveau Siecle de Louis XIV., Fe. i. e. The New Age 
of Lewis XIV., or Poetical Anecdotes of the Reign and Court of 
that Prince, with Hittorical Notes and Illuftrations. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1793. London, De Boffe. 


HIs work is more amufing and temperate than the time 
and the place of its publication might lead the generality of 
readers to expect. A production, faid in the title-page to 
be printed at Paris in 1793, which was to throw new lights on 
the character of a King of France, would not, we imagined, 
abound in panegyric. Voltaire, who has been honoured with a 
niche in the Pantheon among the Di /ibertatis, and who 
employed 60 years of his life in combating what he called fue 
peritition and fanaticifm, we fuppofed to have been thought 
too great a friend to ariftocracy for the prefent times, or there 
would have been no neceflity for newly writing the Siecle de 


Louis XIV. 
The 
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The Editors tell us in their preface that ¢ the work would 
never have feen the light under the empire of defpotifm : as 
nothing that concerned government was then allowed to efcape 
the chifel of the licenfer of the preis, except panegyric. Only 
one fide of the medal was allowed to-be fhewn; the reverfe was 
carefully concealed from the eyes of pofterity.” ‘They have 
therefore now publifhed, in chronological order, the fatires, 
lampoons, fongs, ballads, and fatirical epitaphs, which were 
prohibited, or were only handed about in manufcript when 
firft produced. 

The firft illuftrious perfonage who falls under the poetical 
Jafh in this work is Cardinal Richeligu, the great minifter of a 
great nation, and the fervant of a teeble and irrefolute fovereign, 
of whom, as well as of the princes of the blood and nobles, he 
became the tyrant. Many fplendid national works were, how- 
ever, performed during his adminiftration; and he certainly 
left France in a much more vigorous and flourifhing ftate than 
when he found it. His infolence and magnificence created him 
many enemies, who not only often attacked his power, but con- 
fpired againft his life ; though, by his good fartune and abilities, 
he preferved both, during eighteen years’ warfare with his per- 
fonal enemies and the enemies of the ftate, and died in his bed 
at the age of 58. The editors have given us no new inform- 
ation concerning this character ; which has been frequently de- 
lineated by hiftorians, in all eolours. We have, however, 
feveral political vaudevilles of the time, which Voltaire calls mo- 
numents of pleafantry and malignity ; the reft is literally copied 
from the Did. Hifforique. 

The Cardinal was a dilettante poet, and at once the patron 
and perfecutor of Corneille; who, at his deceafe, among all the 
eulogies and fatires that were produced, compofed only the 
four lines of which the following are the purport : 

« Let them fpeak well or ill of this Card’nal renown’d, 
Not a word fhall efcape in my profe or my lays ; 

He did me fuch kindnefs, I ought not to wound, 
And fuch mifchief as confcience forbids me to praife.’ 

The celebrated Benferade, who loft a penfion by the Cardinal’s 
death, fpeaks of it in a lefs guarded manner : 

« By’r Lady and the Mafs ! now lies 
Great Card’nal Richelieu in this tomb ; 


Yet not a tear would wet my eyes. 
Did not my penfion fhare his doom.’ 


On the ten thoufand lights that attended the Cardinal’s funeral : 
‘ France is at length from fetters freed, 
And Richelieu’s fttretch’d on bier ; 
But why to hell when we proceed 
Needs fo much light appear ?? 
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The ‘epitaphs written on the death of this minifter were 
innumerable. J he compilers of this work have inferted 46 of 
thefe compofitions, five of which only are encomiaftic; the reft 
are all -fatirical. It has been long fince faid that ** praifing is 
harder much than finding fault:’? but the truth is that the 
‘praife of others is not fo grateful to mankind in general as the 
‘cenfure. By the one they feel degraded; by the other, ex- 
alted. In hopes, therefore, of putting our readers in good 
humour, at leaft with themfelves, we fhall here infert a tranflae 
tion of a few of thefe farcaftic epitaphs: 

| ¢ Ev’ry guill now the fatirifts drive, 
Since the foul of the Cardinal’s fled; 


He made war upon all, when alive, 
And all war upon him, now he’s deaa.’ 





‘ Here lies great Armand, who through the whole earth 
To peftilence, famine, and flaughter gave birth 
Which fpontaneoufly grew in his mind ; 
Of a Chriftian no virtue had place in his heart, 
Yet of Chrift has he aéted the capital part : 
Since he died for the good of mankind.’ 





‘ Now, Richelieu, fate has cut thy thread 
And number’d thee among the dead, 
Men rail till out of breath : 
But freed from envy, fpleen, and firife, 
However | might hate thy life, 
I much approve thy death.’ 

The characters of Cardinal Mazarin and the Prince of 
Condé, with a little bias toward flander, are well drawn: but 
the pictures in general are in the dark colouring of Rembrandt ; 
and fometimes the expreffion of a Spagnolette or a Fufeli is pre- 
valent. It appears, from all the memoirs written during the 
minority of Lewis the XIV., that the people of high rank and 
ftation about the court were corrupt and profligate in gallantry 
and politics; and the editors of this work have not only ran- 
facked the printed books of this period for fevere traits of 
fcandal and defamation, but have extracted poifon from inedited 
memoirs, lampoons, and fatires. Among the printed memoirs, 
thofe of Cardinal de Retz, the moft bitter and biting of them 
all, are moft frequently cited, as far as they go. 

_ The verfes on the efcape of the Duke of Beaufort from the 
Caftle of Vincennes (vol. 1. p. 62.) are admirable. 

The outcry againit Cardinal Adazarin, a foreigner, and a 
favourite of the young king’s mother, will remind Englifh 
readers of Lord Bute’s adminiftration. 

The war of the Fronde and Baricades, which happened in 
the fummer of 1648, is here well traced and explained. ‘The 

origin 
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origin of the fedition was the imprifonment of three mem- 
bers of the parliament of Paris for refufing to regifter an 
edict from the treafury. The title of Fronde, given to this 
tranfient civil war, had its rife from parties of children attacking 
each other in the ditches under the walls of Paris, with flings. 
As accidents fometimes happened in thefe amufements, they 
were prohibited by the magiftrates, who fent archers to difperfe 
the combatants. At fight of thefe patroles, the boys feparated = 
but the former were no fooner gone than the warfare recom- 
menced. Sometimes, when very numerous, they oppofed the 
guards, aud purfued them with their flings. ‘The vibration 
and reflux of thefe troops of boys, fometimes oppofing autho- 
rity, and fometimes giving way, feemed to a man: of wit in the 
parliament exactly to refemble the alternatives of his colleagues. 
He compared the adverfaries of the court to thefe Frondeurs. 
The idea was adopted, and ran through the capital like wild 
fire; and from that moment, apparel, repafts, equipages, or- 
naments, jewels, all were @ /a Fronde :—F¥or, as {oon as it be- 
came a matter of fefhion, the women took it up; and, ia 
order to be well received in particular circles, it was neceflary 
to exhibit fome fymbol ot the fing: like our plaid wai/tcoat, 
and buff and blue infignia. 

This war of the Fronde was very near becoming as ferious 
as the civil war in Engiand, which was brought to a crifis at 
this time. The fame language was holden by the parliament 
of Paris, as by the parliament in London. The queen- 
mother, Anne of Auitria, regent of the kingdom, was fo 
alarmed by the execution of our Charles the Firft, that fhe 
wifhed for a reconciliation with the malcontents, and fenta 
herald to the parliament: but he was not received. However, 
conferences were opened in the month of March 1649. At 
this time the Spaniards wifhed to have a finger in the pie, and, 
by the contrivance of Cardinal de Retz, fent an ambaflador to 
offer their affiltance to the parjiament. ‘This, and every tranf- 
action, then, and at all times, produced in France a fatire, a 
fong, a lampoon, or an epigram; as the work before us 
teftifes. There have been military hiftories and medallic 
hiitories of France: but this collection of poetical anecdotes may 
be called an epigrammatic biflory. We have had a hiltory of our 
grand rebellion done into verfe*; and we have ballad farces 
and hiftorical ballads: but a regular feries of epigrams, Jame 
poons, and fatirical fongs, formed into a hiftory, is a new {prig 
of bays for the forehead of a Frenchman. Perhaps we fhall 
be told that the Greeks, their prototypes, had no profe hilto- 
rian till the time of Herodotus. 





* By the famous Ned Waid; if we rightly recollect, 
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When a peace was concluded between the queen regent, the 
Cardinal, and the parliament, it was fo little to the fatisfaGion 
of the infurgents, that the deputies, at their return to Paris, 
with great difficulty efcaped being torn to pieces by the mob: 
a fate which the reputations of the peace- makers fhared from 
the flings and arrows of the wits of the times, in a thoufand 
Jampoons and ballads; many of which have been revived in the 
work before us. 

Le Frondeur Déjintérefz, or, * the Difinterefted Grumbler,” 
(p. 280) contains fo much truth, and fuch juft cenfure of 
faQiions in general, that its republication at Paris, during the 
prefent fituation of things, could hardiv be expected. The 
editors have the candour and courage to fay that it is one of 
the beft produétions which appeared during the troubles of 
Lewis the X1Vth’s minority ; and they very truly add that 
many of the ftanzas, abounding with reafon and good fenfe, 
are happily turned. Its defects, like moft of the poetry of thofe 
times, are prolixity and dilution of ideas*. 

The numerous fatires and lampoons produced when Cardinal 
Mazarin was obliged to quit France, in the year 1651, are 
much more coarfe and violent than any which we ever faw 
againft Sir Robert Walpole, even in his moft unpopular days. 
Some of thefe have been inferted: but the editors allow that 
ftill more virulent pieces of this kind are extant, that are dif- 
gufting in the extremet. 

On the Cardinal’s death, the relation of which clofes the firft 
volume of the prefent work, the authors have given us twenty- 
two epitaphs: we fhall prefent our readers with the fubftance 
of two or three. 

‘ Neither Beaufort, the king of black-guards, 


Nor the parliament’s furious awards, 

Nor de Retz, who each party beguiled, 
Nor /a Fronde, which all order reviled ; 
Neither princes, nor heroes, nor mob, 

Nor the thieves who had help’d him to rob, 
Nor the knaves who confpiracies hatch, 
Could Maz’rin contrive to difpatch 5 
‘Till the faculty, call’d in to fave, 

In a trice fent him off to the grave.’ 





> 


* It confifts of nearly 50 ftanzas of fix lines each. 

+ The fatirical poems written againft Cardinal Mazarin and the 
Queen-mother, during the war of La Frond, have been collected, 
and confift of many 4to volumes; but the moft complete colleétion of 
this kind was that of the Colbert library, confilting of 46 volumes in 
4to: in which, fay the authors of Le Nouveau Di&. Hift. there is 
now and then fome falt, but it is neutralized in a deluge of bad jokes. 
‘ Here 
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© Here lies the man, rapacious and abhorr’d, 
Who ever eager took, but ne’er reftor’d ; 

Nor wou’d he yet have rifqu’d the burning lake, 
But that no more was left for him to take.’ 





‘ The fates have at length cut the Cardinal’s thread, 
Of this ftatefman what fay my fierce grumblers of Gaul? 
He with Spain has made peace, and to Hades has fled—— 
What more could he do for the good of us all ?’ 


The firft volume contains many epigrams and fhort poetical 
compofitions that are not wholly political, and which in the 
original are not without merit. La Riviere, Bithop of 
Langres, a weak and vain man, having left a hundred crowns 
to the poet that fhould honour his memory with the beft epi- 
taph, more than twenty were produced, but all fatirical. The 











two following are inferted as fpecimens : 


« The bifhop of Langres has left by his will 
A hundred good crowns to the moft happy quill 
That with rhymes fhall embellith his {tone ; 
And as money’s convenient—lI’]] e’en run the race 
Here lies the worft man that the world did difgrace— 
On the nail pay the cafh—the whole bufinefs is done.’ 





«* Here lies a Prelate truly great 
¢s Whofe anceftors have fav’d the ftate, 
«¢ Whofe virtues were above all price, 
«* Through life a ftranger to all vice” -—— 
Here ftop, my mufe—thy lying lay 
‘ But ill a hundred crowns will pay.’ 

We fhall clofe our account of this volume with the follow- 
ing epitaph on the Maréchal de Rantzau ; who is faid to have 
loft, by the ravages of war, one eye, one ear, one arm, and 
one leg ; in fhort, one of whatever nature gives double : 

« But half brave Rantzau’s body moulders here, 

The reft was loft in honour’s bold career ; 

Both limbs and fame he {catter’d all around, 

Yet ftill, thoygh mangled, was with honour crown’d. 
For ever ready with his blood to part, 

Mars left him nothing whole— except his heart.’ 


The fecond volume of this amufing work begins, in 1661, 
with Lewis XIV. taking the reins of government into his own 
hands, on the death of Cardinal Mazarin; who had kept him 
in utter ignorance not only of ftate affairs, but of every thing 
elfe, except youthful pleafures and frivolous amufements. On 
the very day after the Cardinal’s deceafe, however, he teld the 
chancellor, and the great officers of ftate, that henceforth he 


fhould tranfaét all that bufinefs himfelf which he had hitherto 
confided 
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confided to his late minifter ; and that he required no more of 
them than their counfel, when he fhould afk it. 

Lewis was now arrived at his twenty-firft year; when the 
grace and dignity of his perfon were fo impofing, as to imprefs 
great refpect for his newly-aflumed authority. ‘ Refpe& (fay 
the editors of this work,) is the main {pring of all government, 
The idea of his character, which the opening of his reign ex- 
cited, completely annihilated all remains of fa¢tion. Happy 
would it have been if the picture of anarchy, which pafled be. 
fore his eyes during his minority, had not inclined him to the 
contrary exiftence of defpotifm, the inconveniences of which 
are moft feverely felt under feeble monarchs !’ 

The firft exercife of his independence on minifters, and of 
his powerful felf-agency, was the difgrace of Fouguet, the 
f{plendid, profufe, and voluptuous fuperintendant of the finances. 
La Fontaine, and Peliffon, who had tafted of his munificence, 
were the only twoamong all thofe whom he had penfioned and 
patronized, who did not abandon him at the inftant of his dif- 
grace. The editors have inferted a beautiful elegy of confider- 
able length, by La Fontaine, on the fall of his patron. Lewis 
had amufed and flattered him with carefles previoufly to his im- 
prifonment. ** Diffimulation, (fays Voltaire,) is inconfiftent 
with grandeur.”” Peliffon had the courage to plead his caufe 
during the trial, which lafted three years !—a period which, 
prior to a late more extraordinary inftance of legal prolixity in 
our own country, was thought the moft cruel and unparalleled 
courfe of law which had happened in any part of the world. 

The fentiments of compaffion which the public felt for 
Fouquet are expreffed in the following lines ; 

‘ At length the fate of Fouquet is decreed, 
And anxious Europe from its terrors freed. 
Long will the tale indignant thoughts fupply, 
To reafon, juftice, and humanity. 
Amid his perfecutors’ cruel aim 
His mind to torture, and to blaft his fame, 
More glory has he gain’d, more love, and praife, 
Than at the noon of his moft profp’rous days. 
The fcales of Juftice to his aid inclin’d, 
In fpite of judges who his fall combin’d, 
Whole fury, far from compafling its ends, 
Throughout the world has made mankind his friends.’ 
Lewis, flattered by his fubjects, and feared by his neigh- 
bours, feemed, after the deceafe of Mazarin, to regard himfelf 
not only as the abfolute monarch of his own kingdom, but as 
the arbitrator of all Europe. He feized on the Duke of Lor- 
raine’s Capital, bullied the Pope, and made war on the Alge- 
rines, before he had even taken the field himfelf, ti; 
is 
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His moft unjuft conquefts, however, were made in Flanders; 
where, without a declaration of war, or pretence of complaint, 
he invaded the territories of his father-in-law, the king of Spain, 
and captured, without refiftance, Charleroy, Aeth, Tournay, 
Furnes, Armentigés, Courtray, Douay, and Lille. 

The invafion of Holland by Lewis, excited by vanity and 
vengeance for a pretended siinies taken at a foolifh medal 
ftruck in that country, but arifing more from wanton ambition 
~ and the inftigation of Zouvois, his war minitter, is here fairly and 
well defcribed; except in the unqualified aflertion that the 
Prince of Orange excited the Dutch mob to murder the grand 
penfioner de /Vitt, with his brother Cornelius de Witt, at the 
beginning of this Dutch war:—A faét which is not confirmed 
by any contemporary hiflorian. Sir William Temple, on the 
contrary, who was in Holland at the time, and had a great 
friendfhip for the de /Vitts, tells us that the eldeft brother of 
the grand penfioner ** had been accufed and tried for a defign 
on the life of the Prince of Orange ; and having been fentenced 

only to banifhment, the people were fo much diflatished, and 
enraged, that they murdered both the brothers in the (treet, on 
their leaving the prifon.”’ 

The principal atchievements of thofe confummate Generals, 
the Prince of Condé, and Marefchal Turenne, are difplayed in 
fongs, fatires, and notes. One of the moft pleafant poetical 
productions, of any length, is the lait will and teftament of 
that extraordinary perfonage, Charles 1V. Duke of Lorraine ; 
a Judicrous compofition, which has given birth to many fuble- 
quent pieces of pleafantry of the fame kind. It is too long 
for infertion, or we fhould endeavour to give it to our readers 
in Englith 

After the peace of Nimeguen, in 1679, when the title of 
GREAT was added to the name of Lewis by the Hotel de Ville, 
at Paris, the editors fay truly that this wra may be regarded as 
the moft brilliant of his reign. ‘hey here give us a very fair 
ftatement of the advantages and difadvantazes of Lewis’s con- 
quefts and fplendour, from two reputable authors of very different 
political fentiments, M. Angueti/*, and the Abbé de St. Pierre. 
Both thefe expofitions are perhaps true, however ay 
contradictory : but they will ferve as corrections to each othe 

In 1681, Lewis again dilturbed the peace of Lurope by 
feizing the Imperjal city of Strafbourg. “Phe French are ftiil 
proud. of the {plendour and infolence of their monarchs; and 
the authors of this work tell us, with a degree of triumph, 
that Lewis, in 1685, by bombarding Algiers in a new manner, 


* See our Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 666. 
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with flat-bottomed boats, had fo humbled.the Moors that they 
fent an ambaflador to Paris to make fubmiffion, and freed 600 
Chriftian flaves. 

In 1683, at the deceafe of their great minifter Colbert, fo 
celebrated for abilities and probity by Voltaire and other hif- 
torians, (one of whom aflerts that he died of a broken heart, 
on being forced by the war minifter, Louvois, to ruin the people 
by oppreffive taxes whom he had enriched by commerce,) more 
fatirical epitaphs, fay the editors, were written on him than had 
been produced by the death of either Richeliew or Mazarin. 
He was frequently in danger of fharing the fate of the de Witts, 
and fcarcely ever quitted or entered his houfe without being 
infulted by the mob, even during the moft defpotic and pro- 
fperous times of the grand monargue. The populace even wanted 
to tear him out of his grave. Whether this people can ever be 
mildly governed, is a problem which time only can folve. 
Though Colbert was not rapacious for himfelf and family, and 
his probity is faid to have been inflexible, yet moft of the li- 
bellous epitaphs inferted in the work before us turn on his ava- 
rice. ‘The people feemed to think that all the taxes, under 
which they groaned, and which were levied to fupport the 
magnificence and ambition of the king, were put into the mi- 
nifter’s own pocket. 

‘ Since mighty Co/dert is no more 
We’re at our loweft tide ; 


Had France one Louis left in ftore, 
The thief wou’d not have died.’ 





¢ Colbert {pied by old Charon, who well knew his tricks, 
He feiz’d and ftrait plung’d him o’er head in the Styx : 
Suppofing he came from a world fo remote, 

For nought but to tax both his paflage and boat.’ 





© Let all the world rejoice and fing, 

The pois’nous adder * can no longer fling ; 

This beaft of prey, whofe maw was fully fraught, 
Of game ftill greedy, Death himfelf has caught. 
Put up no pray’r, © reader, for his foul, 

His name has long been in the Devil’s roll, 

Who fends him now with Mazaria to dwell 

Down in the darkeft, deepeft, gulph of hell.’ 

Yet, according to the editors of this work, and indeed to all 
preceding hiftorians, Colbert, being appointed in 1664 comp- 
troller general and fuperintendant of the board of works, dif- ‘ 
tinguifhed himfelf by an indefatigable application, by in- 
corruptible fidelity, and by a fuperior genius for bufinefs. Not 





* Alluding to Colbert’s arms, which were an adder purfuing a 
{quirrel, 
contented 
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contented with having reftored the finances and encouraged arts 
and fciences by rewards and penfions, he extended his views to 
the promotion of juftice, and the improvement of police, na- 
vigation, and commerce. 

The revocation of the edi& of Nantz in 1685 is defcribed 
and cenfured with indignation. The reformation in England 
by King Henry VIII. has been faid to have had no very feraphic 
origin ; and this revocation may be affigned to a fimilar caufe. 
‘This monument of intolerance and barbarifm (fay thefe 
editors,) was an act of devotion, enjoined on Lewis by father 
la Chaife, his confeffor, in order to expiate the fcandal of his 
amours.’ This was a maflacre of minds, as St. Bartholomew 
was of bodies !—but the French, who have always pufhed 
every pailion and affection to excefs, by the moft outrageous 
and difgufting adulation not only exculpated but encouraged 
Lewis in his ruinous and cruel bigotry. Madame Defhouliéres 
fays : 

4 «* Yes, Lewis, did thy piety allow 
Our reverential zeal to overflow, 
Of miracles thy reign has fuch a ftore, 
We fhould not ftop at wonder, but adore.” 

The French academy even propofed, among fubje€s of dif- 
cuffion, a premium for the beft decifion ** which of the king’s 
virtues deferved the preference.”” He had, however, the mo- 
defty to ftop this refearch :—but, if the wifeft men in his king- 
dom, when learning and abilities then guided the tafte and {ci- 
ence of all Europe, were fuch proftitutes in flattery, was it 
to be expected that a prince, whofe education had been ne- 
elected, and who was intoxicated with fuccefs, and faturated 
with the incenfe of adulation, could repel thofe parafites, like a 
difciple of Zeno? Atal] times they have been 

«© So over violent or civil, 
Each ding with them was god or devil.’ 

Lewis and his Generals, contending with the Prince of 
Orange, before and after he was king of England, are much 
celebrated in this work, at the expence of our favourite hero; 
who, it muft be confefled, was not very fortunate in the be- 
ginning of his career. No event has afforded more farcafms 
on William, nor more panegyrics on Lewis, than the taking 
of Namur in the prefence of an army of 100,009 men. In one 
poém on this occafion, § the Mufes are fatigued with the 
number of the grand monarque’s exploits ; orators and poets 
are exhaufted ; no more flowers nor laurels can be found in the 
gardens of Parnaflus to furnifh wreaths: the fiege of Troy 
gave the Mufes ten years to prepare their incenfe ; but the in- 
ceflant victories of Lewis allow them no repofe.’ is 
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The farther we recede, fay the editors, from the reign of 
this prince, the lefs we are able to comprehend how he could 
bear (uch direé and grofs flattery. ) 

King William, in 1692, unable to raife the fiege of Namur, 
at the head of fo formidable an army, had the mortification to 
remain in fight of the place while it was captured ; which, 
among many other epigrams, produced the following : 

* At the fiege of Namur, that impregnable place, 
William brought his whole army to fee it atchiev’d ; 

For fo ftrange and incredible feemed the whole cafe, 
A lefs number of witneffes who’d have believ’d ?’ 

Prior, in his parody of Boileau’s ode to Lewis XIV. on the 
taking of Namur in 16g2, has pleafantly ridiculed that com- 
pofition, by a ballad on the taking of the fame place by King 
William in 1695. 

The people of France at length grew tired of Ze Deums and) 
new taxes. An impoft on water, in 1694, produced libels, 
lampoons, and fatires, without end ; 

« Lewis ambitious views fupports 
By felling ev’ry element, 

For earth and fire a price extorts, 
And water now mutt pay him rent : 


And e’er the bloody fword he’ll fheathe, 
He’ll tax the very air we breathe.’ 


The pen ftabs deeper and deeper as Lewis increafes in years 
and adverfity : 
* Lefs politic, but more myfterious, 
Our Lewis has reviv’d ‘Tiberius; 
And ftill in gauling chains to train us, 
Vile Louvois imitates Sejanus. 
The Ifle of Capria Mar/i feems, 
Prolific foil of tyrant {chemes : 
But never would the Roman bear 
A Maintenon his pow’r to fhare. 


* Not Louvois’ rude and brutal ways, 
b_ Nor fcandal of thy lewd amours, 
Not all thy flatt’rers’ fulfome praife, 
L. Not all the woes thy ftate endures, 
or minifterial complaifance, 

Have fo much defolated France, 

As thofe fanatic gloomy notions 

Of canting Maintenon’s devotions.” 

The third volume of this work begins in 1689 with a bitter 
invective againft Pontchartrain, the minifter of that time; which 
concludes with an injunétion to *¢ tell the mafter of the world 
to take a little care of his fubjeéts, or they will fay that the 
peace is worfe than the war.” Lewis’s rage for building and 
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magnificence precluded all ceconomy, and continued to increafe 
inftead of diminifhing the national poverty and difcontent. A 
camp formed at Compiegne, for mere parade and pleafure, 
coft as much as a camp in Flanders during the heat of the war. 

The peace of Reifwick lafted only three years. The death 
and laft will and teftament of the King of Spain involved all 
Europe in a new war, which continued twelve years. This 
prince, dying without iffue, left his dominions to his great ne= 
phew the Duke of Anjou, grandfon of Lewis the X1Vth. 
Germany, England, and Holland, knowing the ambition of 
the Bourbon race, and fearing the union of two fuch powerful 
kingdoms as France and Spain in one family, formed an al- 
liance in order to fet afide this will. Spain had appertained to the 
houfe of Auftria from the time of Charles the Vth, and had 
been almoft continually at war with France. This war began in 
Italy in 1701, when Prince Eugene, of the houfe of Savoy, 
but born in France, where he had been refufed preferment both 
in church and ftate, commenced his military career, The 
ftratagem with which he entered Cremona, his conflict in that 
city with the French, and the difficulties which he and the 
German troops found in getting out with Marefchal Villeroi, 
the French General, prifoner, are related minutely, and in an 
agreeable manner. ‘The fatirical verfes on this event are in- 
numerable. ‘They all turn on the advantages which France 
derived from the imprifonment of Villerot, by the appointment 
of better Generals. 

Every incident of this eventful war of the fucceffion produces 
a poem, fometimes of confiderable length. Among thofe of the 
epigrammatic kind, we find one on the exceffive contributions 
raifed in Bavaria by Maréchal Villars, which is not too long for 
infertion : | 

‘ Though men the fame of Vil/Jars blaft, 
We'll be a little juft ; 

For though fuch treafures he amafs’d, 
’twas fairly done, | truft: 

So many of our crowns had ftray’d 
To Germany by chance, 

He thought that none at home had ftay’d ; 
So fent them back to France.’ 

The Duke of Marlborough’s irruption into the centre of the 
empire, in 1704, at the head of only 10,000 Englifh infantry 
and 23 fquadrons of horfe, is related in a note. He defeated 
the Bavarians and French, amounting to 16,000; killed 6000; 
crofled the Danube; and laid Bavaria under contribution. 
All this was done before Marefchal Viilerot, who wifhed to 
follow. him, knew where he was. The authors tell us that 
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Marlborough, in this expedition, burned 150 towns and vil. 
Jages in Bavaria: ‘ a conflagration not lefs odious than that 
of the Palatinate, in the preceding century, but much lefs 
cenfured.’ 

The famous victory at Hochftet near Blenheim (afterward 
called the battle of Blenheim,) foon followed. This feems to 
have been the moft complete of al] Marlborough’s vidories. 
Here more than 8000 French were killed, and 12,000 taken, 
among whom was Marefchal Tallard* ; with 100 pieces of 
cannon, 24 mortars, 3600 tents, 300 loaded mules, 300 pair 
of colours, and 17 pair of kettle-drums. 

An ampie account is given of the battle of Malaga, and the 
taking of Gibraltar, 1705; on which occafion, fays Voltaire, 
the Englifh made bonfires and the French made fongs. During 
this war, founfortunate to France, no Generals nor Admirals were 
employed by Lewis but thofe whom Madame de Maintenon 
favoured; and thefe, whether victorious or defeated, were fure 
of promotion to rank, titles, or governments ; which greatly 
increafed the number of fongs, epigrams, and ballads. Ma. 
dame de Maintenon, who feems to have had an underftand- 
ing fuperior to that of Lewis, with whofe interefts and pro- 
{perity fhe was too much connected not to give her advice with 
fincerity, appears, on the whole, to have been cenfured for 
public misfertunes which no counfel could avert. The ftate 
was exhaufted before this war began, and Lewis was now 
overpowered by the fuperior force and refources of the allies. 

The next year, 1707, was lefs unfavourable; the Duke of 
Berwick, by gaining the battle of Almanza, feems to have 
fixed Philip on the throne of Spain. V¢//eroi made an irruption 
into the Palatinate, and laid the country under contribution for 
50 leagues round. Prince Eugene was obliged to raife the fiege of 
Toulon; and, in 1708, an attempt was made to land the 
young Chevalier de St. George in Scotland: but the winds 
were not aufpicious, nor did the natives of Scotland fecond the 
defign. In this work, the undertaking is mentioned as a 
glorious inftance of Lewis’s magnanimity and true grandeur, 
in the midft of fuch reverfes of fortune as thofe with which he 
was then befet :—but it is probable that there was another idea. 
annexed to this expedition, befides that of eftablifhing this 
young adventurer on the throne of his anceftors; which was 
to oblige the queen to recal her troops from Flanders; and in 
this Lewis fucceeded. 

The battie of Oudenarde, and the capture of Lille, were the 
chief employments of the whole campajgn: but this laf 
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* The Knglith accounts fay that nearly 20,c00 were killed, and 
33,000 made prifoners. 
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capture was a heavy calamity to Lewis. His Generals were 
quarrelling abroad, and were difgraced at home; while the 
nation was in want of every thing, but of nothing fo much as 
patience and good humour. The lampoons and fatiric fugitive 
pieces on the lofs of Lille were innumerable ; and the grand 
Monarque’s ambition, pride, and vanity, were fufficient! 
humbled in his old age for the fins of his youth, One of the 
fatirifts of the time afks: 


« Is this the Great King, 
Whom Maintenon rules, 
And the world ridicules, 

Without fearing his fting? 

Is this the Great King ?? 


Another abufes the WHOLE ROYAL FAMILY, and advifes thé 
French to treat them as the Englifh did the Stuarts : 


« The Grandfire’s vain and froward, 
The Son’s a filly fool, 

The Grandfon is a coward, 
And neither’s fit to rule! 

Ye wretched fons of Gaul, 
Such tyrants to obey ! 

Like Britons ferve them all—— 
Tis needlefs more to fay.’ 


A third, ftill more outrageous, breaks out in unbridled in- 
vectives againft Lewis and his whole court; predicting the 
downfall not only of the monarch, but of the empire : 

¢ The weak old man’s capricious, 
And lazy is his fon ; 
The miftrefs avaricious, 
The council fervile grown. 
The land uncultivated lies, 
The treafury is void, 
Our troops the foes defpife, 
Our fleets are all deftroy’d. 
One more fupine campaign 
Our blund’ring chiefs will chace 
From Flanders and from Spains 
And finifh our difgrace. 
The haughty pow’r of Gaul 
*Ere long to duft will crumble, 
And in its mighty fall, 
Ambitious Lewis humble ; 
Who foon will fee Eugene 
(Of France the quondam friend,). 
And England’s happy Queen 
Their toils at Parts end *.’ 





* The general expectation at this time was that the allied would 
march to Pagis. 
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« No prince (fay the editors) was ever fo unfortunate as Lewis at the 
clofe of his reign ; and the people afcribed to him all their fufferings, 
—The war, already fo expenfive in itfelf, he had rendered more 
ruinous by the exceflive number of his troops and military preparations. 
In the time of Lewis XIII., the moft powerful armies that were 
raifed amounted only to 30 or 40,000 men; the fortifications of 
towns confified in circular walls, and towers often without cannon, 
which were fupported at a fmall expence:—but Lewis XIV., in- 
tending to frighten Europe by the oftentation of his power, fent 
armies of 100,000 men into the field, which were preceded and fol- 
lowed by double the neceffary quantity of provifions : works were in- 
vented which required deep excavation, and folid mafonry, which was 
alfo to be rendered agreeable to the eye by form and ornament, by 
labours which diftreffed a city fometimes for a league round, and colt 
more than the value of the whole town itfelf. In fhort, France had 
its Vauban, but its enemies had their Coharn ; and thefe in their turn 
loaded the earth with fortreffes, fent to the field as numerous armies 
as Lewis, and equally exhautted their kingdoms.’ 

Indeed thefe expenfive fortifications do not prevent though 
they lengihen wars: an open country would be over-run by the 
moft powerful army, like Brabant fince its towns have been 
difmantled by the late Emperor Jofeph, and the conflict would 
be of fhort duration. . 

The cruel winter of 1709 completed the defpair of the 
French nation. The feverity of this feafon was general all 
over Europe: but the enemy had more refources. The king 
fold his gold plate, and the nobility fent their filver plate to the 
mint. Brown bread only was eaten at Paris during fome 
months. Many families, even at Verfailles, had no other 
nourifhment than bread made of hay dried, (and powdered, we 
fuppofe,) and Madame de Maintenon gave the example. 
Among the evils of this winter, a fcarcity of firing was not one 
of the leaft. Even thefe calamities produced ballads and lu- 
dicrous fongs. La Fontaine, indeed, pointed out a very pleafant 
and inexhauftible refource againft the national fufferings from 
cold: 


If the works of bad authors were fent to the flames, 
(Though we all were, like negroes, in buff, } 
*twou’d iccure from hard winters our delicate trames: 
For we then fhould have fuel enough.’ 

The humiliations of Lewis at this time were greater than at 
any period of his adverfity. He fupplicated peace of the allies, 
and courted and tried to bribe their Minifters and Generals : but 
this only increafced. their demands: one of which was to help 
them to dethrone his grandfon, King of Spain, in two months 
time. Other propofitions equally hard of digeftion were made, 
and which, three years later, were given up, after an immenfe 
expence of blood and treafure. Nothing appears more clear and 
certain 
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certain at prefenr, than that this was the time for making peace; 
though the interefts of the Generals, and the bitternefs of their 
principles, precluded all pofibility of an accommodation, 

When a ftate is ruined, a change of minifters feldom pro- 
duces fudden falvation. Chamillard, the favourite of Mad. de 
Maintenon and. Louis, was removed: but it was too late to 
produce zreat effects. Louis Seize changed his minifters to little: 
purpofe, previoufly to the late revolution. 

To the fcourge of war, the famine which was added during 
this calamitous year rendered a return of plenty hopelefs. Vhe 
extreme feverity of the winter had deftroyed the germ of vege- 
tation. Mifery reigned throughout the kingdom ; and * Juxury, 
(fay thefe authors,) the laft thing that is facriticed, dared not 
thew its face.” Al} unneceflary expences were fupprefled ; yet 
clamour was increafed, and fatires, libels, epigrams, lampoons, 
and hand. bills were multiplied. “Ihe Dauphin dared not go to 
Paris, left hungry mobs fhould demand bread which he was 
unable to give. 

In September this year the battle of Malplaquet was loft. 
Villars and Boufflers were the unfortunate Generals fent againft 
the allies, who were preparing for the fiege of fons. The 
prefent writers make the allied army amount to about 80,000, 
and the French to 70,000. The difpofitions of thefe armies are 
defcribed. There have been few battles more obftinately dif- 
puted, or more bloody : 30,000 combatants, dead and dying, 
were left on the field of battle. Of thefe the French, accoiding 
to this account, only loft 8000. ‘Ihe allies, however, kept 
the field, and Mons was taken. ‘The pompous Villars was 
wounded : but, when he returned to Paris after this defeat, he 
was created a duke and peer of France, and aflumed more {late 
and importance than ever. 

In September 1710, things took a more favourable turn in 
Spain, after having been in as hopelefs a ftate as in France. 
Philip the Vth had been obliged to quit Madrid a fecond time; 
and all Europe believed that the Arch.duke Charles, brother to 
the Emperor Jofeph, would reign in that kingdom, without a 
‘competitor : but a battle gained by the French General Vendime, 
at Villaviciofa, afcertained the throne of Spain to the grandfon 
of Lewis. 

In 1711, the Dauphin died of the fmall- pox. He was an 
indolent frivolous charadler, and was lamented by none even of 
his whole family. We have formerly given an account of this 
prince from the Memoirs of Madame de Baviere, mother of 
the regent Duke of Orleans *. 





* See our Review enlarged, vol, il. p. 113. 
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The Emperor Jofeph died a few days after the Dauphin, 
which produced a political revolution in the minds of the belli- 
gerent powers. The union of the monarchies of France 
and Spain was dreaded before this event: but now, the pro- 
bability of that of Auftria and Spain in the Archeduke Charles, 
elected emperor, occafioned equal alarms; and thefe appre- 
henfions facilitated the negotiations between the courts of 
France and England. 

In 1712, the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents were 
f{uperfeded; a Tory adminiftration took place, and preliminaries 
of peace between France and England were figned in London 5 
Queen Anne having detached herfelf from the allies. The 
editors of this work have related the intrigues in our court, the 
difgrace of the Duchefs of Marlborough, and the advancement 
to favour of Lady Mafham, &c. Our readers muft be too 
well acquainted with thefe events to need information from 
foreigners. However men were divided in England about the 
goodnefs and expedience of this peace, France heard of it with 
joy and gratitude: 

¢ A bumper let us drink, dear friends, 
To that “rn ae Queen who fends 


The olive-branch to Gaul ; 


O may the be with faints enfhrin’d, 
And, for the good of human kind, 
May Dutchmen perifh all !” 


We fhould be inclined to believe that the work before us 
was neither printed nor publifhed at Paris fo late as the laft 
year, if we were to judge from the candour of the following 
paflage. After having fpoken of the contemptuous manner with 
which Lewis and his minifters were treated at Utrecht in dif- 
cuffions concerning a general peace, the writers fay : 


‘ This is the place to do juftice to the magnanimity of Lewis 
XIV., after having expoted all his faults. In the midft of his mif- 
fortunes, the outcry of all France, the infults of his enemies and 
the fatires which daily events feemed to juftify, he alone fupported 
his courage. He had been intoxicated by profperity: but he merits 
the title of great, more for his unfhaken firmnefs in adverfity, than for 
forty years of victory. The lofs of almoft his whole family, of whom 
death had bereaved h.m at an untimely period of their lives, feemed 
more to afflict him than to daunt hiscourage. ‘* You fee in whata 
fituation we .are,’’? faid he to Marefchal Villars, when the latter 
took leave of him to go to the army in Flanders, “* feek the enemy 
and give them battle.””—¢ Sir, it is your laft army.’—** It does not 
fignify ! I do not infift on your beating, but on your attacking them. 
If the battle be lof, write the news only to me. I fhall mount my 
horfe, and ride through Paris with your letter in my hand. I know 
the French. I will bring you 209,000 men, and bury myfelf with 
them under the ruins of the monarchy.” 
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The lofs of the battle of Denain by Prince Eugene, after the 
defection of the Englith, fo revived the affairs and fpirits of the 
French, that they ‘ obtained a glorious peace, fince the object 
of the war was accomplifhed, by all Europe acknowleging the 
grandfon of Lewis as King of Spain.’ 

In 1713 the general peace was concluded and ratified at 
Utrecht. We have here the principal conditions, which feem 
more favourable to all parties than to Lewis, who was obliged 
to make facrifices to all the combine: powers. However, the fet- 
tlement of his grandfon on the throne ot Spain, and the attain- 
ment of that peace for his own fubjeéts for which the national 
diftrefs had made them fo long languifh, fmoothed and gilded his 
laft days, after a life of war, to which wanton ambition feems to 
have generally been the chief motive. His reign was long, and for 
the firft 40 years profperous and fplendid ; during which time 
he certainly improved and embellifhed his kingdom in -ways 
that were adopted by all the reft of Lurope. Letters, arts, 
fciences, and manufactures, were fucceflively cultivated and 
encouraged more than elfewhere at any period of time; except, 
as Voltaire has obferved, in the ages of Auguitus and Leo the 
Tenth. 

In 1715 Lewis breathed his laft. The fatirical and farcaftic 
verfes which were handed about during his la{ft ficknets, and 
immediately after his deceafe, were innumerable. Nearly 30 
copies of them, containing pofthumous abufe, have been in- 
ferted by the editors of the prefent work. Among thefe, the 
moft moderate is the following : 

« lf France, O Lewis, now thy foul is fled, 
Weeps not, but feems of feeling quite bereft, 

So many tears throughout thy reign fhe thed, 
That, quite exhaufted, not another’s left.’ 

We fhall here terminate our account of the third volume of this 
work, to which we have paid the more attention, and from which 
we have tranflated more extraéts than ufual, on account of its be- 
ing unlikely that an entire tranflation 1}. ould foon appear ; as (ome 
of the poetry would not be eafily transfuled into Englith, with- 
out aukwardnefs or evaporation :—but, befides the puetry, there 
is a peculiar merit in the notes to this book. Voltaire, in his 
Siecle de Louis XIV., declines defcribing fieges and battles. The 
progre(s of civilization and manners is his chief object :—but 
the authors before us, without fatiguing the lovers of peace 
with minute details of Lewis’s campaigns, have contrived, in 
the notes and obfervations on the poetical compofitions which 
they have inferted as text, to furnifh their readers with fhort 
military defcriptions, which are both initructive and enter- 
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taining ; thefe will be the more acceptable as the towns be. 
fieged by Lewis, and the general feat of his wars, are the fame 
as thofe which occupy the attention of all Europe at prefent. 

‘The fourth and laft volume of this work is divided into 
the following fections: * Of the Amours of Lewis XIV. and 
the princes and princefles of the royal family: of illuftrious men 
during this reign: ecclefiaftical affairs: Quietifm: Janfenifm: 
literary anecdotes and difputes concerning the antients and mo- 
derns.’ ‘The firft article is little more than a fcandalous chro- 
nicle of Lewis and his family. In the fubfequent fedtions, 
however, there are frequently ingenious and piquant flafhes of 
wit and humour, which, in French, have peculiar merit. Of 
thefe we fhall endeavour to give our Englifh readers fome idea, 
by as clofe an adherence to the original as the different genius 
of the two languages will admit. 

Bontems, firft groom of the bed-chamber to Lewis XIV., 
was regarded as a phenomenon in that court, and would per- 
haps be thought fo in any court ; for it is faid that, though he 
never refufed to folicit favours for a friend or worthy perfon, 
he never afked nor obtained any thing for himfelf: 


ErirarH. 

« At length poor Bontems heaves his ultimate groan, 
While his lofs all men feel and deplore, 

From the digaificd monarch who iits on the throne, 
To the beggar who ftands at each door. : 

¢ Let thofe wiiofe employments afford them the pow’r 
Of ferving their country and friends, 

By directing their prince on the worthy to fhow’r 
His favours, without felfifh ends : 

« And whofe adamant hearts never beat to the calls 
Of true merit which envy conceals, 

To each blefling which now on his memory falls 
Be attentive, for much it reveals. 

« The regret of the public fpeaks loudly and plain ; 
To yourfelves make it deeply indebted ; 

That when death fhall your foul from your body unchain, 
You may all, like Bontems, be regretted,’ 


On Jihbliere dying on the ftage, in La Aalade imaginaire: 


‘ Here lies the matchlefs man, who on the ftage 
The ape appear’d of every rank and age ; 
Who, ftriving death as well as life to act, 
Transform’d theatric fiétion into fact. 

Th’ ingenious copy fo delighted Death, 

Yo realize the fraud—he ftopt his breath.’ 
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On his being refufed Chriftian burial ; 


« Since at Paris they deny 
Rites funereal to fupply, 

To the bard of happy vein, 
Who could vice and folly feign, 
Thinking it a deadly fin 
Comic actor to have been 
Why on dunghills are not laid 
Bigots of the felf-fame trade ?’ 


On the fecond marriage of A/bliere’s wife: 
<« The Loves and the Graces all play in her face, 
Her foul is all fire, and her motion’s all grace ; 
For a hufband all /pirit of love fhe’d no ftore, 
So fhe takes one of fe//—whom fhe feems to love more.” 


Epitaph on Ninon de I’ Enclos. 


< All things time at length fubdues, 
Nor would Ninon’s felf excufe ; 
Who almoft a cent’ry reign’d, 

And each male fhe faw enchain’d. 
Lovely Ninon! favour’d name, 
Her fex’s pride as well as fhame ! 
Open both in love and hate, 

In her pleafures delicate ; 

Sage and faithfu! to her friends, 
Tho’ capricious were her ends. 
Through her devious wild career, 
Mixt with modefty auftere, 

To love unfeign’d fhe gave admiffion 
In her heart without contrition ; 
Coupling what are feldom join’d, 
Venus’ face—an angel’s mind.’ 


On Benferade. 


«In three fev’ral ways did that bard fhew his fenfe; 
He cou’d laugh at the great without giving offence ; 
He was old and gallant, yet efcap’d ridicule ; 
Though a poet, grew rich, in defpite of all rule.’ 


On Queen Mary, daughter of James II. 


« In female charms though Mary fhines, 
Poffeffing all that life refines, 

Cr bounteous Providence can fend us ; 
Though bleft with knowlege, goodnefs, wit, 
And all a princefs can befit, 

From fach a daughter, God defend us !” 


Among the ferious pieces, the characteriftic epitaph of 
Madame de Cornuel is admirable; as are fome of her bon 
mots, of which we have only room for the following: * A lady 

in 
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in the country having begged her to feek a governor for her 
fon, fpecifying fuch a number of qualifications as never came 
to the fhare of any one man; Madame de Cornuel wrote 
her the following anfwer: Madam, I have inquired after fuch a 
governor for your fon as you have defcribed; I have not yet found 
one: but I fhall continue my inquiries ; and I affure you that, the 
inflant I have met with one who exaétly anfwers your defcription, 
L- = = ~ foall marry bim.’ 


On the celebrated Comte de Grammont. 


* Grammont full gallant and gay, 
At fourfcore fhews us no decay, 
Still can frolic with the leves, 

Still can play with Venus’ doves ; 
Still a Mercury in fire, 

Still can fee) and wake defire. 
Grammont of extenfive fame 

Ever fhould remain the fame. 
Gods! who creatures thus can form, 
Fit to weather ev’ry ftorm, 

Little more ’twould coft your trade 
If immortal he were made.’ 


The ludicrous and farcaftic little poems in this epigrammatic 
hiftory are much the moft numerous. We fhall infert a verfion 
of one or two of thefe, to conclude this long article : 


Dialogue between Madame de Maintenon and her brother, 
Comte @’ Aubigné. 


€ Queen Maintenon {aid to her brother one day, 

«* No pleafure the throne and its grandeur convey ; 

«¢ Though I once thought each blefling they wel! cou’d impart, 
«* They leave nought but dejection and void in the heart, 

«* Here all things are frivolous, vain, and amifs, 

<< In death ’tis alone that I now hope for blifs’”— 

«© Zounds! fifter, what nonfenfe you talk ? Tell me rather, 

«* You hope that in heaven you’ll wed God the father.” 


On an Opera written by La Fontaine at the requeft of Luli. 


« Ah me! how much I love Fontaine 
For thus indulging Le//i / 

His op’ra’s fure to eafe my pain 
Of thirft and hunger fully : 

For knowing critics all foretell, 
Whene’er his piece is play’d, 

If cat-calls I begin to fell, 
My fortune will be made.’ 


We hope that there is no occafion to apologize for the ex- 
traordinary length of this article. 
DYB...y- 
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To the REMARKABLE PassacGEs in this Volume, 


N.B. To 


find any 


particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A. 
4DA'R, Mr. his account of a cafe in 
~* which the brachia: artery was divided, 
as. Of the ill-effe€ts of oi! of tur- 
pentine in internal haemorrhages, id. 
Aderfoach, romantic appearance and na- 
ture of the rocks there, §13- 
Aken. See Von Aken, 

Alexander the Great, fevere ftridtures on 
his charaGter and expeditions, 435. 
America, relative fituation of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, 212 Core 
refpondence between the American fe- 
Cretary of ftate and the Britith minifter, 
on the non-execution of treaties, &c. 


45% 

Anfiy, Mrs, her letter relative to the in- 
trodudtion of the culture of cinnamon 
in Jamaica, 59. 

Atbei/m defended, 232. 

Aibenians, bafis of their conftitution of 
government, 221. 

Atlantic Iffand, Plato’s account of, 252. 

Attock, in the Eaft Indies, account of 426. 


B. 

Barbour, John, account of that eminent 
divine and poet, 372. 

Bajfaltes, account ot petrifaétions in, 517. 

Beaumont, Mr. his remarkable views in 
the South of France, 183. 

Beddoes, Ur. his cafe of phiegmonic in- 
flammation, &c. 28. 

Bell, Serjeant, his gun-barpoon, 57. 

Bengal, queftion relative :o the fyftem of 
landed property there, 423. Accounr 


of the cultivation of the fugar-cane, 
423- 

Benferade, his fatirical lines on the death 
of Cardinal Richelieu, 56g. Epitaph 
on this poet, 585. 





Berington, Mr. an enlightened Romifh 
Prieft, encomium on, 489. His advice 
to :he Englith Cathoins to endeavour 
to free themfelwes from a Vicarious 
government, id. His account ef Gree 
gorio Panzani, ib. Of Father Parfons, 
390. 

Blagden, Mr. account of the good ffeéts 
of a mercurial fnuff, in a gusta ferena, 
27. 

Blagden, Sir Charles, on the tides at Na- 
ples, 73. 

Boag, Mr. on the fevers and dyfentery of 
hot climates, 25. 

Bodmer, ot Zurich, an interefting litere 
ary character, 549. His writings, 550. 

Bombay, difconten:s among the mere 
chants, &c. there, 462, 

Bon:ems, French poet, account of, with 
his epitaph, 584. 

Botanifis, French, charaéters of the moft 
eminent, 244. Divided into Linnaans 
and Axri-Linn@ans, ib, Italian Boe 
tanifts, 381. 

Botany, Dr. Smith's obfervations relative 
t, 242 246. His chara@ters of emi- 
nent F ench botanifts, ib. Of learned 
botanifts and curious plants at Pavia, 

Sa. 

Broglia Count, his political correfpond- 
evce with Louis XV. &c. 5c7. Lae 
ments the partition of Poland, go8. 
gtr. His rep-efentation of the ftate 
o:| Great Britain, 511. 

Brouffonet, M. his charaéter asa naturalift, 
24<. 

Browne, Mr. his method of preferving 
feeds from vermin, 56. 

Bruce, Mr, (the :razeller) his death, 137, 

EBruickmann, M. his account of petritace- 
tions ip Bafattes, 517. 

Bran‘wity 
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Biuxfwic, Duke of, aeeount of his late 
campaign, 559. His odious manifefio 
afcrined tothe emigrantFrench Princes, 
560. His great difappointment:, 661. 
Cruel excefles of the Pruflian troops, 
562. Count Gorani’s letter of advice to 
the Duke, 564. 

Bulsard, M. his charaéter and works, 
24 os 

Burke Mr, his reflections on the French 
revolution impugned, 32. Charged 
with injuring the character of the 
Queen of France by his improper enco- 
miums, 143. Subftence of his fpeech 
in the Houte of Commons in anfwer 
to Lord Thurlow, refpeéting the ma- 
nagement of Haftings’s trial, 229, 

Burea, two fpecies of, deicribed, soz. 


Cc 

Ca’cul:, treatment of, 26. 

Caniz, a celebrated German writer, his 
amiable charaéter, 549. 

Cartwright, Mr. his journal of his voy- 
ages to Labrador, continued, 43. His 
defcription of the porcupine, id, His 
account of the white bears, 45. Of 
the rein deer, 48 Of the beaver, 14, 
O: the climate and face of the country, 
49- 

Carania, charaftcr of the nobility there, 
490. 

Cathclics, Roman, unite with the Pro- 
teftant Diffeniers of Ireland, 37. Pro- 
cure fome redrefs of grievances, but 
with remarkable drawbacks, 349. 

Cauftics, See Crowther. 

Chriftianity, its corruptions the great 
fource ot infidelity and atheifm, 512. 

Cinnamon cultiva'ed in Jamaica, 58. 

Clergy of the church of England, their 
good underftanding with the fee of 
Rome, inthe time of Charles I. 390. 

Colony of St. Leucio, founced by the King 
of Naples, interefting account of, 484. 

Comets, devermination of the orbits of, 
I ° 

eine Prayer-Bock, neceffity of a revifal 
of by authority, ftrongly recommended, 
272. 

Cinflitution, Britihh, defended, 31, 32. 
of the Athenians, difcuffed, 221. 

C:p and, Mr. on the effc&s of opium ad- 
miniftered in clyflers, in cafes of me- 
norihagia, 27. 

Cernuel, Mao, admirable bon mot of, 586. 

Cor re/pordence with the Reviewers, 148. 
223+ 359: 475. 

Crare, improved one invented by Mr, 
Johnfon, 57. Mr. Dixon’s model of 
a prefervative wheel to be fixed to a 
waiking-wheel crane, 53. 
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Crowther, Mr. obfervations on the effeg 
ot cauftics in white {weilings, 28, 


D 

Dancer, Mr. his account of the culture of 
cinnamon in Jamaica, 58. 

Davis, Samuel, his memoir onthe Indian 
cycle of 69 years, 496. 

Defooulicrsy Madame, her infamous fatrery 
of Louis XIV. on his revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, 575. 

Diumourier, General, his life, 398. His 
own account of his conduct during his 
command of the army, 4co- Of his 
exertions in favour of the king, 401. 
Of his defertion, 405. 


E 

Edinburgh, improved ftate of, 309. 

Ezypt. See Wilford. 

Eimbke, M. his experiments on heat, 523, 

Ele&éricity, animal, experimen:s on, 525+ 

Elephants, me'hod of catching and tame 
ing the wild ones, 496. 

Europe, the politica) interefts of the fe- 
vera] ftates of, ¢07. The balance of 
power in, deftroyed by the unjuft pare 
tition of roland, 510. 


F 

Fafts, on account of war, condemned, 
356. 

Fevers, {aid to be infleenced by the moons 
337: 

Fire, experiments for extinguifhing, ia 
conflagrations, $27. 

Fouguer, the great French financier, fa- 
tirical lines on his death, §72. 

France, revolvtionary affairs of, 32. OF» 
GS. 139. 177. 210. 215. 222. 236. 
325+ 332+ 398s 4gle 520+ $59. 

Frankfort, the great mert of literature, 1Q, 

Freedom, plan tor eftablithing the bafis of, 
on finpie piinciples, 51. The general 
caufe of, in danger trom the treary of 
P'Initz, 138.. 

Fronde, a former civil war in France, why 
fo called, 568. 

Fyres, catcade of, cefcribed, 335. 


G 

Gaitfeell, Mr. his obfervations on Calcul, 
26, 

Gellert, Mr. account of his writings, e54, 

Globe of the earth, reflections relative to 
the elerents of which it is compofed, 
2°7. Volcanic theory, 258. Petriv 
factions, ib. Foffils, 260. 

Good-nature, a quality not to be too far 
extended, 3. 

Gorari, Count, his letter of zdmoniticn 
tothe Duke of Brunfwic, 564. 

Graficn, 



























































Grafton, Duke of, his politics W attacked 
and defended 87—89,. 

Grammont, Count de, lines on, 586- 

Greek Fire, account of, 369. 

Gren’s Journals, extraéts from, §22. 

Grew, Dr, fome account of, 2076 


H 

Haller, Baron, chara@:r of, and of his 
writings, 550. 

Hamilicn, Sir William, his colleétion of 
engravings from vafes ef Grecian 
workmanfhip, 555. 

#affa!, Mr. his fuccefs in improving wafle 
moor, 56. 

Haflings, Mr, obfervations on the pro- 
tracted duration of his trial, 228, 
Mr. Burke's fpeech relative to, 229. 

Heat, experiment on, 523. See alfo 
Pickel. 

Hermbfiaedt, M. his experiments relative 
to precipitate per fe, 524. 

Her{cbel,Dr. his obfervations on the planet 
Venus, 69. 

Highlanders, Scottith, the original inha- 
vitants of that country, 285. Their 
huts deferibed, 304. Their manu- 
factures, 306. State of religion, 307. 

Highland Reel, a dance fo called, de- 
fcribed, 134. 

Hifiory, the ftudy of not encouraged by 
evil governments, and why, 491. 

Horne, Bithop, charaéter of his fermons, 
254. His political creed, 255. His 
good humour, and libesality of fen- 
tment, 266. ' 

Hydropbobia, obfervations relative to that 
maladv, 145. Theory of the poison, 
ib. Method of treatment, 147. Farther 
obfervations refpecting the nature and 
cure of, 233. 


I. 

Jena, extraordinary Review of Literature 
pubiithed there, 19. 

Indies, Eaft, Pagodas of, enthvfiaftically 
defcribed, gx1- The antiquities of, 
compared with thofe of Egypt, 353. 
See allo Bengal, Sugar, Rennell, Bom- 
bay. 

Indigo. See Martin, 

‘Jubnjon, Mr. his improved Crane, 57. 

Fones, Sir Wilkam, his difcourfe on the 
Lunar year of the Hindoos, 500, On 
the origin and families of nations, 
502. 

Ireland, the idea of a parliamentary re- 
form in that kingdom exploded there, 
95- Obfervations un the flate of that 


country, BOS. 139. 
Ivar, romantic Rory of, 195¢ 
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K 
Kant, Profeffor, his /y/fem of philofophy, 
remarks ony in letters to a Jady, 541. 
Great progreis of this {yftem among 


the learned in the North, 541. 

Kentucky, in North America defcribed, 
148. Fine climate of, 150, Soil, id. 
Conftitution of the flate, 151. 

Kevelaar, Lady of, fuperititious devotiog 
paid to her image, 16. 

Klaproh, Piofefivr, his account of the 
Strontianite, a mineral {ubltance tound 
in Scotland, 516, 

Knorre, M. detcription of an engine #e- 
fembling the famous one of Bolton and 
Watt, 518. 


L | 

La Fontaine, his droll remedy for the 
want of fuel ina time of fearcity, 580. 
Sarcaftic veries on his opera written at 
the requeft of Lulli, 586. 

Labore, in the Eaft Indies, account of, 426. 

Lamark, M., de, his charafter and works, 
244. 

tea, Bithop of, fatires on, at his 
death, 671- 

L’ Heruier, M, his character and works, 
244. 

Leizit, Muley, Emperor of Morocco, his 
horrid debaucheries and cruelty, 547. 

Ledbrog’s ceath-fong tranflated, 372. 

Louis XIV, Nouveau Siecle de, 566. Gee 
neral acccunt, with fpecimens, 567. 
Unfavourable charaGter of Louis, 572. 
H.s unjuft conquefts, 573. The com- 
mon difturber of the peace of Europe, 
it, Unfortunate in his declining 
years, 676. Satirical verfcs on his 
exceilive taxations, id, His defpair, 
582. Hisdeath, 533. Satuical veries 
on, id. 


M 

Macaulay, Mrs. her character defended 
againit a late attack, 470. 

Maintenor, Mad, de, the object of fre- 
quent ridicule in France, 578, Die- 
logue between her and her brother, 586. 

Malta defcribed, 493- Account of the 
Knights, and their licentious manner 
of living, 495. Their navy, 406. 

Man, Mle of, detcribed, 194. Romantic 
tale relative to Rufhen Abbey, 195. 

Manceter, a {mali village, in the forett of 
Arden, once a primary city of the Ru- 
mans, 206. Antiquities of, id, 

Mankind, difcovrfs oa the origin and 
tamilies of, S02. 

Mapes, Waiter,the Anacreon of Engiand, 
{pecimea of his verles, 373- 

: Marlberiugh, 
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Marlborough, Duke of, his great victories, 
577. ‘Che Duke fuperfeded by a Tory 
adminiftratio., $82. 

Martin, Col, difcourfe on the manufac- 
ture of Indigo at Ambore, 502. 

Mary, Queen, dsughre: of James Il, far- 
caftic epitaph on, 585. 

Marber, Mr. his eccount of the medical 
effects of opium, 27. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, fatires and lampoons 
on, §79. 

Meffina, ftate of, fince its late ruin by 
th- earthquakes, 491. 

Mctal, combination of, with fulphur, 

7 

M shcau, Count, his opinion refpedting 
fome leading circumftances in the 
Frexch Revolution, 520, Or the ftate 
of Germany, 521. 

Miliere, verfes on his dying on the ft.ge, 
pee 585. On the fecond marriage of 

is wife, ibe 

Money, explanation of the nature, value, 
and pewer of, 504. Caufes of the 
rife andAall of intereft, 505. Of taxe 
ation, 506, Annoities, id, Other 
circumftances relative to the compara- 
tive value of money, and the price of 

- the objeéts of puschafe, 506. 

Mons, M Van, his paper on the preci- 
pitates of quickfilver, 517- On the 
exiftence of oxygene in precipitate per 


fe, 538. 
Maocn, influence of, in fevers, confidered, 


337: ier 
Mountains, curious ideas on the formae 


tion of, 124. 

Mair and Paimer, Mr. Adam's fpeech in 
the H. ef ©. on an addre fs to the King 
to interpofe the Royal jafice and c/e- 
menty in their behalf, 470. 

Murder, the punifhment of dy death, dif- 
approved, 472. The abolition of all 
capital punifhments recommenied, id. 

Mufeum, of the late French King, de- 


fcr. bed, 2423. 
——— of natural hiftory at Florence, 


247. 
Myjieries, Eleufinian, thovghts on, 28. 


N 

Naniz, the cruel and abfurd revocation 
ot the edi@ of, fly'ed a * mafiacre of 
minds,” as that of St. Bartholemew was 
ot bodies, 575. 

Naples, the wrong adminiftration of g0~ 
vernment there, 485. ‘The cifgufttul 
manners uf the common people, id, 
Horribiy addi¢ted to affaffination, ib. 
Their; ridiculous fuperfiition, 486. 


Vaft numbers of advocates and attore 
nies there, 491. a 
Negrogs, different nations of, eharaGere 

wed, 294. 

New South Wales, ftate of the convidts 
there, 474. 

Ninon de l’Enclos, epitanh on, 585. 

Nifmes, account of the magnificent re- 
mains of the Roman amphitheatre 
there, 185. 

Nomenclature of the French chemifs, 
ne and tranflated by Dr. Pearfon, 
3! ° 

Nyfireem, M_ his experiments for extin- 
guithi:.g conflagsations, 527, 


O 
Ode to Ambition, 322. To War, 323. 
Opitz, a celebrated German poet, account 
of, and of his writings, 548. 
Orium, effets of, in a cafe of retention 
of urine, 27. 
Orchards, how to improve by pruning, 55. 
Ofian, poems of, their authenticity, 286. 
Mr.Macpherfon’s publication of them 
deemed an improved verfion, ib. 
Oxygene, the exifience of, in the precipi- 
tate per fe, proved, 518, 


P 

Pakenbam, Capt. his invention fer faving 
a foip’s rudder, when it has been tora 
from its irons, &c. 57. 

Palermo, the nobility ot, abforbed in ig- 
norance, extravagance, and licentiouf- 
nefs, 467. State of literature, 468. 

Palmer, Rev. Thomas Fy/che, encomium 
on bis charaéter, 474. 

Papyrus found growing near Syracufe, 
490. Quality of the paper made of it, 
ib, The manufacture of, recommend. 
ed for improvement, id. 

Park, Mr. cafe of varicofe aneurifai, 27. 

Pattenjon, Mr. his recommendation of 
a mixture for preferving young trees, 
55+ 

Pavia, fingular mode of paying debts 
there verfified, 344. Account of the 
Profeffors at the Univerfity there, 381. 

P:arfon, Dr. George, tranflates the French 
Table of Chemical Nomenclature, with 
an Appendix relative to Dr. Prieftley’s 
experiments on the union of dephioe 
giftcated and inflammable air, 318. 

Pedlar, importance of that clafs of tracers, 
302. 

Phiiadelpbia, account of the late dread- 
ful malignant fever there, 187. 

Pbilojepby, the refearches of, not income 
patible with ative life, 123, 

Pickel, 























Pickel, M. his experiments concerning 
beat produced by various fubftances in 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas, 534. 

Pilnitz, treaty of, fufpecied of being un- 
favourable toward civil freedom, 138. 
Deftruétive to Poland, ib, Occafions 
the Duke of Brunfwic’s unfortunate 
invafion of France, 559. 

Pius V1, (the prefent Pope,) his charac- 
ter, a mixture of what is praife- 
worthy, and what is cenfurable, 4%3. 

Plague, defcription of the difeafe, 62. 
Mcthed of cure, 63. Of quarantines, 
66. 

PortTscAt Extracts inthis Volume, 
viz. from Mrs, Robinfon’s Widow, 395 
Knight’s Landjcape, 78. Graves's 
Coalition, 112, Edwards’s Hitt, of the 
W. Indies, 293. 298. Whitehoufe’s 
Odes, moral and dejcriptive, 322. Mrs. 
Robinfon’s Poems, 342. Courtney's 
Prefent State of Manners, &c. 344. 
—— of Shakefgeare, 345. Hett’s 

Poems, 34)- Britip Patriot, 348. 
Magic Lantern, 349. Travellers in 
Switzerland, 350. Gymnaflica Demo - 
cratica, 352. Andrews’s Hi/?, of Gr. 
Britain, 372. Bofcawen’s Tranflation 
of Horace, 428. The Sumand Conclu- 
fion of the Matter, 466. Crying Epiftle 
Srom Britannia to Col. Mack, 469. The 
Nouveau Siecle de Louis XIV, 567— 
586, 

Poland, the difmemberment of, its in- 
juftice acknowleged by the Auftrian 
Minifter at the court of Verfailles, 
g08, 509. That nefarious partition 
deftructive to the balance of power, fo 
long the contention of politicians, 510. 

Portland, Duke of, his political conduct, 
279. 

Potatoes, method of cultivating, fo as to 
prevent the difeafe of curling, 55. 

Precipitate per fe, experiments on, 523. 

Priefiley, Ds. his farewel fermon, at his 
departure from his native country, 
358. Affectionate addreffes to hiq@ on 
a occafion, from d.fferent focieties, 


Propaxe Gland, difeafed appearances of, 
406, 

Pyramids of Egypt, fuppofed to have 
been at once tombs, temples, and obferwa- 
tories, 313- Comparifon of, with the 
antiquities of India, id. 


Q 
Quayle, Mr. propofes a method of equal- 
izing the water falling on waterewhecls 
ef mills, $7. 


1 NDE X. 


Quickhi'ver, difcoveries relative to the pre 
cipitates Of, 517. 


R 

Rabener, a celebrated German wit and 
fatirift, his charaCter and works, $526 

Ranteau, Marécha), excelleat epitaph on, 

7%. 

Renncll, Mr. his account of a dangerous 
current often prevailing to the welt 
ward of Scilly, 74. His Memoir and 
Map of Hindoftan, 426. 

Review, German, extraordinary one, 
faid to employ three bundred authors, 
19. 

Revolution, beneficial tendencies of, peeti- 
cally difplayed, 83. Thet of 688 
befriended by Pope Innocent XI, 266. 
That glorious event mifteorefented and 
traduced by a Tory writer, 287. 

Rhine, entertaining particulars of a journey 
down that celebrated river, 13, Turn-_ 
ed out of its antient channel, and lofes 
its name, 45. 

Rhubarb, Mr. Fones’s fuccefs in the cul- 
ture of, 56. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, \ampoons on, at the 
the time of his death, 567. 

Richmond, Duke of, his extenfive plans 
of fortification cenfured, 197. 

Roc's, wonderful ones, at Aderfbach, is 
Bohemia, 513. 

Roland, thelate French Minifter, mafege 
ly outline of his character, 402. 

Rome, the fuperititious, though pompoes, 
ceremonies practifed there, extremely 
difguftiul to rational Chriftians, "432. 

Roxburgh, Dr. his defcription of twe 
fpecies of the Butea, 502. 


S 
Schmidt, M. his new univerfal aerometer, 
5 3 6. 
Schmitz, a baker’s boy, pleafing ftory of, 


17- 

Schmeiffer M. his defcription of an in- 
ftrument for afcertaining the ipecific 
gravities of fluids, 71. 

Sicily, account of the climate, foil, and 
ftate of agriculture in that country, 
49%. The government and nvbieffe 
cenfured for their difregard to the proe 
fperity of the country, 492. 

Slawe-trade condemned, 34. Lamented, 
293. Rife and progres of ity 294. 

Smith, Mr, cate of pfoas abfiels, 2B. 

Switb, Dr, J. pleafing account of his 
journey on foot, part of the way from 
Nice to Genoa, 246, His ketch of 
the Borghefs gaidens at Rome, 380. 

His 
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His vifit to Profeffor Scopoli, at Pavia, 
381. Botaniges on Mount Cenis, 383. 

Society of Unitpd liithmen, account of, 
223. 

Socrates, circumfances of his death, fron 
Plato, 249. 

Stone, practical obfervations on the ufual 
operation for, 385. 

Sugar, account ot the method of culti- 
vating, in the province of Bengal, 423. 

Syracuse, fuperftiion and ignorance of 
the inhabitants, 489. The clergy def- 
picable, 7d, 
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Thomfon, Dr. his account of fome moun- 
tain cryftals, 516. 

Thouin, M. hisvaluable Herbarium, 245. 

Tides, new theory of, 128. 

Tithes, plan for the commutation of, 
463. 

Tries, mixture invented for preferving 
young ones from hares, &c. 55. Me- 
thod of improving trees in orchards by 
pruning, id. 

Trimfdo ff, M, his comparative obfervae 
tions on the growth of vegetables in 
diffilled water, and in a folution of 
faltpetre, 522. Experiments on pre- 
Cipitate per fe, 523. 

Troops, foreign, the legality of the intro- 
dudiion of into England confidered, 
tor. Debate on the bill for embody- 
ing the French emigrants, 457. The 
plan condemned, id, Vindicated, id, 


U aud V 
VWigetables, growth of. See Tromfdorf, 
Venetians, unfavourable charaéter of, with 
refpect to the city, the nobility, and 
the common people, 481. 
Vifion, curious oblervations on, 71. 
Unisarians, that feét faid to be improperly 


fo called: the title of Hamazitarians 
preferred, 227. 

Vilcanos, philotophical obfervations on, 
126. 

Von Dee, M. his fuccefsful ex periments 
for exiinguifhing fires, in buildings, 
fhipping, &ce §28. The invention 
recommended to infurance offices, &ce 
533, the note, 
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Walpole, Sit Robert, his comparifon of 
the landed intereft to fhecp, and of the 
monied intereft to a duar, 218. 

Weft Indies, piétureique dilplay of, 1593 
account of the Caribees, 1613; of 
the Arrowauks, 163. Short defcripe 
tion of Jamaica, 166. Of Barbadoes, 
16g. Grenada, 1d, St, Vincent, 170. 

Whiiford, Lieut, difcourfe concerning E- 
egypt, &c. sor. 

Wiliam Ul. his chara&ter injurioufly 
treated, 278. His contefts with 
Louis XJV. 575. Satirical lines on 
his inability to raife the fiege of Nae 
mur, 576. 

Wiljon, Bithop of Sodor and Man, his 
amiable character, 196. 

Wollafion, Mr. bis defcription of a tranfit 
circle, for determining the place of 
celeftial objects as they pals the meri 
dian, 67. 
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Year, lunar, of the Hindoos, See Fones. 
York, Eenry, his thoughts on civil goe 
vernment, 213. 
Young, Mr. Arthur, ridiculed for ab- 
furdities, &c. faid to be contained in his 
** Example of France,” &c. 210. 
Young, Mr. Thomas, his obfervations on 
Villon, 73. 
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